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Three Of this year’s Most vital BOOksS... 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
575 Madison Avenue « New York 22,N.Y. 


A POPULAR HISTORY 
OF THE REFORMATION 


BY PHILIP HUGHES 
author of A Popular History of the Catholic Church 


Now, in the only book of its kind in print, the fore- 
most Catholic historian in the English-speaking world 
portrays the events, characters and background of the 
Reformation. Here are Luther, Zwingli, Erasmus, 
More, Henry VIII, Calvin and all the other key figures 
who emerge in the full vigor of their striking person- 
alities. The result is a magnificent volume by a brilliant 
scholar that becomes, upon publication, the standard 
one-volume work on the subject. $4.00 


GREAT €ATHOLICS IN 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
BY THEODORE MAYNARD 


Here is the human drama of the Church in America, told in 
twenty-one vivid biographical sketches of this country’s 
leading Catholics. Part historical, part biographical — all 
fascinating — the lives of people from Pére Marquette and 
Mother Seton to Mother Cabrini and Al Smith are unfor- 
gettably recaptured in this book. $3.75 


ON THE TRUTH OF THE 


CATHOLIC FAITH 
(SUMMA CONTRA GENTILES) 


BY ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


Now, at last, a complete, modern translation of the work 
that has been called “the basic statement of Catholicism” 
is available in one uniform set of five volumes. Just pub- 
lished in Book Four: Salvation, the final volume in this 
imperishable work. Final volume $3.00, complete set $13.00 
Ask your bookseller for information about the 
complete set or write directly to the publisher. 
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Check these features of the NEW 


St. Andrew Daily Missal 


V larger, more legible type 

V new translation of the Ordinary and 
Proper 

V new detailed instructions on the lit- 
urgy 

V the liturgy of the Mass written to con- 
form to the latest decrees 

VY commentaries on the liturgy entirely 
new to conform with the latest reg- 
ulations 

V rewritten and up to date doctrinal, his- 
torical and liturgical notes for Sun- 
days, feastdays and lives of the saints 

V new complete Holy Week ceremonies 
and all the latest universal Masses 
in their respective places 

V Confraternity translation of Epistles 
and Gospels 

V Morning and evening prayers, pray- 
ers for Confession, Holy Communion, 
Way of the Cross, litanies, Benedic- 
tion, etc. 


Prices $3.75 and up 


Order today 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 W. Madison St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 








NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 


THE PRIEST’S CEREMONIAL 
By Rev. Joseph W. Kavanagh 


Will help the priest prepare quickly and accurately 
for any ceremony without having recourse to tech- 
nical manuals. Covers all the ordinary and pontifical 
ceremonies and also those of the new Holy Week 
rites. Treats of each office, Celebrant, Deacon, etc., 
separately. 356 pages, $3.50 


IT IS YOU | BECKON | 
By Most Rev. Joseph Angrisani, D.D. 
Translated by Rev. Joseph McMullin, Ph.D., D.D. 


Provides a spiritual program for those in the sem- 
inary or preparatory seminary by means of counsel, 
guidance and meditation on the life of preparation 
for thé priesthood. These meditations are based on 
Pope Pius XII’s Encyclical “Menti Nostrae” and also 
include considerations on the minor and major orders. 

365 pages, $4.50 


ALTAR BOY’S CEREMONIAL 
By Rev. Joseph W. Kavanagh 


Revised edition. A guide for all ceremonies at which 
altar boys assist, including the new Holy Week serv- 
ices. It provides altar boys and those who train them 
with a clear simple means of learning how to carry 
out each duty. 256 pages, $2.50 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MARIOLOGY 
By Rev. Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M. 


A complete succinct treatment of every phase of the 
study of Our Lady. The basic theology concerning 
Our Lady presented in systematic form, showing not 
only the conclusions of theologians but the line of 
reasoning that has led to these conclusions. 

12 mo., 224 pages, $3.75 


At your local bookstore or 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
ORegon 5-7050 — 
6-8 Barclay St., New York 8, N.Y. 
Boston 10, Chicago 6, Cincinnati 2, San Francisco 3 
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of unusual merit. 


PRIESTLY EXISTENCE 





SPRING LIST 


THE GOSPEL TO EVERY CREATURE 


By Right Rev. Leon-Joseph Suenens. With a Preface by Most Rev. 
John Baptist Montini. Calling for a general mobilization of all the 
children of the Church, this book discusses the ways of making good 
Her losses, defending Her positions, and recovering Her scattered 
members and of winning new ones. $3.00 


THE FIRST JESUIT—St. Ignatius Loyola 


By Mary Purcell. With a Foreword by John LaFarge, S.J. “A living 
picture of the little red-headed Basque who ... . became the General 
of a new spiritual army. . . . The best one-volume life of the saint, 
which will not be superseded by the more extensive researches of 
others. The author has made his life a real spiritual ‘thriller.’ ”— 
Irish Press (Daily) Illustrated $5.00 


MARRIAGE AND RHYTHM 


By John L. Thomas, S.J. A distinguished American sociologist ap- 
proaches the problem of rhythm in the context of life, taking into 
account the moral, social, economic, psychological, and physical 
aspects of married love. $3.00 


WHY HAST THOU COME? 


By John Carr, C.SS.R. Treatises on various aspects of the spiritual 
life reminding members of Active Orders of the dangers confronting 
their religious interests and of the means available of counteracting 
it. Ideal for the monthly day of recollection. $3.00 


METHODS OF MENTAL PRAYER 


By Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro. Translated by T. F. Lindsay. In a 
collected and handy form this book presents a quantity of material 
on a few of the more widely approved methods of mental prayer. 
One of the finest studies ever to appear on the subject. $5.75 


THE DIGNITY OF LABOR 


By Albert Le Roy, S.J. Translated by John Frey. The aims, pur- 
poses, history, and present-day operations of the International Labor 
Organization, with special emphasis on the part played by Catholics 
in its work. $1.25 


CHRIST, OUR LADY AND THE CHURCH 


By Yves M.-J. Congar, O.P. Translated by Henry St. John, O.P. The 
doctrine of the hypostatic union as it affects Mariology, studied in 
the light of the Council of Chalcedon and the writing of the ere 





A HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


By Ludwig Hertling, S.J. Translated by Anselm Gordon Biggs, O.S.B. The 
dramatic story of the Church from the earliest times to the present day written 
with clarity and impartiality. This one-volume history of the Church is a work 


By Rev. Michael Pfliegler. Translated by Francis P. Dinneen, S.J. A thorough 
investigation of the priestly life in its essence, with its conflicts, its tensions, 
and with various solutions priests have effected in their own lives. $6.00 


$7.50 








BELLOC THE MAN 


By Eleanor and Reginald Jebb. Endearing - 
and diverting sketches of Belloc written 
by his daughter and son-inlaw. This is the 
first book to show Belloc in the full flood 
of his active manhood. Illustrated $3.25 


WAR and CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


By Francis Stratmann, O.P. A timely, pro- 
vocative work, providing a very acute an- 
alysis, from the moral viewpoint, of the 





frightful evils inherent in and associated 
with modern total war. $3.00 








Occult Phenomena 

By Dr. Alois Wiesinger. Translated by 
Brian Battershaw. Written by a Cistercian 
Abbot in Austria, this work sheds new light 
for the Catholic on occult phenomena, and 
is a remarkable achievement in relating 
Catholic theology to modern psychological 
research. $5.00 


The Angels and Their Mission 
By Jean Danielou. Translated by David 
Heimann. From his intimate acquaintance 
with the fathers, the renowned French the- 
ologian here draws a sharp sketch of angel- 
ology as it was conceived in the early days 
of the Church. A selection of the Spiritual 
Book Associates. $2.75 


Lay People in the Church 

By Yves M.-J. Congar, O.P. Translated by 
Donald Attwater. Stresses the importance 
of the laity’s participation in the Church 
by pointing out exactly what their func- 
tion is and by showing that the fulness of 
their cooperation demands intelligent and 
informed initiative. $6.75 
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Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS . 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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PANTHEON 


The Case of 
Cornelia Connelly 


By Jutiana Wanpuam. The amazing 
life story of an American, the mother 
of five children, who became a nun, 
started the teaching Order of the Holy 
Child, and is now a candidate for 
canonization. Imprimatur. $3.75 


The Maid 
of Orleans 


By Sven Srotre. Stresses the parallels 
between Joan’s suffering and the Pas- 
sion. “One of the most engrossing of 
all the books that celebrate her sim- 
plicity, her faith and her valor.”—New 
York Times. Imprimatur. $4.00 


The Silence 
of St. Thomas 


THREE ESSAYS 

By Joser Prerer. A foremost Thomist 
scholar discusses the life and the phi- 
losophy of Thomas Aquinas, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon the timeliness 
of St. Thomas and his relation to cur- 
rent philosophical thinking. $2.75 


The Living God 


By Romano Guarpint. Monsignor 
Guardini, author of The Lord, here 
discusses one of the most awesome con- 
cepts of the Christian religion, the 
living reality of God, as it is to be un- 
derstood in man’s daily relationship to 
the deity. For priests and laymen alike. 
Imprimatur. $2.75 





Now at your bookstore 
PANTHEON BOOKS 





ABOUT OUR REVIEWERS 


7 MosT important section of this 
magazine is that containing the book 
reviews. We are proud of the quality of 
the articles we publish, and the contro- 
versies stirred up by our feature writers 
delight an editor’s heart even when they 
singe his fingers. But, issue after issue, 
it is the reliability and readability of 
our book reviews that present the pri- 
mary reason for Books on Trial’s exist- 
ence. 

For that reason, in this fifteenth an- 
niversary issue, we pay tribute to all the 
reviewers who, over the years, have con- 
tributed to the magazine. They come 
from a wide variety of backgrounds and 
experiences, but they all have this in 
common: a devotion to books and read- 
ing, and a desire to raise by however 
small a degree the quality of contem- 
porary writing through intelligent crit- 
icism. 

Book reviewing can be a lonely and 
discouraging job when the tawdry and 
ephemeral novel becomes a best-seller 
and the book of real merit goes unno- 
ticed. But that is the very time when 
the critic’s work is most important: it 
is he who will obtain for the best books 
their audience, even if it be a small one, 
and on occasion he will score a major 
triumph. The recognition and sales in 
this country of Jose Maria Gironella’s 
The Cypresses Believe in God is an ex- 
ample of such a triumph scored by 
Catholic reviewers. After the book had 
generally been passed over by secular 
reviewers and book stores, it was the 
avalanche of fine reviews in the Cath- 
olic press that brought the book out of 
obscurity and started it on its way to 
recognition as a classic of our times. For 
bringing to the attention of the public 
the important books that it would other- 
wise miss, and for gradually raising the 
level of the reading public by helping 
readers to find and recognize the best, 
a book reviewer’s job is truly important. 


m ArNOLD Lunn, who reviews Rob- 
ert Speaight’s The Life of Hilaire 
Belloc, was a personal friend of Belloc. 
His most recent book is Memory to 
Memory, an autobiography published 
in England but not yet in this country. 
L. V. Jacks, reviewing Poets in a 
Landscape, by Gilbert Highet and Early 
Stories of Willa Cather, is Director of 





the Department of Classics at Creigh- 
ton University, Omaha. Willa Cather’s 
writings are one of his special interests; 
his article “Music and Willa Cather” 
will appear in an early issue of Books 
on Trial. 

RupotF ALueErRs, reviewing The 
American Sex Revolution, by Pitirim 
Sorokin, is Professor of Psychology at 
Georgetown University, Washington, 
D.C. In addition to his writing and 
teaching, he has worked as a practicing 
physician and psychiatrist. 

BrotrHer RapuHaet Wizson, C.S.C., 
reviewing Heinz Gartmann’s Man Un- 
limited, is Dean of St. Edward’s Uni- 
versity, Austin, Texas, and a Research 
Fellow in Preventive Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Texas Medical Branch. 

Micuaet E. Scuirtz, reviewing Wal- 
ter Lord’s Day of Infamy, is a mem- 
ber of the history department of Loyola 
University, Chicago. His three years of 
service as a naval officer in the Pacific 
during and after the Korean War have 
given him a special interest in U.S. 
naval history. 

FaLtton Evans, reviewing Karllud- 
wig Opitz’s The General, is an Instruc- 
tor in the English department at Imma- 
culate Heart College, Los Angeles, and 
a member of the staff of Twentieth Cen- 
tury Literature. 

Norma Krause HErzFELD, review- 
ing Empire of Fear, by Vladimir and 
Evdokia Petrov, is Vice-President of the 
Catholic Association for International 
Peace; she has contributed articles to a 
number of Catholic publications. 

Joun J. O'Connor, reviewing Brian 
Connell’s A Watcher on the Rhine, is 
Professor of History in the School of 
Foreign Service, Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C. 

Henry WiLitMERING, S.J., reviewing 
The Roman Catacombs and Their Mar- 
tyrs, by Ludwig Hertling and Englebert 
Kirschbaum, is Professor of Biblical Ar- 
chaeology at St. Mary’s College, St. 
Marys, Kansas. He contributed a sec- 
tion to the Catholic Commentary on 
the Bible, published by Nelson, and has 
written for Theological Studies, Bib- 
lical Quarterly and America. 

Dorotuy Douén, reviewing Frontiers 
in American Catholicism, by Walter 
Ong, S.J., is the author of Vocation to 
Love. 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
BOOKS ON TRIAL- 


Sheed & Ward was only nine when you 
were born. We loved little BOT from 
the beginning (in spite of a few broth- 
erly differences of opinion) and are 
very happy to offer our congratulations 
on your fifteenth anniversary. May you 
live for ever! 


And now, as we have so much of this 
page left (in spite of the size of the pic- 
ture) we might as well mention our 
newest books, beginning with a novel 
that really excites us: 


SOUND OF A 
DISTANT HORN 


by Sven. Stolpe 


This novel by a Swedish convert is his first to appear 
in English. In Europe his novels have made some- 
thing of a sensation: he has been called “the Swedish 
Graham Greene.” Oddly enough, it isn’t a bad de- 
scription, though he works on a larger canvas and is 
@ more joyous man than Graham Greene. If we told 
you the plot you wouldn't believe this, but read it 
and you will agree. $3.95 


RELIGION AND THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF JUNG 


by Raymond Hostie, S.J. 


The author has studied Jung’s work thoroughly, and 
knows him personally. He believes much in his work 
is valuable, but nevertheless disagrees with him fun- 
damentally. Not everybody's book, but psychologists 
will fling themselves upon it with cries of joy, and 
we like them to be happy, too. $3.50 


4. 





BRIDEGROOM AND BRIDE 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


- Young people always love Msgr. Knox, and, as he 


says, seem always to be getting married and asking 
him to preach at their weddings. This book of short, 
delightful talks is one happy result. He has some- 
thing new, cheerful and very well worth remember- 
ing to say to each bridegroom and bride. $2.50 


THE THING 


Why | Am a Catholic 
by G. K. Chesterton 


A reprint in the Thomas More BOOKS TO LIVE se- 
ries of one of Chesterton's best volumes of related 
essays. $3.00 


Order from any bookstore 


There are extracts from some of our new books, articles on others, reprinted book reviews and news of authors, all illustrated 
by Jean Charlot in Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. To get the Trumpet, free and postpaid, write to Michele MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD 
Aprit-May, 1957 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








A DECADE AND A HALF 


As Honorary Chairman for Catholic Book 
Week this year, I am particularly happy to 
congratulate you on the fifteenth anniversary 
of the Books on Trial- apostolate. I use the 
word “apostolate” advisedly, because few 
means of spreading the knowledge and con- 
sequent love of Christ and His Kingdom can 
be more effective in our day than the printed 
word to the encouragement and evaluation of 
which your publication is dedicated. 

I have followed Books on Trial since it 
first came out in the modest form of fifteen 
years ago. The steady improvement which has 
marked its progress during a decade and a 
half of service to the reading public is, please 
God, an augury of even greater things to 
come. May the Holy Spirit inspire you, your 
contributors and your readers with whatever 
ideas or impulses may help prosper the work. 

+Joun WaicutT 
Bishop of Worcester 


I am delighted to hear that Books on Trial is 
about to be fifteen, but surprised too. Some- 
how I had been assuming that it was much 
older. 

Analyzing this assumption, I find two ele- 
ments in it. The first is that Books on Trial 
is so completely part of the Catholic atmo- 
sphere, that it calls for an effort to realize 
that there was a time when it was not. The 
second is that it has about it such an air of 
what I can only call maturity. From the be- 
ginning it has seemed full grown—especially 
in this, that its articles have never been the 
sort men write while waiting for the bus. 
They have always involved the steady appli- 
cation to the book in question of a clearly 
grasped point of view. : 

I have not invariably agreed. But I have 
known that, whether I happened to differ or 
agree, Books on Trial has always meant what 
it said, and always said it clearly. And in a 
literary magazine, these are essential virtues. 

I hope that when Books on Trial is cele- 
brating its fiftieth birthday, it will have lost 
nothing of its present quality. 

Frank SHEED 
Sheed and Ward 
New York, N.Y. 


To my mind Books on Trial is one of the few 
review media left in the United States which 
is truly critical. I have been a subscriber for 
a long time and have never found the maga- 
zine unfair, smart-alecky or dull. My col- 
leagues here read it with interest and I be- 
lieve feel much the same way about Books on 
Trial as I do—that it presents an informed 
and charitable statement of the Catholic point 
of view consistently and to very good pur- 
pose. We wish you continued success. 

J. G. E. Hopxis 

Charles Scribner’s Sons 

New York, N.Y. 


Congratulations to Books on Trial on its fif- 
teenth birthday! It has a youthful zest and a 
mandarin’s wisdom. Catholic book-lovers have 
long felt a need of a publication that would 
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comprehensively cover the literary field with 
a keen eye for artistic as well as moral values. 
Books on Trial has fulfilled that need beau- 
tifully. 

It has performed a great service in stimu- 
lating intellectual curiosity among young 
Catholics. Runnng through your articles and 
reviews is a Catholic good humor that would 
have delighted your patron, the wittiest man 
of his time in England. 

Best wishes for a bright and prosperous 
future! 

Joun B. Sueentn, C.S.P. 
The Catholic World 
New York, N.Y. 


Permit us of The Newman Press to join our 
humble voices in the crescendo of congratula- 
tions that will descend upon Books on Trial 
for having attained its fifteenth anniversary. 
Books on Trial, we truly feel, has been a vital 
factor in promoting the best in Catholic lit- 
erature. The world of Catholic books would 
indeed be poverty stricken, where it not for 
this excellent journal of literary opinion. May 
it prosper in every way and receive the co- 
operation from all concerned that it so well 
merits. 

Joun J. McHatre 

The Newman Press 

- Westminster, Md. 


It certainly is a genuine pleasure to be able 
to congratulate such a magazine as Books on 
Trial on its fifteenth anniversary. The con- 
tribution you have made to Catholic litera- 
ture in America has been tremendous and 
certainly is worthy of the highest praise. May 
I wish you in the next fifteen years an even 
greater success in your ever continuing and 
most successful attempts to widen the hori- 
zons of Catholic books and reading in this 
country. 

Joun J. DeLaney 

Doubleday and Company, Inc. 

New York, N.Y. 


In spite of the conventionality of the phrase, 
I wish to extend sincere congratulations on 
the occasion of the fifteenth anniversary of 
Books on Trial. In our day, when the mass 
publications make their appeal on a basis of 
mediocrity, a periodical of literary criticism, 
such as yours, must be addressed to a select 
audience. The fact that you could survive 
and grow stronger in these circumstances is 
no mean achievement. 

The Catholic Church has been rightly 
termed “mother of the arts,” not only be- 
cause she has been concerned with that which 
is true and good, but with that which is 
beautiful. The Church has as her first duty 
that of spreading divine truth and inculcat- 
ing virtue, but she has never lost sight of the 
fact that divine revelation should make its 
appeal to the whole man and all his facul- 
ties. The Church is fully conscious that lit- 
erature, as art, can exercise a subtle appeal 
either for good or for evil. To help differen- 
tiate between them by means of sound lit- 
erary criticism is a most useful service. 

In recent months there has been much con- 


troversy concerning the question of censor- 
ship, stemming from the Church’s legitimate 
and necessary solicitude for the spiritual wel- 
fare of her children. It is not a question of 
suppressing evil by force, but of manifesting 
its true nature, whether it appears in literary 
silk or fustian. 

Cardinal Newman, in his Idea of a Uni- 
versity, stated: “It is a contradiction in terms 
to attempt a sinless literature of sinful man.” 
Man’s literature will savor of the “beauty and 
the fierceness, the sweetness and the rank- 
ness, of natural man.” The wisest course of 
combating the evil of the printing press is to 
allow literary criticism to expose errors and 
excesses in a quiet and well-tempered man- 
ner. Books on Trial has consistently aimed at " 
this objective. But it has done more than 
this. In its essays and criticism it has labored 
to create a taste for good literature. Chester- 
ton said that literature is redeemed only from 
utter triviality by opening vistas which the 
human spirit can explore. Only divine faith 
makes it possible to open up such vistas, 
where truth, goodness and beauty can be 
seen sub specie aeternitatis; but literary art 
must help make the vision resplendent and 
glorious. 

The fifteenth anniversary is traditionally 
one of crystal. May Books on Trial continue 
to sparkle in the future as in the past in the 
splendor of God’s truth and beauty! 

+Kart J. ALTER 
Archbishop of Cincinnati 


Our warmest good wishes to Books on Trial 
on its fifteenth anniversary. You are greatly 
to be congratulated for your success in stimu- 
lating greater interest in the more worthwhile 
Catholic books. 
Epwarp S. SKILLIN 
The Commonweal 
New York, N.Y. 


Most sincere congratulations to Books on Trial 

on its fifteenth birthday. To realize that a 

magazine of such quality and continued in- 

telligence can survive in the present-day jun- 

gle of the printed word is heartening indeed. 
Hersert WEINSTOCK 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


May I add nity little note of congratulations to 
the grand chorus that must be flooding your 
office on this occasion of the fifteenth anni- 
versary of Books on Trial. During these years 
it has proved an invaluable and much needed 
guide for the many who have long looked 
for an honest appraisal of contemporary lit- 
erature. May Books on Trial continue ad 
multos annos. 

Rr. Rev. Mscr. Josep B. Frey 

Confraternity of the Precious Blood 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


May I add my words of congratulation to 
the other letters that you undoubtedly will 
be receiving on the happy occasion of Books 
on Trial’s fifteenth anniversary. It seems to 
me that the Thomas More Association has 
performed uniquely in combining bookselling 
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Che Choice of God << 


By Dom Hubert van Zeller,O.S.B. —~* 


This book strikes directly and forcibly at our consciences. It is 
certain to start a lively argument. Father van Zeller says that our 
generation is spiritually soft, that we have compromised ourselves 
and made our friendships with Mammon rather more comfortable 
than was intended in the Gospel instructions. Must we, if we 
choose God, give up our cigars, our television sets, our hi-fi equip- 
ment—or may we keep these but let God know that we should be 
happy to give them up if He-so-much as hints that we are not 
spending enough time on our knees? Does the sacrifice of the 
broken spirit include wine, sports cars, movies? Can we keep our 
balance with a foot in each world? 

This is an attempt by one of England’s great spiritual directors 
to answer the vexing problem of the life of the Christian who sees 
lions now only at the circus, who now finds himself with tickets 
for the arena and is no longer in the sawdust among the performers. 


213 pages ins cml 


Sermon Plans 


By Canon George Howe 





This book takes all the pain out of preparing a sermon. It gives 
complete blueprints for 248 sermons: four for each Sunday of the 
year and forty for other occasions. Each outline is printed on 
facing pages so that there is no need to turn a page in the middle 
of the sermon. The preacher may tailor his sermon from these pat- 
terns to fit almost any length from five to thirty minutes. An index 
at the end of the volume gives a listing of the sermon topics. 


Compiled by “Uncle Jim” Harkins 


Even if you are not called upon for a few words at dinner meet- 
ings, Communion breakfasts, symposiums and seminars, sodality 


gatherings or plain old-fashioned parties, you will enjoy this book 
of cartoons and anecdotes. Uncle Jim Harkins has been telling 
jokes since the early days of vaudeville in whose flood-lit history 
he played a prominent part. A young juggler, Fred Allen, was a 
member of his troupe and the two were life-long associates, Uncle 
Jim serving as Fred’s counselor and chief of staff until the death 
of the great comedian in 1956. $1.00 
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English in the Liturgy 


A SYMPOSIUM SLXPEO--- 


The Catholic Church has used Latin in her services since the 
time of the Apostles and a tradition of so many centuries has given 
to that language a pre-eminence amounting in the minds of many 
Christians to a sacramental and irrevocable franchise. But there is 
a growing number of persons who, feel that the liturgy of the 
church would be greatly enriched if each Christian were to hear the 
wonderful works of God in his own tongue. “Full active participa- 
tion in the liturgy is impossible for the faithful,” says Father Clif- 
ford Howell, S.J., in his contribution to this series, “so long as the 
entire liturgy is in Latin.” This book is the only full-scale explora- 
tion of the problem which is now available. The difficulties are 
manifold, but most of the authorities here strongly urge a wider use 
of the vernacular in sacred ceremonies. One writer just as strongly 
disagrees. This is one subject on which everyone seems to have a 
completely formed opinion. Tell a man that he has married be- 
neath or above his station, that his clothes are out of fashion or 
that he has chilled the wrong wine—he may hear you out. But tell 
him that Latin must go (or stay) and he will have you by the 
lapels before you are into the second sentence. This book is re- 
quired reading for anyone who wishes to be well informed before 
writing that Letter to the Editor. 


155 pages $2.00 






Foundations of 
Chomistic Philosophy 


By A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. 


This is an indispensable “first book” by the great French Do- 
minican artist-philosopher. It has often been said to be the finest 
one-volume introduction to the vast world of Christian philosophy. 

Father Sertillanges says that the book is not a resume. “They 
are not of the slightest use to those who know the matter and are 
ignored by the beginner.” Like Pascal, Father Sertillanges wanted 
to forget that he was an author and to write for the general run of 
people, not thinking of the reader as a student at any particular 
stage. 

“We are not writing technicalities, but merely putting the think- 
ing man in direct contact with reality and thought.” 254 pp. $3.75 
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SPRING -- and 
MARY’S MONTH 


“FAIREST STAR OF ALL” 
Compiled by Francis Nugent 


Moving quotations from more than two hun- 
dred writers, each paying tribute to Our 
Lady. $1.50 











OUR LADY OF SPRINGTIME 
By Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 


Joyful springtime verses and delicate sil- 
houettes make up this treasurable book. 
$1.25 











THE FIFTEEN MYSTERIES 
By Theodore Maynard 


In magnificent blank verse, the historical 
and scriptural background of each Mystery 
is unfolded. $1.00 











DAYS OF PRAISE FOR 
MARY OUR MOTHER 


By Catherine and Robb Beebe 


Our Lady’s most notable Feastdays ex- 
plained in winning fashion. Her Litany and 
the Rosary also presented. Two-color illus- 
trations. (6-9 years). 

Paper, $ .75 











OUR LADY GOES A-MAYING 
By Mother Williamson, R.C. 


Charming story, based on an old legend, 
has been called “a treasure for primary 
grades.” Illustrated. $1.00 











THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
ALMANAC for 1957 


Among much else, has an article on notable 
Apparitions of Our Lady. Indexed. 
704 pp., $2.00; cloth, $2.50 


Your bookstore or Dept. 4-2447 





ST. ANTHONY 
GUILD PRESS 


PATERSON, N.J. 
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through the Thomas More Bookshop, book 
reviewing through Books on Trial and book 
dissemination through the Thomas More 
Book Club. Certainly the expansion of the 
scope of Books on Trial from a limited book 
reviewing medium to the highest type of lit- 
erary review, embodying good critical inter- 
pretation of the contemporary literary scene, 
has been a most notable advance. 

Eucene P. WiLiLcING 

The Catholic University of America 

Washington, D.C. 


On the fifteenth anniversary of Books on 
Trial, I am happy to send this word of con- 
gratulation and best wishes. 

As I read the signs in today’s troubled 
heavens, one of the happiest of them seems 
to be the steady growth of a maturing Cath- 
olic intellectual life in America, evidenced by 
so much healthy interest in serious reading. 
That this interest is really growing is attested 
to by the increasing volume of Catholic books 
being published today and by the obvious 
quality of so many of them. 

However, both volume and quality need to 
be called to the attention of an expanding 
audience. It is here that Books on Trial has 
deserved so well of our nation-wide Catholic 
reading public. 

Keep up your good work, and take com- 
fort in the thought that even when—if ever— 
America’s evaluation of a book may not agree 
with one appearing in Books on Trial, we are 
both devoted to the same cause: more and 
better books to develop better (and more) 
Catholics. 

Tuurston N. Davis, S.J. 
America 


New York, N.Y. 


Congratulations to Books on Trial on the oc- 
casion of its fifteenth anniversary. Those of 
us who remember your first struggling days 
certainly had no realization that in fifteen 
short years, Books on Trial and the Thomas 
More Association would become such an im- 
portant part of the Catholic publishing pic- 
ture. Their help and advice, plus an occa- 
sional paternal slap on the wrist, has encour- 
aged many of the Johnny-come-latelys in 
Catholic publishing in projects that were wild 
pipe-dreams fifteen years ago. 
With best wishes on behalf of the entire 

staff of the Catechetical Guild. 

F. Rosert EpMAN 

Catechetical Guild 

St. Paul, Minn. 


For reasons which might prompt me to make 
this letter almost too personal for its general 
purpose, I am happy to send Books on Trial 
my warmest congratulations on having reached 
the ripe age of fifteen. In such ventures I 
insist that fifteen is a ripe age; and I rejoice 
with you in marking an anniversary which 
represents much more than a marking of 
time. 

Of course, I am only one of many who 
have followed the progress of the Thomas 
More Association ever since its modest be- 
ginnings. But I am reasonably certain that 





few, if any, have appreciated more deeply 
and more sincerely the high quality of mer- 
chandise and service maintained through the 
years by this somewhat amazing institution. 
Though I have always lived at a considerable 
distance from Chicago, I have rarely been in 
the city without stopping and shopping at 
Thomas More. And I intend to keep the rec- 
ord up to the level of past performance. 
With these greetings I send you my bless- 

ing and best wishes for many more prosper- 
ous years in the service of the Word. No 
thinking Catholic fails to recognize the im- 
portance of the apostolate of print, but far 
too many unthinking Catholics do fail to 
promote it. In the hope of better things to 
come, I am 

+Leo A. Purstey 

Bishop of Fort Wayne 


Upon its inception fifteen years ago, Books 
on Trial was welcomed by clergy, religious 
and laity as a valuable adjunct to the grow- 
ing American publishing scene. By present- 
ing honest and thoughtful reviews of pub- 
lications of both the Catholic and secular 
presses, Books on Trial fulfills an important 
mission in service to libraries, schools and all 
readers. The many excellent articles, appear- 
ing regularly, are outstanding quality con- 
tributions to the current literary effort. 
Congratulations on your accomplishments 

in the short space of fifteen years, and warm 
wishes for the continued success of Books on 
Trial. 

Bernarp A. BENZIGER 

Benziger Brothers, Inc. 


New York, N.Y. 


In fifteen years Books on Trial has become 
one of the liveliest and most perceptive book 
reviews in the United States. The American 
Book Publishers Council, Inc., earnestly hopes 
that Books on Trial will continue to stimu- 
late good reading habits indefinitely. 

Dan Lacy 

American Book Publishers 

Council, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


Congratulations to Books on Trial on its fif- 
teenth anniversary. After perusing it for al- 
most its full life, I can say that it seems to 
have had a maturity far beyond its years from 
the very beginning. There’s no doubt that the 
reviews and editorial columns are lively, high- 
ly literate, equally readable, pungent and as 
honest as sunlight. Every publisher who prizes 
these all-too-rare qualities (and who does 
not?) must prize the magazine which en- 
courages them. 

Tay Honorr 

J. B. Lippincott Company 

New York, N.Y. 


On this fifteenth anniversary of Books on 
Trial, in behalf of the St. Anthony Guild 
Press I wish to offer genuine congratulations. 
Books on Trial has made itself indispensable 
in the field of Catholic publications. Its range 
issue by issue is astonishing, and anyone who 
reads it regularly will obtain a fair two-hand- 
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THE DARK VIRGIN 


THE BOOK OF OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE 


Edited and translated by Donald Demarest and Coley Taylor. The most beautiful and 
stirring religious event in the history of the Americas—the appearances of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary in Mexico, in 1531—related in the authentic chronicles translated from 
the Spanish and Aztec originals. Beautifully illustrated, with a full-color print of the 
miraculous portrait of Our Lady of Guadalupe. Imprimatur. A’ Catholic Book Club 
Selection. 


“Our Lady has been proclaimed Patroness of the Americas and this scholarly tran- 
scription of the documents relating to the only appearance of Our Lady on the American 
continent makes her shrine in Mexico as well known as Fatima or Lourdes.” —The Rosary 


“No historic projection of Our, Lady holds more immediate spiritual significance 
for our continent than that in which she appears as the heroine of this fascinating book.” 
—Paul Horgan, in America 


“It deserves the widest circulation at this time, in this country, in this world, where 
apartheid and segregation cry out for Mary’s intercession.”—-Francis X. Connolly in 
Catholic Book Club Newsletter $5.00 


AS I PASS, O MANHATTAN 


Edited by ESTHER MORGAN McCULLOUGH 





Life in New York from Indian times to the present—as portrayed by our literary giants in 
short-story, poetry, biography, and history— is the theme of this great anthology. Over 200 
authors; 1260 pages; two-page color photo of skyline at night. $10.00 
“...an anthology which bears every mark of good taste, purposeful research, skillful organiza- 
tion and abounding variety . . . a magnificent tribute to a mighty city.”—John Barkham, 
Saturday Review Syndicate 

“It adds up to a magnificent job. I know of nothing comparable to it; it lives and breathes 
New York. Don’t miss it.”—-August Derleth 

“What a magnificent job! And millions should be happy over it.”—-Edward Prendergast, in 
Los Angeles Herald Express 

“A grand book to get lost in, even if it is too heavy to lug into the subway.”—-Riley Hughes 
in Books on Trial 


OTHER BOOKS OF DISTINCTION 








THE GOLDEN ANGEL: 


Papers on Proust 
by Elliott Coleman $3.50 
Elliott Coleman, Director of The Writing Seminars at 
Johns Hopkins, and noted poet, has provided the essential 
clues to understanding Proust in this study of his Christian 
symbolism. Essential to all who are interested in this “great- 
est novelist of the twentieth century” as Somerset Maugham 
called him not long ago. $3.50 
“The excellence of Mr. Coleman’s interpretative studies rec- 
ommends The Golden Angel to all students of modern litera- 
ture.”—R. F. Grady, S.J. in Best Sellers 
“. .. interesting in conception and delightfully refreshing 
in its particular insights.”"—-Gerda Blumenthal in Thought 
“. .. has remarkably brought to light the nuances of sym- 
bolism and contemplative vision in the work of Marcel 
Proust.”——-Georges Cattaui in Critique, Paris 


TORERO: 
A Bullfighter’s Day 
Text by Enrique Gual; Photos by The Mayos $3.75 
The full course of the bullfight, in moving-picture docu- 
mentary film, selected from a ten-year file of great bullfights 
in Mexico, with the greatest living matadors in action. The 
only modern bullfight book by Latin experts, who know their 
own art from the inside. 
“ , . unassumingly and unerringly professional.” —The 
News, Mexico City 


“They cover every step from the rising of the matador to 
his triumph or his dusty death.”—-Walter Trohan, Chicago 
Tribune 

“.. + one of the best books on bullfighting we have ever 
seen.”—Ken Carnahan, Berkeley Gazette 


ae 


—Dallas News 


“Aficionados who have enjoyed Hemingway’s Death in the 
Afternoon, Tom Lea’s The Brave Bulls, or any other of the 
growing number of books about bullfighting will find this su- 
perbly illustrated handbook as attractive as will amateurs.” 
—Best Sellers 


THE FIVE DEVILS OF KILMAINHAM 
by Esther Morgan McCullough $3.75 


A fine historical novel of life on the outskirts of Dublin 
in the 1880’s, based on a series of murders in a small group 
of friendly families—portraying the effects of crime on the 
innocent. $3.75 

“. .. the warmth and richness of Irish character permeates 
it."—T he Irish Catholic, Dublin 

“. . . @ masterpiece of suspense.”—-John McManis, De- 
troit News 

“. . . as good a tale of Irish village life as we have had 
in years ...a love story that will put a lump in your throat 
and a crime story that will raise the hackles on your neck.” 
— Victor P. Hass, in Omaha World-Herald 


. .. magnificently photographed and textually presented.” 


at booksellers 


COLEY TAYLOR, INC. Publishers NORTH BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR (cont.) 





ed grasp of the publishing situation in Amer- 
ica, Catholic and general. Where so large a 
field is covered there is bound to be diversity 
of quality in the writing, but the general level 
is very good. The feature departments add 
their own individual spice. All in all, a fine 
enterprise, of much promise: to repeat, con- 
gratulations! 

Fr. Damren A. WENZEL, O.F.M. 

St. Anthony Guild Press 

Paterson, N.J. 


I consider it a distinct privilege to commend 
the Thomas More Association on the occasion 
of the fifteenth anniversary of Books on Trial. 
I know of nothing more salutary to profitable 
good reading than the services of Books on 
Trial to a discriminating reading public. The 
apostolate of the press has its own precursor 
in Books on Trial. 

+Joun Kinc Mussio 

Bishop of Steubenville 


We are happy to add our congratulations to 
the hundreds of other messages you will re- 
ceive on the fifteenth anniversary of Books 
on Trial. No other periodical in its field is so 
valuable for both the book store buyer and 
the book store customer. We look forward to 
a succession of anniversaries and a multiply- 
ing subscription list. 

Hucu Garvey 

Templegate 

Springfield, Ill. 


I always open Books on Trial with a certain 
amount of trepidation but also with great 
pleasure each month, and it is indeed an 
achievemerit that a magazine devoted solely 
to books can have survived this long. I sin- 
cerely hope I can look forward to the trepida- 
tion and pleasure for fifteen more years at 
least. All good wishes. 

SHerLa Cupany 

Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc. 

New York, N.Y. 


It is a coincidence that both Books on Trial 
and ourselves will be having our fifteenth 
anniversary this year. It is no coincidence, 
though, that I have been watching you grow 
with interest. 

Books on Trial as well as the whole 
Thomas More organization has become an 
increasingly important influence in the book 
industry. I admire what you have done, and 
also your great restraint in what you have 
not done. Keep up the good work, and I am 
sure that not only I, but everyone else inter- 
ested in the better aspects of books, feel the 
same way. 

FRANKLIN Watts 
Franklin Watts, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


It is difficult to believe that this is only the 
fifteenth anniversary of Books on Trial—the 
scope of your accomplishment would seem to 
indicate a fiftieth aninversary. To achieve 
and maintain the standard your publication 
has these past years is difficult, but indicative 
of a fine future. 
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I am interested in that future, just as I 
now congratulate you for your present 
achievement. As a publisher, I am very much 
aware of the importance of good book re- 
views. Books on Trial has given a remarkable 
service to the bookseller, publisher, reader, 
and, certainly, to the Catholic Church. The 
critics you assemble to review have been most 
judicious; it is gratifying for a publisher to 
know that his books will be reviewed by rec- 
ognized authorities. I have come to know that 
a Books on Trial review means something. 

It is, therefore, a pleasure for me to extend 
to you warmest congratulations from The 
Regnery Company on your fifteenth anniver- 
sary. I am certain that your future accom- 
plishments will equal those that in so short 
a time have made your magazine an out- 
standing contribution to Catholic publishing. 

Henry REGNERY 
Henry Regnery Company 
Chicago, IIl. 


On its teen-age anniversary, Books on Trial 
enjoys the mature reputation of being one of 
America’s outstanding literary reviews. 
Congratulations and best wishes for many 

more years of invaluable service to Catholic 
readers and publishers alike. 

Eucene C. GuMMERSBACH 

B. Herder Book Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


On the occasion of the fifteenth year of the 
issuance of Books on Trial, I join your host of 
friends and supporters in expressing sincerest 
congratulations to the Thomas More Associa- 
tion on the excellent work done in behalf of 
good books and good reading by your peri- 
odical. 

Books on Trial serves admirably in the 
apostolate of your Association which seeks to 
encourage lovers of good reading to the posi- 
tive acceptance of Christian culture as a fac- 
tor on an equal footing with the religion of 
secularism. Books on Trial has been very suc- 
cessful in this mission and enjoys a well- 
merited reputation in its field. 

I pray that God may continue to bless you 
and your co-workers in your splendid apos- 
tolate. 

+Tuomas L. Noa 
Bishop of Marquette 


It is with real pleasure that I congratulate the 
Thomas More Association on the occasion of 
the fifteenth anniversary of the publication 
of Books on Trial. 

I number myself among the early contribu- 
tors to your review pages. Though the issues 
of those days do not compare with the Books 
on Trial of today, the editorial aims appear 
to have remained the same. Over the years, 
I have especially admired the honesty of 
opinion (though I did not always agree with 
the views), which has been a distinguishing 
feature of the articles and reviews appearing 
in your magazine. May these first fifteen years 
be but the beginning of long and continued 
service not only to Catholic but to other read- 
ers as well. ‘ 

By continuing to view the products of all 
publishers critically, and saying what needs 


to be said forthrightly, you cannot but im- 
prove the literary and moral tone of the litera- 
ture being produced today. You can also be 
instrumental in raising the standards of read- 
ing tastes among Catholics. In doing so, you 
will strengthen the impact of Catholic thought 
on the culture of our times. Yours has been 
a responsible voice that deserves to be heard 
in every literate quarter of the English-speak- 
ing world. 
With best wishes for the future. 
Cuartes J. McNerr 
Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher 
Dayton, Ohio 


Please add my voice of praise to what by 
now must be a substantial “Happy Birthday” 
chorus for Books on Trial now celebrating 
its fifteenth anniversary. Always a fair-mind- 
ed and a liberal advocate of the best in Amer- 
ican literature, Books on Trial has managed 
to maintain the Catholic point of view while 
combating pharisaism in all its forms. May 
Books on Trial continue for many more years 
to come! 

Josepn A. Durry 

American Booksellers Association 


New York, N.Y. 


We wish to extend our congratulations and 
sincere good wishes on the occasion of the 
fifteenth anniversary of Books on Trial. Dur- 
ing the fifteen years of publication this maga- 
zine has done much to promote Catholic 
books and its advances both editorially and 
in volume of subscriptions have shown great 
progress over the years. We sincerely wish 
you continued success in this effort. 
CLEMENT J. WAGNER 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


It is a real pleasure to note that Books on 
Trial is completing the fifteenth year of its 
publication. The Thomas More Association is 
deserving of high commendation and a sin- 
cere gratitude of everyone who is interested 
in the promotion of sound literature. 

Books on Trial aims to cultivate a taste for 
good reading. Its articles, in my opinion, are 
interesting and enlightening; its book reviews 
endeavor to give correct evaluations and help 
readers in their selections. 

This fifteenth anniversary of the publica- 
tion of Books on Trial merits more than a 
passing notice. It is a memorable occasion. 
Let me unite with all the friends of the Asso- 
ciation in extending warmest felicitations and 
best wishes. May Books on Trial grow in the 
number of its readers as well as in construc- 
tive influence on all who are in any way 
connected with the publication of reading 
matter. May it serve to offset the injury that 
is done by so much unwholesome printed 
matter. 

+Georce J. Renrinc 
Bishop of Toledo 


Books on Trial deserves hearty thanks for fif- 
teen years of service to Catholic life and 
literature in the United States. The maga- 
zine is impressive evidence of the virility of 
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Treasuries 
O 


The 
most valuable 
Biblical work 
published in 


this generation. 





The first and only work 
of its kind to appear in the 
English language, the 
CATHOLIC BIBLICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA (Old 
and New Testaments) was 
not written for Biblical 
specialists, but for all edu- 
cated people who want a 
full understanding of the 
history, philosophy, pol- 
itics, theology and science 
of Biblical times. As up to 
date as the most recent 
comments on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 


Thumb indexed, 
Buckram Binding ...... $22.00 
Red Morocco Binding 30.00 


“The best guide in English to an 
understanding of the official Roman 
Catholic position on Biblical prob- 
lems and of the Roman Catholic 
contributions to the study of the 


Bible.” 
Prof. R. H. Pfeiffer 
Harvard University 


“American Catholic life 
has been given a great 
boost with the completion 
of the CATHOLIC BIB- 
LICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA.” 
America 
March 9, 1957 









At 
Local Bookstores 
or 


*1890 pages 
* 450 maps, charts, 
illustrations 


*6800 articles 


Biblical 


Information 


Simple, concise and informative, 
GOD’S .HERALDS has one 
avowed purpose: to make the 
Old Testament prophecies more 
understandable, interesting and 
profitable by a knowledge of the 
personality of each prophet and 
in focus with the time, place and 
circumstances in which he 
moved. By J. Chaine 


Translation by 
Brendan McGrath, O.S.B. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., Publishers 


53 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 
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“This is a very good book, 
and one which will help its 
readers to a deeper under- 
standing of the prophets and 
their work.” 


Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 
Books on Trial 
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The Life of 
Hilaire Belloc 


By ROBERT SPEAIGHT. “The 
author has written more 
than a most excellent biog- 
raphy. He has not only cap- 
tured and fixed one of the 
most complex, contradictory 
and brilliant characters ever 
to thunder, rumble, flash 
and explode across this 
astonishing world of ours 
but ... the book becomes also 
a history of Life and Letters 
of the beginning of this cen- 
tury.”—The London Times. 
Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. $6.50 


The Victory of 
Father Karl 


By Otto Pres, s.J. The story 
of one of the most amazing 
ordinations in modern Cath- 
olic history ... of Karl Leis- 
ner. who secretly became a 
priest, despite incredible 
odds, while a prisoner in the 
infamous Dachau _ concen- 
tration camp. Illustrated 
with photographs. $3.75 


Transfigured 
World 


By Sister M. LAURENTIA 
DIGGES, C.s.J. The prize win- 
ning book of the Thomas 
More Association— Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy Contest 
for Nuns. An inspiring book 
that provides a deeper un- 
derstanding of the beauty 
and meaning of the actual 
words, gestures and sym- 
bols used in worship. Illus- 
trated by Sister Charlotte 
Anne Carter, C.s.J. $4.00 


Now at your bookstore! 
Write for free Catholic Book List 
FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
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the Catholic culture in the United States and 
especially of the spirit of initiative and en- 
terprise which is so typical of Catholic life 
in the middle west. 

The policy of Books on Trial to review 
books promptly and to select reviewers who 
can be depended upon for reliable judgments 
has made the publication of especial value. 
Catholic librarians, colleges and schools, and 
readers generally are to be congratulated on 
the quality of service you are rendering. You 
are to be thanked. 

WituiaM C. Bruce 
The Bruce Publishing Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


It has been most gratifying to me to observe 
how Books on Trial has developed over these 
past fifteen years, and now stands in my 
opinion as a leader in its field. In addition to 
the excellent reviews we've always found the 
feature articles most illuminating, especially 
those that keep us in touch with England and 
the continent. My personal congratulations 
to you. 

ANNE Forp 

Houghton Mifflin Company 

Boston, Mass. 


Sincere congratulations on the occasion of the 
fifteenth birthday of Books .on Trial. These 
fifteen years have been years of accomplish- 
ment and of steady progress. Books on Trial 
has become a necessary part of the equip- 
ment of all associated professionally with the 
business of book publishing, of literary edi- 
tors, as well as of all lovers of books. Your 
book reviews, articles and columns set a stand- 
ard of excellence and objectivity of which we 
Catholics are proud. I like the whole maga- 
zine, but I must confess a predilection for 
the barbs and bouquets of your uninhibited 
columnist Dan Herr. 

Rev. Ratpo Gorman, C.P. 

Editor, The Sign 

Union City, N.J. 


With the publication of the fifteenth anni- 
versary edition, Books on Trial can look back 
over fruitful years of service to the book in- 
dustry in general, and in particular to the 
Catholic field of trade book publishing. 
This service has been rendered in a learned 
spirit with a goodly mixture of humor and 
spice. Set up in the proper format of which 
Books on Trial should be proud are reviews, 
comments and looked-for columns which have 
helped raise the dignity of Catholic publish- 
ing in the eyes of America, and is perhaps 
showing a leadership to the entire world. 
Will this review media accept the birth- 

day congratulations of all at Kenedy’s with 
the many felicitations it is bound to receive 
on this occasion. 

Artuur Rew KENEpy 

P. J. Kenedy and Sons 

New York, N.Y. 


Congratulations on the fifteenth anniversary 
of. Books on Trial. Those directing the con- 
tent of the review over the years have been 
gifted with the grace to see that there is light 


in the world—and this in the years when 
mistakes have been made under the guise of 
action labeled “Catholic.” 

Father Gerald Vann, O.P., writing some- 
where on the Christian way of life, gave us 
words for the way Saint Thomas More lived 
and died: “The Word was made flesh: there 
is divine light in the world. We shall never 
reach the end of that thought.” 

Your reviewers have sometimes been poor 
representatives of that spirit. That, I suppose, 
is to be expected. 

So with my sincere ad multos annos goes 
to you who have its responsibility the prayer 
that your publication will always carry the 
torch: “There is light in the world.” 

Sr. M. THomas Aguinas, O.P. 
Sinsinawa, Wis. 


On occasion of the fifteenth anniversary of 
Books on Trial, I can look back to the age of 
eighteen when I first began to enjoy the re- 
view. In those days I was a college student 
and our English professor encouraged us to 
follow it. Little did I realize at that tender 
age that Books on Trial would become my 
friend through the years in a three-fold way. 
Not only does it remain one of my basic 
guides to good reading, but it has served me 
well both as an author and as a publisher of 
books. There are few publications that can 
mean something to a man personally as well 
as professionally. 

In a real sense, Fides Publishers and Books 
on Trial have grown up together. I hope we 
have a fruitful association for many years to 
come. We have passed the age of adolescence 
now and are on the threshold of a full and 
mature life in the service of good reading. It 
is good not to have to walk through this life 
alone. Our sincere congratulations. 

Vincent J. Grese 
Fides Publishers 
Chicago, Ill. 


When the Thomas More Association an- 
nounced the publication of their first issue of 
Books on, Trial fifteen years ago, there were 
quite a few of us who were startled. One 


_ wondered about the ominously foreboding 


title of this magazine. But, during all these 
years, Books on Trial has not only endeared 
itself to so many as a magazine of criticism 
on an honest and fair level but it also has 
become indispensable as a guidepost in the 
Catholic book world. 

And, although some of us in the publish- 
ing field have come in for quite a bit of rib- 
bing by the often irate columnist of “Stop 
Pushing,” such criticism is always welcome 
and helpful. And who would forget the im- 
portance of some of your magnificent articles 
such as the recent “Literature and Censor- 
ship” by Father John Courtney Murray, S.J. 

The Thomas More Association has lots to 
be proud of and Books on Trial reflects the 
wonderful spirit which has made the organ- 
ization one of the important factors in the 
distribution of books. 

Kyritt ScHABERT 
Pantheon Books, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 
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Some Questions and Answers 
on Literature and the Other Arts 


AN INTERVIEW WITH SAMUEL CARDINAL STRITCH 


For the Fifteenth Anniversary of Books 
on Trial, His Eminence Samuel Cardi- 
nal Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, gra- 
ciously consented to this interview by 
Dan Herr, President of the Thomas 
More Association. The Cardinal’s pur- 
pose: “to encourage more serious read- 
ing among our people.”—Editor. 


Your Eminence, I know that 

¢ books have meant a great deal to 

you through the years. Would you tell 

us some of the books that particularly 

impressed you and describe how your 
deep interest in reading developed? 


A That is a hard question to answer. 
¢ There are some traits and habits 
which are so ingrained that you find it 
practically impossible to trace the origin 
of them. I recall that reading in my 
family was so common a practice that 
the children one by one got into it with- 
out any conscious effort. My father was 
the son of a Kerry school-teacher and 
had more than the ordinary education 
of his associates. He kindled in all of 
us a love of good books. My mother, 
after her day’s work, could be seen. in 
the evening with a book. I think too 
that all those in our neighborhood iden- 
tified good reading with good manners. 
At school it was drilled into us that 
education came in the main through 
good reading. But our reading was su- 
pervised. I remember getting my first 
public library card when I was about 
twelve. The lady at the library was very 
careful about the books given to chil- 
dren: Still, one day somehow I did get 
hold of a book which seemed to me a 
promising bit of fiction. When my 
mother saw it, she quietly took it away 
and next day I got another book from 
the library. 

We read all the children’s books— 
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Robinson Crusoe, Treasure Island, Ara- 
bian Nights and the rest. At one time 
the Indian stories of James Fennimore 
Cooper enchanted us. Then there came 
Washington Irving, the American poets, 
with even a good deal of Poe. At an 
early age I read Scott’s novels and 
poetry, a lot of Thackery, some Bulwer- 
Lytton. Shakespeare was a must for ev- 
erybody and when Shakesperian play- 
ers came to our town, it was an event 
and we saved our pennies for the ad- 
mission fee. It was the day of roman- 
ticism and even in popular literature 
there were many good nice things for 
us to read. I know romanticism is out 
of style, but I am glad it had an in- 
fluence on me. 

When I went to boarding school, lit- 
erature was my favorite study, and I had 
the good fortune of having very able 
professors. There was one of them who 
really knew how to teach the subject. 
I remember to this day how eagerly we 
studied the Dr. Johnson period, even 
doing. The Lives of the Poets and Ras- 
selas with the rest. Slowly I turned from 
fiction and poetry to history and biogra- 
phy. Habits of reading remain when 
they are fixed in childhood, but your 
particular interests in life come to in- 
fluence your choices in reading. Still, 
I am glad that I did have the excursions 
through our classical literature in my 
youth. 


Has poetry been an important part 
of your reading? 

At one time of my life I was greatly 
interested in poetry and eagerly read 
our English poets. It may be that I 
missed much in them in my immatur- 
ity, but they delighted me no end. Even 
to this day quotations from them come 
to my mind. What a pity it is that if a 


great poet in our country came today, 
he would have a hard time finding a 
publisher. There can be no real litera- 
ture without poetry. Sometimes I think 
that the trouble happened when some 
later poets tried to tell in poetry what 
only music can tell and became unin- 
telligible to ordinary folk. Then too it 
seems to me that with the coming of 
the modern critic, studies of poetry be- 
came over-rationalized. There may be 
something in Browning’s remark, when 
asked the meaning of one of his verses: 
“I do not remember.” 


What is your opinion of the state of 
American culture? 

I think that our present American 
culture is “spotty.” Certainly I am not 
in the ranks of those who say we have 
no culture. We have great scientists, 
profound research scholars, clever writ- 
ers. There is much that is good. Some- 
times I think the public does not real- 
ize how much culture there is in us. 
Beneath the skin we are a very serious 
people. But something has gone astray. 
It may be that the world confusion and 
the confusion coming from new scien- 
tific discoveries and inventions find their 
expression in us. Machines, growing 
urbanization and economic and social 
problems have contributed to the weak- 
ening of the sense of the dignity of the 
human person. This expresses itself in 
a loss of dignity. They talk much about 
realism, but they forget that when you 
sacrifice dignity in living, some bad 
things follow. It seems to me that you 
can sum up our cultural failure in the 
simple proposition: we have forgotten 
the dignity and the priority of the hu- 
man person and have not fixed our 
values in relation to the great Christian 
ideal of the human person. From this 
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we have gone on to being so enchanted 
by the changes which have come as to 
forget the absolutes—the unchanged and 
unchangeables. 

Still, | have no sympathy with some 
of our European critics, who would have 
our world cultural. influence as a dis- 
aster. We have much to be proud of 
and we have much to correct, but there 
is a hope in our humanity and our grop- 
ing for better ‘things. There is among 
us a profound religious conviction, and 
we have never yielded to the philosophy 
of futility. There must come a better 
realization of the high importance of 
things of the mind. Athletic prominence 
and play-ground popularity must not 
obscure the more valuable achievements 
of the higher faculties of man. I said 
something about the loss of the sense 
of the dignity of the human person. 
Does it not follow that there is a loss 
of good taste? We must not depend too 
much on organizations and institutions 
for our cultural advance. We do a lot 
for education and for organized good 
undertakings. Sometimes it seems that 
we admire good culture at a distance 
and are willing to promote it but prac- 
tically we do little to achieve it. It comes 
from principles, it comes from a love of 
the good. But the culture of a people 
must be rooted deep in the people. It is 
every man’s business. Is it not true that 
our culture can reach its perfection only 
when we understand in our daily lives 
that we are called to be children and 
not mere creatures of God? 


How would you evaluate modern lit- 
erature? 

Frankly I am puzzled when I look 
at our modern literature. Sometimes: I 
think that I am like a man judging it 
from another planet. With all its ad- 
mirable techniques, it does not lift you 
up. When you get through with one of 
these works of fiction, you do not feel 
cleaner and nobler. Romanticism may 
have been unreal and it may have led 
to false notions, but it did lift you up. 
Actually I read little fiction today. I 
simply abhor the kind of realism which 
associates you with people who offer 
you nothing to stimulate seeking the 
better things. 


What is Catholic literature? 

I think that in a sense there is’ such 
a thing as Catholic literature, although 
I prefer to call it a phase of literature 
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rather than a category in literature. As 
I understand the term, Catholic litera- 
ture is the presentation of Catholic doc- 
trine and life in all its aspects. It may 
be history, it may be sociology, it may be 
theology, it may be philosophy, it may 
be ascetics and it may be fiction and 
poetry. It tells the tremendous mystery 
of the Incarnation of the Divine Word 
and His Redemption of mankind. It 
speaks of the man who has been re- 
created in the grace of God. It talks of 
things sublime. It offers the greatest of 
achievements. And it embraces the do- 
ing of everything which is good and 
beautiful. This sort of Catholic litera- 
ture faces the facts of our times. It may 
picture virtue without ever mentioning 
the word “Catholic.” It may promote 
scientific advance and profound scholar- 
ship, because these are good things and 
have a relation to the ultimate end of 
man. It may hail new inventions to 
show how they, like all economy, must 
be means and not ends. It is the ex- 
pression of genuine Catholic thought 
and living. 


What is the greatest need in Cath- 
olic literature today? 

Here we have a question which has 
been answered by many. I would say 
that we must produce more creative 
minds, capable of presenting the whole- 
ness of Catholic thought and living. 
Sometimes I read Catholic authors who 
are very shallow. Sometimes I read 
Catholic authors who are trying to be 
only copyists of a literary idiom of their 
times. But we have many good ones. 
We need more of them. I think that 
we have the talent. Our effort must be 
to get it to express itself. The oppor- 
tunity is before us and we must not 
let it pass by. 

It is a fact that literature in a real 
sense is the work of readers. All that 
we are doing to build up a larger reader 
public for our Catholic writers is very 
important. I am interested in our parish 
libraries, in things such as the Thomas 
More Association is doing, in our Cath- 
olic publishers. It is a fact that good 
Catholic books are reaching a larger and 
larger number of readers. But we must 
have the writers. In the field of learned 
treatises and devotional works there has 
been progress. But we need more writ- 
ers in creative literature which will 
reach down into people. 

I am hopeful for the things we all 





want. I see many things about me in 
our highly educated Catholics which tell 
me that they spend a lot of time in the 
desert of meditation and study. Some 
day they are going to take up their 
plans and with that artistry which 
comes from being one’s self tell the 
things they have seen and heard. 


Would you comment on what is de- 
scribed as “the realistic Catholic novel”? 

It depends on your definition of “real- 
ism.” The Catholic writer of fiction 
must never forget the greatest realities. 
In his interpretations he must always 
picture man in the light of the great 
spiritual realities. He must not limit his 
definition of “realism” to merely the 
things you hear with your ears or touch 
with your hands. If he keeps in mind 
the great spiritual realities, he will be 
able to treat of people in our times and 
conditions and still lift his reader up 
to God. I certainly do not approve for 
Catholic writers “realism” if you mean 
going into the sewers of human society 
for life studies or treating sex in a way 
which St. Paul long ago banished from 
Christian thinking. It seems to me that 
there is a happy middle way. The Cath- 
olic writer will deal with our times and 
our problems but always without stoop- 
ing to an ugliness which harms and nev- 
er helps. 


Should the novel propagandize? 

This word “propagandize” has come 
to connote the use of the phenomena of 
mass psychology in seeking acceptance 
of a position. The Catholic writer 
should seek to tell the truth, and truth 
needs no propaganda. Our invitation to 
the world is what our Blessed Savior 
said: “Come and see.” We must tell 
the truth and help men to see it. That 
is all. 


What can we do about the great need 
for more and better Catholic writers? 

As the number of highly educated 
Catholics increases, we shall have more 
Catholic writers. We must remember 
that Catholic immigrants came to this 
country under the stress of making a 
living for their families. There was a 
family economic problem. Only a few 
of them had enjoyed higher education 
opportunities. Today the picture is 
changed. They are sending their chil- 
dren to colleges and universities. We 

(Continued on page 431) 
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MEMORIAL 


JOHN C. 
TULLY 


1884 - 1957 


S sone C. Tutty, founder of the Thom- 
as More Association, died March 6, 
1957, in Salinas, California, at the age 
of seventy-two. 

To all of us at the Thomas More 
Association, the news of Mr. Tully’s 
death was a cause for sorrow. Even the 
younger members of the Staff, who did 
not know him personally, realized that 
this sad news concerned them—through 
the Association which he founded and 
developed he had deeply . influenced 
their lives. We all paid honor to him 
when he returned for the last time to 
be buried in his hometown, La Grange, 
Illinois, and we discussed just how we 
would write about him in the pages of 
Books on Trial, which was probably 
closer to his heart than any other ac- 
tivity of the Thomas More Association. 
We agreed that a simple reminiscence 
would be more typical of him and the 
magazine he founded, more’ befitting 
the traditions of the Thomas More Asso- 
ciation than a formal eulogy. 

To write about Mr. Tully is not 
easy. When a friend dies, you cannot 
readily express your thoughts and feel- 
ings; it is even more dificult when your 
friend was a complex man. It is not’ my 
intention to attempt a complete portrait 


of Mr. Tully for I do not believe that 


any one person could. Mrs. Tully and 
her daughters could write about him as 
a husband and father; associates in ra- 
dio manufacturing and banking could 
describe him as a business man; those 
who knew him through the years at 
Notre Dame could tell of his devotion 
and service to his school; leaders of 
civic and Catholic organizations in Chi- 
cago and Salinas could relate how from 
his earliest days to almost his final hours 
he gave his time and his talents, fre- 
quently at great sacrifice; and countless 
unknown recipients of his personal char- 
ity could give thanks for his quiet, sim- 
ple, and often anonymous help when it 
was needed most. And yet, even all 
these could not tell the whole story of 
John C. Tully. No man, of course, is 
simple, but Mr. Tully was more com- 
plex than most. All I can do is try to 
write briefly about Mr. Tully as we at 
Thomas More saw him. : 
John Tully—well as I knew hin, it 
still does not come easily to call him 
John—founded the Thomas More Asso- 
ciation at an age when most men are 
ready to enjoy a few years well-deserved 
rest. He had recently retired from busi- 
ness when he was asked to*help launch 
a new Catholic bookshop. First, he gave 
only of his money and his organizational 
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ability; only when it became certain 
that the struggling little shop must fail 
unless he acted did he devote his full- 
time attention to it. He often said that 
of all his many activities, this bookshop 
proved to be the most difficult. Al- 
though books were vital to him through- 
out his life, the literary scene and the 
book world were new to him. He en- 
tered into this new venture with zest 
and although he never received the 
slightest financial benefit for his ten 
years of unflagging labor for the Asso- 
ciation—and through it, of course, for 
the Church—he felt richly rewarded, I 
think, by the knowledge that he had 
contributed to enriching the lives~of 
those the Association served and that 
he had pioneered a new spirit in the 


Catholic book trade. And he enjoyed 


. every minute of it! It seemed to us that 


he was never happier than when, sur- 
rounded by page proofs of Books on 
Trial, he took on the role of a harassed 
and over-burdened editor. To be a writer 
or an editor must have been an early 
ambition of his and the thrill of actu- 
ally realizing this ambition was not dim- 
inished by the fact that it came late in 
life. 

In many ways Books on Trial and the 

(Continued on page 422) 
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THIRD ANNUAL AWARD 











ee Fest compiled by the Rev. Alban Butler in the eight- 
eenth century and later partially revised by Her- 
bert Thurston, S.J., early in this century, this monumen- 
tal work was completely revised, expanded and brought 
fully up-to-date by the late Father Thurston and the noted 
English scholar and hagiographer, Donald Attwater. 

“An encyclopedic undertaking, the revised edition pre- 
sents in four handsome and expertly crafted volumes the 
lives of more than 2,500 saints and beati—over a thou- 
sand more than were treated in the original work. Dis- 
tinguished scholarship and uniformly excellent editing 
establishes for the Kenedy edition an unquestionable right 
to serve as the comprehensive and definitive source for 
the rich legacy of the lives of the saints. 

“That everywhere this work has met with the highest 
praise and acclaim from reader, critic and scholar, is grati- 
fying to all those who treasure high hopes for the future 
of Catholic literature. The Kenedy edition of Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints not only fills a great need in Cath- 
olic letters, it is the finest history of the saints ever pub- 
lished in the English language—truly a supreme work by 
any and every standard. 

“Among the many enviable qualities of good publish- 
ing that characterize the accomplishments of P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons is their faith in the importance of their books. 
The finest of titles must gather dust on the publisher’s 
shelves unless the world is 
made conscious of its worth. 
The spirited, tasteful and 
professional promotion of 
Kenedy books, typified by 
the vigorous and successful 
campaign for Butler’s Lives . 
of the Saints, is evidence of 
their awareness that Cath- 
olic books must be effective- 
ly presented to the public. 

“This award is intended 
not only to commend the 





Donald Attwater 





THE THOMAS MORE 
ASSOCIATION MEDAL 


IS AWARDED TO P. J. KENEDY & SONS, PUBLISHERS, 
FOR “BUTLER’S LIVES OF THE SAINTS,” THE MOST 
DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBUTION TO CATHOLIC 
PUBLISHING DURING THE PAST YEAR 


splendid publishing achievement represented by the new 
edition of Butler’s Lives of the Saints, but to accord to 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons special recognition as publishers of 
discrimination and vitality. Many publishers can boast 
of a long history; few, however, can claim a stature com- 
parable to their years. In their 131. years of publishing, 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons have maintained a policy of force- 
ful integrity; yet today they combine this maturity with 
the enthusiasm and ambitious idealism of the most youth- 
ful newcomer. In the fullest, most admirable and exact- 
ing sense of the words, P. J. Kenedy & Sons merit the 
title ‘Catholic publisher.’ 

“The Directors and Staff of the Thomas More Asso- 
ciation honor P. J. Kenedy & Sons, their Editors and 
Staff, for the vision and skill which brought us Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints and express confidence that they will 
in the future, as they have so admirably in the past, 
continue to serve Catholic letters with such inspired abil- 
ity and with such richness of utility and meaning.” 

The above citation will be presented to P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons along with the Thomas More Association Medal 
on May 4 in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel LaSalle, 
Chicago. 

The Thomas More Association Medal is an annual 
award, being given this year for the third time. It was 
awarded for the year 1954 to Doubleday and Company 
for Image Books, and: for 
1955 to Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc. for The Cypresses Be- 
lieve in God by Jose Maria 
Gironella. 

The Thomas More Asso- 
ciation Medal was _estab- 
lished by the Directors and 
Staff of the Association be- 
cause of their belief that the 
role of the publisher is one 
of the most important and 
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BIRTHDAY RETROSPECT 


Fifteen Years of Catholic Writing 


By MONSIGNOR JOHN S. KENNEDY 


O* THE occasion of the fifteenth an- 
niversary of Books on Trial, I 
have been asked to say something about 
the developments in the field of Cath- 
olic books, and books of interest to Cath- 
olics, during the magazine’s first decade 
and a half. It is a pleasure to take part 
in a birthday party honoring Books on 
Trial, for it has performed manifold 
service and has grown better with each 
passing year, which is more than can 
be said of most of us. But my contribu- 
tion to the festivities is likely to be 
thankless and perhaps even to start a 
squabble. I can give only one man’s 
opinion and am bound to omit one or 
more of the most significant elements 
or individual books of 1942-1957. Be- 
fore any of the celebrants start throw- 
ing things at me, let me voice my tre- 
pidation and mutter my apologies for 
what I am about to perpetrate. 

I am attempting merely to point a 
hesitant finger at the highlights of the 
period. And since it is the Catholic as- 
pect of publishing in this term of years 
that we are concerned with, I have 
adopted a scheme which begins with 
Christ, proceeds to the Church, and 
continues—with some logic, 1 hope— 
from there. 

Books about Christ have been almost 
numberless. Two stand out as without 
peer. One is the two-volume translation 
of Jesus Christ: His Life, His Teaching, 
and His Work by Father Ferdinand 
Prat, S.J., The other is the translation 
of The Lord by Monsignor Romano 
Guardini. 

The Prat book follows the Gospels, 
explaining each detail in their portrayal 
of the Savior’s life, mission, and doc- 
trine. Its scholarship is of the first order. 
But it presents this wealth of data in 
terms readily comprehensible by the 
ordinary reader and inducing medita- 
tion. 
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The Guardini book is not a “life of 
Christ,” but a series of penetrating dis- 
cussions of the meaning, in itself, for 
me personally, and for our era, of every 
facet of the Savior’s action and utter- 
ance. Anyone who works at both books 
arrives at a profound realization of the 
centrality and omni-pertinence of the 
incarnate Son of God. 

He lives on, of course, in the Church, 
which is the Mystical Body of Christ. 
The Holy Father has, in our age, dwelt 
often on this idea and opened out its 
signification. A considerable quantity of 
books has been devoted to explication 
of his teaching, step by step. So that 
the identity of the Church and the im- 
port of membership in it have been 
made clearer and more telling to peo- 
ple who may have had a kind of sec- 
tarian notion of Catholicism and being 
a Catholic. Such a notion could not re- 
main in anyone who read Father Henri 
de Lubac’s The Splendour of the 
Church. 

Many books have presented the teach- 
ings of the Church. For example, The 
Triptych of the Kingdom by N. G. M. 
van Doornik, S. Telsma, and A. van 
de Lisdonk is a brisk but exhaustive 
rehearsal of Catholic doctrine. F. J. 
Sheed’s Theology and Sanity cogently 
shows the reasonableness of that doc- 
trine. Father Francis J. Connell’s Out- 
lines of Moral Theology summarizes 
the Church’s teaching on the morality 
of human actions. Joseph de Guibert’s 
The Theology of the Spiritual Life is 
a concise encyclopedia of the laws of 
Christian perfection. These laws have 
been applied to the homely circum- 
stances of everyday life in’a host of 
books, a typical example being Perfec- 
tion Is for You by Thomas J. Higgins, 
S.J. 

There has been decided emphasis on 
the liturgy as the means par excellence 


for union with Christ and transforma- 
tion in Christ. Books on the Mass have 
appeared practically every month, some 
as recondite as Father Louis Bouyer’s . 
The Pascal Mystery, which deals spe- 
cifically with Holy Week but affords 
keys to the sacred liturgy in general, 
some as offhand in style as Monsignor 
Ronald Knox’s The Mass in Slow Mo- 
tion. 

Mary Perkins edited a symposium 
called The Sacramhental Way which in- 
troduces the reader to the liturgical sys- 
tem of growth in Christ. The Sacra- 
ments have been fully treated. Thus, 
Thomas Merton gave us his best book, 
severely simple in style, in The Living 
Bread, which of course is about the 
Eucharist, and in Pardon and Peace 
Father Alfred Wilson, C.P., spelled out 
the constructive method of using the 
Sacrament of Penance. 

The Church, its teachings, its liturgy 
antedate the New Testament, which 
God gave mankind through the Church. 
Fresh translations of it, into modern 
English, have been a feature of the 
last fifteen’ years. The Confraternity 
version began to circulate at just about 
the time Books on Trial was taking its 
first steps. Later came the Knox trans- 
lation and the Kleist-Lilly translation. 
The result was a widespread and lively 
interest in the Scriptures. Tens of thou- 
sands of copies of each rendition were 
purchased and, one hopes, read. 

Books about the Bible, particularly 


the New, Testament, multiplied. Best 


sellerdom was achieved by Fulton Ours- 
ler’s The Greatest Story Ever Told and 
The Greatest Faith Ever Known, pop- 
ularizations respectively of the Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles. More solid 
commentaries, though reaching no such 
circulation as the Oursler efforts, found 
a considerable public. 

Published, too, were the writings of 
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great teachers of ages past. Two gigan- 
tic series, entitled The Fathers of the 
Church and Ancient Christian Writers, 
were introduced. A house not given to 
Catholic titles brought out The Basic 
Writings of St. Augustine, The Basic 
Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas and 
The Wisdom of Catholicism. A new 
edition of the writings of Cardinal New- 
man was launched. 

Consistent attention was paid to out- 
standing exemplars of the Christian 
faith and practice. Unique among hu- 
man persons and unique in the Cath- 
olic view is Mary, the Mother of God. 
The Marian Year and the definition of 
the dogma of the Assumption led to the 
production and release of scores of vol- 
umes concerning Our Lady. Also, con- 
centration on her appearances at Fa- 
tima became practically universal, and 
of library dimensions was the volume 
of books, a few very good and too many 
mediocre, concerning this wonder. 

Books about the saints abounded. 
Johannes Jorgensen’s two-volume study, 
St. Bridget of Sweden, belongs at the 
top of the list. Among the already can- 
onized, those most written about were 
St. Joan of Arc, St. Teresa of Avila and 
St. Therese of Lisieux, the last-named 
emerging from the confectionery mask 
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in which she had been imprisoned and 
her stark greatness concealed. Of those 
canonized in the 1942-1957 span, the 
chief attention was paid to St. Frances 
Xavier Cabrini, the first American citi- 
zen declared a saint, St. Maria Goretti, 
and St. Pius X. Although St. Pius was 
treated by not a few authors, the one 
unexceptionable book about him was 
largely composed of brilliant photo- 
graphs, taken by Leonard von Matt, 
who did similarly fine books on St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi and St. Ignatius Loyola. 

There were several biographies of St. 
Thomas More, and a distinguished one 
of St. John Fisher (by E. E. Reynolds). 
That these men should intrigue both 
writers and readers is no mystery; in 
them is seen a predicament, along with 
the invariable Catholic response to it, 
which has spread around the world and 
grown acute in our lifetime—the harsh 
challenge which totalitarianism flings at 
conscience. The Reformation centuries, 
to which More and Fisher belonged, 
have of late been closely re-examined, 
both in themselves and in their bearing 
on the present, and towering over all 
the books of this sort is Father Philip 
Hughes’ three-volume chef d’oeuvre, 
The Reformation in England. 

The Church in the modern age came 
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in for extensive notices. Thus in Pio 
Nono, E. E. Y. Hales did a superb job 
of cutting through the myths surround- 
ing this nineteenth century pontiff and 
showing the true character of the forces 
with which he had to cope, forces de- 
cisive in shaping the new age to which 
we belong. 

The pronouncements of subsequent 
Popes have been reproduced and com- 
mented on again and again. The princi- 
pal focus has been on the encyclicals 
and statements of Pope Pius XII, who, 
in a pontificate already lengthy, has 
spoken on myriad topics, expressing the 
mind of the Church concerning every 
phase of contemporary life. Pius XII is 
probably the best known Pope in his: 
tory; certainly, more people have seen 
him and heard him than any of his 
predecessors, and in consequence there 
have cropped up books galore on the 
Pope and the Vatican. 

Taking their lead from His Holiness, 
Catholic authors have expounded the 
Church’s social doctrine, its teaching on 
war and peace, its stand on Commun- 
ism, etc. Jacques Maritain continued his 
invaluable work of illuminating philo- 
sophic problems and charting Christian 
humanism. Christian principles as to 
marriage, the family, the education of 
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youth have been spelled out in volume 
upon volume, and there have been very 
effective books prescribing for Christian 
family living. 

We have seen the rise of a new sci- 
ence concerned with mental health and 
mental illness. This the Church has not 
failed to note and weigh, both in its 
positive contributions and in its ques- 
tionable features. In The Third Rev- 
olution, Karl Stern argued that there is 
no irreconcilable difference between the 
Christian religion and the scientific sub- 
stance of Freud’s discoveries, and there 
were two plump collections of meaty 
essays, Psychiatry and Catholicism edit- 
ed by Father James H. VanderVeldt, 
O.F.M., and Dr. Robert Odenwald, and 
Faith, Reason and Modern Psychiatry 
edited by Dr. Francis J. Braceland, 
which explored the areas of compatibil- 
ity and incompatibility between the old 
faith and new theories and techniques. 
Other books looking into the subject in- 
cluded Psychiatry for Priests by Dr. 
Herman Dobbestein, Neuroses and Sac- 
raments by Father Alan Kennan, 
O.F.M., and Guilt by Caryll House- 
lander. Limitations of space decree that 
Miss Houselander can be mentioned 
only in this connection. But I should 
like to insert a sentence saying that her 
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books, of several sorts, were among the 
most remarkable of the period, espe- 
cially in the spiritual line. 

That the Church respects the com- 
petence of science and resorts to scien- 
tific tests in some of its inquiries was 
brought out in several books, some deal- 
ing with the physical phenomena of 
mysticism. Both Hilda Graef, in The 
Case of Therese Neumann, and Father 
Paul Siwek, S.J., in The Riddle of Kon- 
nersreuth, applied such criteria, as well 
as those laid down by Benedict XIV, 
to the famous German woman. 

Since the work of the Church is most 
conspicuously carried out by priests and 
nuns, the frequency of books about one 
or the other category was only to be 
expected. Some American priests wrote 
autobiographies which were intended as 
more than personal narratives. Among 
these were Roman Collar by Monsignor 
E. Roberts Moore and Parish Priest by 
Father Roy E. McWilliams. A_ priest 
who signed himself “Father X” served 
up a concoction of humor and human- 
ity styled Everybody Calls Me Father, 
which caused many to laugh and some 
to wince. The use of revolutionary 
methods in the ministry elsewhere was 
reported in books about the priest-work- 
ers of France. Two men who embarked 
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on preparation for the priesthood but 
found that they were without a voca- 
tion, wrote frank and moving accounts 
of their experiences: they were Gary 
MacEoin, author of Nothing Is Quite 
Enough, and Denis Meadows, author 
of Obedient Men. And E. Boyd Bar- 
rett told, in Shepherds in the Midst, of 
the strayed priests who need our pray- 
ers and kindness to bring them back 
from the wilderness. 

There were even more books about 
nuns, some obviously written to prove 
that religious life is not bizarre, not a 
last resort for freaks. Sister Mary Lau- 
rence titled her opus Nuns Are Real 
People. Sister Mary Jean Dorcy gave us 
Shepherd’s Tartan; Madeline de Frees, 
The Springs of Silence; Mother Cathe- 
rine Thomas, My Beloved: The Story 
of a Carmelite Nun; Sister Mary Fran- 
cis, A Right to Be Merry. A while back 
there was a ruckus over Monica Bald- 
win’s I Leap Over the Wall, in which 
the author related her life in the clois- 
ter and her reasons for leaving, and just 
now there is similar commotion over 
The Nun's Story by Kathryn Hulme, 
a runaway best seller purporting to re- 
veal why one aspirant to religious life 
failed to’ make the grade. Soaring over 

(Continued on page 425) 
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FIFTEEN YEARS OF GROWING 


A Look at the Past 


By SISTER MARY HESTER, $.S.N.D. 


[7 1s dificult to believe that Books on 
Trial has been in existence only fif- 
teen years; so much has been accom- 
plished in so brief a time. The con- 
tinued existence of the magazine in it- 
self would have been an achievement; 
at least two younger Catholic publica- 
tions, of more general interest one 
would suppose, have been forced out of 
business by economic conditions: the 
short-lived Kansas City Catholic daily, 
The Sun Herald, and, during the past 
year, Integrity, after ten years of apos- 
tolic controversy. 

But Books on Trial, in addition to 
being better established, is certainly a 
more potent influence in American 
Catholic Life than it was in April, 1942, 
when the first issue went out from 22 
West Monroe Street. The growth of 
the magazine is revealed through an 
examination of the fifteen volumes of 
Books on Trial better than through any 
carefully compiled statistics, although 
anyone with an interest in counting 
might come up with an impressive num- 
ber of books reviewed and evaluated in 
those fifteen years, I am sure. 

I found a study of the fifteen vol- 
umes both rewarding and fun. 

In the first issue John C. Tully, 
founder of the Thomas More Associa- 
tion and first editor of the magazine, 
made clear the aims of Books on Trial: 
“to place before the ordinary reader . . . 


information which the public does not . 


have in any readily available form, or 
at any reasonable cost,” since, as Mr. 
Tully insisted, “there is greater destruc- 
tion from erosion than from earthquake” 
(April, 1942). 

Changes in the editors have not 
meant a change in that original objec- 
tive. In July, 1950, Dan Herr, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Tully as president of the 
Thomas More Association, wrote, “Be- 


cause many Catholics have neither the 
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education and the background nor the 
inclination to appreciate Graham Greene 
and Evelyn Waugh, are we going to 
deny them books which they believe 
are enjoyable and inspiring? Are we 
going to insist that if they can’t run 
with the intellectuals, we just don’t 
want them around?” But both the Cath- 
olic intellectual and the “ordinary read- 
er” have found Books on Trial satisfy- 
ing, because the reading interests of 
both have been considered. And the 
battle goes merrily on as to whether 
the intellectuals in America form a mut- 
ual admiration society, or whether they 
are an absolute necessity for the survival 
of the Church in contemporary America 
(December, 1955). Evidence through 
the years seems to show that the editors 
of Books on Trial feel there is plenty 
of room for both. 

I had forgotten when I began my re- 
search that the early issues of the mag- 
azine featured a chart, Re-Vu-Log (title 
copyrighted!), which listed current best 
sellers, evaluating them from the moral 
view-point of the editors, for the editors 
drew up the chart, and even in those 
good old days they did not always agree 
with their reviewers on the value of a 
book. The May-June issue, 1942, chart- 
ed one book a “must for the informed 
reader,” four that “should be in every 
library,” twenty-one “excellent,” fifty- 
one “favorable,” sixteen “well written 
and of current interest,” seven “of doubt- 
ful merit.” Five were classified as “why 
bother reading?” three “unfavorable,” 





At the invitation of the editors, Sister 
Mary Hester, S.S.N.D., has taken a 
critical look at the back issues of Books 
on Trial, and reports herewith. Sister 
Hester teaches creative writing and 
English literature at Mount Mary Col- 
lege, Milwaukee. 


eight “offensive or objectionable in 
whole or in part,’ and four “disap- 
proved,” the whole providing a normal 
curve for the satisfaction of the statis- 
tician. In 1947 the chart divided books 
into five divisions: Fiction, Spiritual, 
Non-Fiction, High School and Adult, 
and evaluated them morally by General 
Rating, Objectionable and Disapproved, 
the last two frequently although not al- 
ways, synonymous. In 1950 the chart 
was dropped and readers were advised 
to read the reviews for appraisal, al- 
though books reviewed in the June issue 
were classified on the basis of morality 
with evaluation similar to Legion of 
Decency ratings: unobjectionable, un- 
objectionable for adults, objectionable in 
part, and not recommended. A few 
months later both chart and lists of 
moral ratings disappeared from the mag- 
azine and the responsibility became the 
reviewer's—a responsibility, incidentally, 
which has considerably raised the stand- 
ard of the reviews. 

Books on Trial was not originally 
listed in The Catholic Periodical Index. 
In March, 1943, the editor explained, 
“We do not consider the matter import- 
ant for the reason that according to the 
latest edition of the Press Directory the 
total circulation of the Index is only 
382 copies.” Apparently the circulation 
of The Catholic Periodical Index jumped 
to an “important” size, for in July, 
1948, Books on Trial was indexed. 
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The magazine was a great deal chum- 
mier in its infancy, volunteering to sell 
a 1699 Missale Romanum for a sub- 
scriber and a twenty volume set of 
Brownson’s works, as well as to suggest 
suitable play material for various age 
groups. Eddie Doherty and Catherine 
De Hueck got congratulations and best 
wishes in September, 1943, following 
their June 25 wedding, and Mother 
Agatha,.O.S.U., first teacher of Library 
Science at Catholic University came in 
for her share of congratulations on her 
golden jubilee in 1948. The Thomas 
More Association offered to send Books 
on Trial free for one year with any 
subscription to The Commonweal at 
that magazine’s regular rate. “This offer 
is made without consultation with Com- 
monweal,” said the editor, “simply in 
the hope that it may bring in a few 
subscriptions since it would be a tragedy 
to see them discontinue” (April, 1942). 
In 1944 you could get a “useful note- 
book of 32 pages, good bond paper for 
jotting down your memoranda,” and “a 
free Books on Trial Teachers Manual” 
in 1950. 

Games were a part of Books on Trial’s 
childhood, but in keeping with its tone, 
they were always rather literary games 
bearing more than a coincidental re- 
semblance to “Authors,” or its more 
sophisticated descendant, “21.” Authors, 
books, characters or passages to be iden- 
tified by brief quotes demanded a fairly 
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accurate knowledge of Evelyn Waugh’s 
works, of Kristin Lavransdatter, or 
Chesterton’s Autobiography. 

And there were contests: for the best 
definition of a Catholic book, with a 


complete set of Companion to the Sum-, 


ma as prize, for a basic Catholic library 
of five, ten and fifteen books with a 
copy of Wisdom of Catholicism for the 
winner. The author of the best letter 
explaining “What's Wrong with our 
Reading,” stood a good chance of right- 
ing his own with $100 worth of books 
as the prize. Even high school students 
had their book review contest—the win- 
ner giving a surprisingly good estimate 
of Owen Francis Dudley’s The Master- 
ful Monk (“What strange catalyst has 
made of this mixture of exaggerated 
characters, polemics, heroics and senti- 
mentalism a book which year after year 
high school students rate near the top 
of their Catholic fiction list?”) 

Walt Whitman’s “To have great poets 
there must be great audiences too,” be- 
came for the editors of Books on Trial 
“To have great readers they must be 
given literary criticism.” From the be- 
ginning when Elizabeth Monroe did a 
series of articles on “How to Read,” to 
the March, 1957, issue with its scholar- 
ly “Introduction to Dawson,” by Wilfrid 
Sheed, “Forbidden Reading,” by John 
J. Lynch, S.J., and Edward Fischer’s 
remarkable profile of Ivan Mestrovic, 
sculptor and patriot, essays of unusual 
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penetration and insight have been a 
regular valuable feature. 

Some very wise things have been said 
in these essays by some of the best 
Catholic authors of our time. It is a 
pity the best have not been collected in 
one volume for the benefit of those who 
do not have access to a library and the 
complete set of Books on Trial. Perhaps 
the editors plan to give it consideration 
as an anniversary project—at any rate, 
I offer it as a suggestion. 

Suggestions and crusades have piled 
into the office through the “Letters to 
the Editor” column, crusades to reform 
the entire publishing business, to start 
a drive to do away with courtesy dis- 
counts, to provide a living royalty rate 
for authors, to start a campaign “to 
liquidate a large percentage of the dead 
wood in the magazine world” (Febru- 
ary, 1944), “to bring out a literary sup- 
plement to enhance the numberless di- 
ocesan newspapers” (Jan.-Feb., 1954), 
“to inaugurate the business of a Catho- 
lic News agency to cover the ‘United 
States” (September, 1945), “to publish 
an occasional short story in Books on 
Trial (May-June, 1942) to encourage 
young authors,” most of which the edi- 
tors saw fit to ignore. 


12 MAGAZINE, which began as a 
kind of Catholic Book Review Di- 
gest, by slow but deliberate growth that 
(Continued on page 419) 
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ALICE CURTAYNE 


The Development 
of Irish Publishing 


| HAVE a striking statement to make at the outset of this ar- 

ticle on publishing in Ireland during the last fifteen years. 
Those familiar with Irish literature and especially with the 
great names of Yeats, Joyce and Synge will doubtless hear 
with surprise that the leadership in letters now appears to be 
passing to writers in the Irish language. Among Irish pub- 
lishers, the achievements of Sairseal & Dill are the brightest 
light that has ever shone in this field, all the more remark- 
able from the fact that they confine their output to works in 
the Irish language only. The position they have won for them- 
selves in such a short time entitles them to first place in this 
survey. 

The firm was founded only ten years ago by John Sarsfield 
O’Hegarty, son of the late P. S. O’Hegarty, a name honoured 
in Ireland as one of the Revolutionary leaders and as a bril- 
liant controversial writer. All publishing in Ireland at that 
period tended towards the doldrums, but especially regard- 
ing books in Irish which really had no way of reaching the 
public. True, a government-sponsored enterprise was doing 








CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


Survey of English 
Catholic Writers 


q{™= most notable event in English Catholic letters in the 
last fifteen years has been the publication of Monsignor 
Knox’s translation of the Bible—notable for its intrinsic merits 
and for the curiosity that Protestant England, one of whose 
most treasured complaints has been for 400 years that Cath- 
olics are not allowed to read the Bible, has united to honour 
this great Catholic biblical scholar. Besides his translation 
Monsignor Knox has in recent years published his great work 
Enthusiasm. There are many, inside and outside the Church, 
who would see in him the greatest living master of English 
prose. 

Of other priests, if we confine ourselves to those who have 
made their names known to the general non-Catholic public, 
the most distinguished are perhaps those great Jesuit writers, 
Father Martin D’Arcy and Father Brodrick. Father D’Arcy 
by his Mind and Heart of Love has won for himself a dis- 
tinguished position among English writers and in English 
society. But Father D’Arcy is quite frankly a difficult writer 
and the number of his readers is limited not by any anti- 








LANCELOT SHEPPARD 


Catholic Publishing 
in Post-War France | 


Bron THE war it was very largely true to say that from 
the beginning French literature had been closely in- 
volved with Catholicism, and despite the events of the early 
twentieth century (separation of Church and state, persecu- 
tion of religious orders, etc.) it still remained so. For the 
Frenchman, whether he accepted it or denied it, whether he 
supported it or rejected it, whether he practiced it or fought 
against it, Catholicism with its dogmas, its outlook, its rules 
of conduct and the rest, was in the very marrow of his bones 
and influenced, one way or another, his judgment of world 
affairs, literature and all else. The last war isolated France 
from the English-speaking world and one wondered what 
course the evolution of ideas had taken in that country, 


- whether the cleavage between the Christian viewpoint and 


society, so clearly marked in the years between the wars, 
had been increased or lessened by the heavy trials that France 
was undergoing. The German occupation was bound to affect 
every department of life. 


All these are matters that have to be taken into considera- 
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a little sporadic publishing, but writers in Irish complained 
bitterly of its low literary and technical standards, its practice 
of rejecting manuscripts containing a hint of controversial 
matter or anything to which the most prudish could object 
and its dilatory methods. Even when a manuscript was ac- 
cepted, a delay of from seven to ten years was quite common 
between acceptance and publication. 

The result was that books in Irish were being sought only 
by students interested in their grammatical content;. writers 
in the native language could not earn an existence wage and 
were forced to turn to English. Yet all this time great lip- 
service was being given in public to the teachings of Thomas 
Davis (1814-1845), beloved leader of the Young Ireland party, 
whose idealistic philosophy was the inspiration of twentieth 
century Ireland. 

It is to the great credit of John Sarsfield O’Hegarty that 
he cut a way out of the fog of depression and insincerity. 
Within only a few years he had rallied around him an en- 
thusiastic band of authors who had previously been search- 


ing vainly for a publisher. They include Sean O Riordain, 
Donncha O Ceileachair, Sile ni Cheileachair, Sean O Luing, 
Father Criostoir O Floinn, Siobhan ni Shuilleabhain, Earnan 
de Blaghd and Father Ceallach O Briain, O.F.M. Established 
bi-lingual writers such as Michael MacLiammoir (the well- 
known actor), Francis MacManus and Liam O'Flaherty were 
also glad to send books in. Irish to be published by Sairseal & 
Dill. ‘This is a florescence and nothing comparable can be 
adduced for writers in this country whose medium is the Eng- 
lish language. It happened quickly when writers in Irish 
found themselves for the first time provided with a means 
of getting their works published within a reasonable interval, 
in a format comparable with that of books in English and 

likely to bring them a sure, if modest, financial reward. : 
Up to date Sairseal & Dill have published about forty 
titles, their yearly average now fluctuating around twelve. Of 
recent years they have attempted to fill serious gaps in sec- 
ondary school texts and have published the first Latin course 
(Continued on page 428) 





Catholic prejudice but by the inherent difficulty of his mat- 
ter. It would not be unfair, I think, to say of him that he is 
more respected than read. 

Father Brodrick, on the other hand, is an historian. His 
studies have been predominantly concerned with the story 
of his own Order and its first members, such as St. Ignatius 
and St. Francis Xavier. Father Brodrick has a delightful wit 
and lucidity of style and his literary skill has certainly caused 
many an English reader to acquaint himself with chapters of 
English history with which he might otherwise easily have 
remained unfamiliar. 

On the episcopal bench the only member whose writings 
are known to a public outside the Catholic body is Arch- 
bishop Mathew, who by his studies of Acton and of the times 
of Charles I has won for himself in his own independent 
right an honourable position among living English historians. 

Recent troubles within the Church of England—and in 
particular, the relations with the non-episcopal bodies in South 
India—have led a number of former Anglican clergymen into 


the Catholic Church. One among these had already won for 


~ himself a position of some eminence as a playwright and his- 


torian—Hugh Ross Williamson, who had for a number of 
years been vigorously challenging the conventional anti-Cath- 
olic version of English seventeenth century history. Since his 
reception into the Church Hugh Ross Williamson has pub- 
lished a notable autobiography. 

There are not; however, many straightforwardly apologetic 
Catholic writers in England today who are widely known in 
the reading world at large, and, if only for reasons of space, 
we must in this article confine ourselves to those writers with 
a general national reputation. Fifteen years ago Belloc and 
Maurice Baring were still alive, but they were both old and 
sick men with their work behind them. They are now dead. 
On Belloc we have already had the reminiscences of Mr. J. B. 
Morton and of Belloc’s daughter and son-in-law, and the 
definitive biography by Robert Speaight is just now published. 

Of the Catholic writers a little junior to Belloc and Ches- 

(Continued on page 420) 





tion in assessing those developments which we can now per- 
ceive clearly enough but whose roots lie hid in the dark years 
immediately preceding 1945 and the Liberation. For the 
truth is that those years of the occupation acted as a double- 
edged weapon on the French spirit—it served to purge it of 
the dross that impeded its proper activity while at the same 
time, among certain sections of the population, it seems to 
have completed the dechristianization that had been going on 
for some years. To put it shortly, it awakened keen aware- 
ness to acute problems hardly faced because previously almost 
unrealized, and at the same time it created newer, even more 
urgent problems of a moral and Christian significance. 
Father Perrin, S.J., shows it well enough in his Priest- 
“Workman in Germany which was one of the many books 
which were published as a result of the great spiritual experi- 
ence that came from the occupation. Many of these books, 
of course, are factual, almost clinical, in their analysis, but 
one particularly stands out. I refer to the late Abbe Godin’s 
La France Pays de Mission?, first published in 1943, which 
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has sold something like 100,000 copies in the original Cit 
has been translated into English as France Pagan? by Maisie 
Ward) and some of it is still valuable and relevant even now. 
Maisie Ward translated and “adapted” (she was obliged to 
do so because the very nature of the book demanded it) but 
in the: process the book lost some of its urgency: it depicted 
starkly the problem of how the Church is to penetrate and 
work effectively among the millions of neo- or near-pagans to 
be found in the majority in so many once Christian com- 
munities. Of the various ways in which the French clergy 
and layfolk have tried to tackle the problem some are men- 
tioned in this book and most have been described, almost to 
excess, in various books and articles. I mention this point 
because in English-speaking countries we have followed 
events, at least in this sphere, far more closely than we were 
able to in pre-war years. And the impression has been given 
that France was in the grip of a great spiritual revolution 
Cif you sympathized) or that the Church in France was try- 

(Continued on page 423) 
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LITTLE BROTHER CATCHES UP 


Catholic 


IKE A little brother, Catholic juvenile 

publishing has tagged along, half 
a block behind the big kids. It has re- 
ceived impetus and direction from two 
different sources, themselves interesting- 
ly laggard. The first is secular juvenile 
publishing; the second, Catholic adult 
publishing. 

By the 20’s, children’s literature was 
in a state of static excellence. The clas- 
sics dominated the field from boundary 
to boundary. They were so good, and 
they had been good for so long, that few 
people saw reason to disturb the situa- 
tion, even if that meant, as some new 
titles demonstrated, enlarging the fie: 
without harming the favorites. Thick: 
ening the inertia was the worldwide 
phenomenon of the great depression. 
Often the old books had to be good 
enough for libraries, nearly always, for 
the occasional parent who might have 
been concerned about the reading ex- 
periences of his child. The family had 
a copy of Little Women or Kidnapped, 
fine books once enjoyed and merely 
waiting, asking no immediate cash out- 
lay, to be enjoyed again. 

The classics of juvenile literature are 
Topsy-like books: a writer of great talent 
inspired by an extraordinary story-idea 
works out the best possible book. The 
editor prodding the writer toward a 
specific market is a most modern man. 
In the classics’ era, that of the subdued 
child who should be seen and not heard, 
the pleasures of a possible juvenile audi- 
ence were a minor consideration. The 
appeal of these books extends beyond 
childhood. And, it should be here noted, 
extends above creed. In the background 
of the classics is a common Christian 
morality; generally, they relate to no re- 
ligion but to all religions. 

Through the 30’s, secular publishers 
developed more and more interest in 


the new book for the child reader. It 
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was a thing probably bound to happen 
in the general expansion of American 
publishing, and it is related, in a close 
way, to the movement toward a child- 
centered society. A bookish cynic might 
say it is the one justifiable element in 
that movement, with, of course, an in- 
dependent justification: there should be 
modern books for children, not for the 
delight of their restless little hearts, but 
for the formation of their minds toward 
maturity. 

So much for the Sleeping Beauty 
past of the secular juvenile. 

If there was one book that led all the 
rest in general Catholic publishing, it 
was Thomas Merton’s The Seven Storey 
Mountain, presently less than ten years 
cld. It made the best-seller lists, it stayed 
on the best-seller lists, it was enthus- 
iastically reviewed and quoted in the 
secular press. Catholic writing had be- 
gun to represent the modern American 
Catholic Church, no longer provincial, 
no longer so preoccupied with pioneer 
problems that it had to be careless of 
lay culture. By objective standards, The 
Seven Storey Mountain is a good book. 
Providence had met the moment with 
the man, and the influence of the meet- 
ing reached out in many directions, one 
of them, toward Catholic children’s 
books. 

Typically, these books had been a 
humble labor of love. Cheaply produced 
and economically illustrated, if at all, 
they had a classic piety rather than the 
artistry of their opposite number in secu- 
lar publishing. The Father Finn books 
were the yeomen of this grouv. They 
are all the bad things of this school of 
writing rolled into units: the beatific 
and mournful characterization; the im- 
probable, stark opposition of good and 
evil; the overblown style; the melodra- 
matic plot. But they must not be 
scorned, because they have one indis- 






Books for Young Readers 


putable excellence, story. They have 
energy, and they generate energy. Writ- 
ing about books for boys, Chesterton 
notes the “astonishing voluminousness” 
of penny dreadfuls and ties this to the 
insatiable reading appetite of the young, 
their demands to know more and more 
about their popular heroes, their con- 
viction that youth goes on and on, in 
life and in stories. Perhaps not astonish- 
ing, but at least remarkable is the vol- 
uminousness of.the Father Finn books. 
For the young reader who finished his 
first Father Finn book, there was anoth- 
er, and after that, another, through near- 
ly enough books to outlast that stage 
of reading growth. Combined with the 
other stalwarts amongst the Catholic 
penny admirables, there should have 
been more than enough: the stories of 
Clementia, the romances of Isabel 
Clarke, the Masterful Monk novels of 
Owen Francis Dudley. 

The ancients of Catholic children’s 
literature, these books cannot be locked 
up in the past. A good number of them 
are still in print, including the majority 
of the Father Finn books. They are 
being bought by adults who remember 
their appeal and want a favored young- 
ster to share it. To live that long a book 
must have something. But to remember 
that sentimentally, an adult must have 
missed something—the passing of the 
years that saw extraordinary activity in 
the Catholic juvenile field. 

As late as two years ago, a superior 
Catholic picture-magazine ran a Christ- 
mas feature about books for children, 
listing titles found on any obvious book- 
list, and concluding righteously that the 
time had come for some serious stock- 
taking in regard to juvenile books. If 
any magazine is capable of such a sug- 
gestion two years hence, it had better 
just abandon the whole subject as one 
outside its range of vision. Having been 
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shown the way by secular children’s 
books and by its own parental literature, 
Catholic children’s publishing is mak- 
ing lively and impressive progress. 

In 1942 appeared Maureen Daly's 
Seventeenth Summer which was or was 
not a Catholic adolescent novel, accord- 
ing to what you expected to find in it. 
In 1954 Celine Meller’s The April 
Time matched Seventeenth Summer ex- 
cellence for excellence, and went be- 
yond the earlier book in maturity and 
appealing seriousness. Catholic critics 
can take supporting hands off the book; 
it stands on its merits as a superior 
modern teen-age romance. In that difh- 
cult and debased category, the Beany 
Malone books, by Lenora Mattingly 
Weber, are a Catholic entry of merit, 
real, well-written, with ideals appropri- 
ate to the fiction and to the reality of 
Catholic family life. 

Seeing Chris of Coorabeen, by M. A. 
O’Hanlon, as it came from the publisher 
in 1955, one might have thought mor- 
osely that the old ways of uniform plain- 
ness had returned to Catholic juvenile 
publishing. It is a pity that the physical 
book is so unattractive, because its con- 
tent is splendid, the young-life story of 
a Catholic girl in Australia just before 
the first World War. 

An outstanding historical romance for 
teen-age girls is Beverly Butler’s Song 
of the Voyageur. The young writer has 
two rare abilities: to assimilate historical 
fact for easy use when a fiction is taking 
shape; and to direct live people through 
lively actions in an historical setting. 
Song of the Voyageur and The April 
Time are both products of a remarkably 
fruitful creative-writing class directed, 
at Mount Mary College in Milwaukee, 
by Sister Mary Hester, S.S.N.D. It 
would delight a critic’s sensibilities to 
destroy such products with a single 
stroke if they were in any way relying 
on their charming histories. But, unlike 
the amateur soprano performing for 
trapped relatives, these books are talent- 
ed enough to go alone into the profes- 
sional world, and find and hold their 
own audiences there. 

Thoroughly religious at core, Ruth 
Adams Knight’s novel of the Children’s 
Crusade, The Land Beyond, is adven- 
ture so adroitly sustained that even a 
knowledgeable young atheist would 
have to finish it. 

Any serious reader who came upon 
The Caves of the Great Hunters, by 
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Hans Baumann, would be mesmerized. 
It is a fictionalized account of the 1940 
discovery of the prehistoric Lascaux pic- 
ture caves. In the book, the Abbe Breuil, 
an actual, eminent scholarly authority, 
offers a lesson of magnitude to young 
Catholics about the harmony between 
their religion and true scholarship. 


y= 1s A Shelf and more of voca- 
tional literature for girls: some fic- 
tion, factual directories, spiritual diaries 
of young religious, and pamphlets, 
pamphlets, pamphlets. There is one 
wonderfully vital book about the great 
adventure of vocation as it happens in 
this American world to a real girl. 
Bernie Becomes a Nun, by Sister Maria 
Del Rey, is an inspired book, an amalga- 
mation of fine ideas. Borrowing a trick 
of a successful modern trade, pictorial 
journalism, the author intersperses 
groups of splendid photographs in the 
lighthearted factual text. They concen- 
trate on the actual Bernie, a Brooklyn 
girl who entered Maryknoll shortly after 
high school. Captions are by Bernie 
herself, her comments on the intermin- 
able train ride to the motherhouse, on 
the spiritual discouragement that falls 
after a summer day’s work in the con- 
vent laundry, on the serenity of her 
first convent Christmas. More than a 
vocation book,’ Bernie Becomes a Nun 
is an impressive text for Catholics of 
assorted ages who might be, or might 
once have been, wondering about the 
secret of the convent. Anne Heagney’s 
God and the General’s Daughter is a 
biography of Fanny Allen, whose father 
was Revolutionary hero Ethan Allen. 
Fanny was much like the central figure 
in a teen-agers daydream: beautiful, 
popular, and destined to marry wealth; 
and she was also, at a startling moment, 
the recipient of the gift of Faith. 
Marguerite Vance tells Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop’s story in On Wings of Fire. 
Another favored heroine, Rose was also 
the daughter of a famous man, author 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Her bittersweet 
Cand what flavor is dearer to the teen- 
age girl?) story revolves around the 
tragic disintegration of her marriage and 
her subsequent heroic response to vo- 
cation. 

Bartolome de Las Casas, as portrayed 
by Covelle Newcomb in her biography 
The Broken Sword, was not at all a 
sugar-coated saint. The first priest or- 


dained in the New World, the Domin- 
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ican Las Casas fought the exploitation 
of the Indian with the same superlative 
energy he had once turned toward ac- 
quiring his portion of native wealth. 
The hero of The Broken Sword is two 
ways heroic, in his public deeds and in 
his struggles to overcome his personal 
weaknesses. 

The canonized Jean de Brebeuf is a 
magnificent hero in any man’s language. 
A giant with gigantic devotion, he pio- 
neered in cruel New France for one 
reason only: to establish the Church, 
for the salvation of the savages of the 
northern wilderness. It is a tribute to 
Frances Taylor Patterson that her biog- 
raphy of Brebeuf, The Long Shadow, 
projects the essence of the man as mov- 
ingly as does his own courageous cor- 
respondence from the situation of his 
eventual martyrdom, this contained in 
the Jesuit Relations. 

Saints Alive is Arnold L. Haskell’s 
title for his collection of biographical 
essays about six saints: Thomas .More, 
Anthony of Padua, Le Cure d’Ars, Ber- 
nadette, Therese of Lisieux and Joan 
of Arc. It could well be written in cap- 
ital letters that Saints Alive is the most 
important book of the current superior 
group of Catholic juveniles. The au- 
thor uses biographical fact as the basis 
for an exciting exploration of the na- 
ture of sanctity; exciting to teen-agers, 
who are traditionally in desperate need 
of a hero to worship, and whose pow- 
ers of abstraction are emerging with 
bewildering rapidity from the unlikely 
source of childhood, where rewards and 
punishments are as concrete as lollipops 
and spankings. 

These books about Catholic heroes 
and Catholic saints are select but truly 
representative, and none are related to 
that early hagiography wherein the ac- 
cent seems to fall most gloomily upon 
the first syllable of the word. 

Of the intermediate-age juvenile book, 
it may be said that when it is good, it 
is very, very good. On this level, in life, 
is the fullest flowering of childhood. 
The individual is beyond the admitt- 
edly endearing but exhausting stage 
wherein he must be aided in animal 
functions, and not yet at the stage 
wherein he is forcing himself beyond 
childhood towards the greener realm 
where all his activities can be inde- 
pendent. The best intermediate - age 
juveniles share the world of essential 
childhood, living in it, contributing to 
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it. When the demands are fully con- 
sidered, it is amazing that the Catholic 
religious juvenile should have earned 
this exclusive citizenship. It has, in such 
titles as The First Catholics, by Mari- 
gold Hunt; Inside the Ark, by Caryll 
Houselander; The Little Friends of 
Jesus, by Marcelle Auclair; Twenty 
Tales of Irish Saints, by Alice Curtayne. 

The First Catholics re-tells for young 
readers the Acts of the Apostles, hap- 
pily underlining the adventures and 
blithely sketching the personalities of 
the first missionaries. Inside the Ark is 
a collection of short stories by a spiritual 
writer of prominence; and it is pres- 
ently impossible to find their equal in 
spiritual insight presented in imagina- 
tive and entertaining fiction. The Little 
Friends of Jesus is an ethics book for 
the young, in a masterly way making 
concrete and important the Christian 
reason for being good. Based on folk- 
lore, Twenty Tales of Irish Saints has 
the tall humor of the Gael, to make the 
saints human, and, in valuable combina- 
tion, the racial wisdom about eternity, 
to make the humans saintly. 

The Bible stories of decades ago, with 
their monotonous writing and fussy 
illustrations, were as remote from the 
excellences of the literary classic as they 
were from the vitality of the Bible it- 
self. The great French religious writer 
Daniel-Rops has given today’s young- 
sters a pair of superlative books about 
the Bible that are classic and are vi- 
brant. Impressively good-looking, with 
strong illustrations by Fritz Kredel, The 
Book of Books (the Old Testament) 
and The Book of Life (the New Testa- 
ment) tell the Bible story with narra- 
tive skill and reverence. If parents read 
to their children in this day of specta- 
tor somnolence, and if they were cau- 
tious about what they read, these books 
would go home with book-shoppers as 
fast as new copies entered the stores. 

Claire Huchet Bishop has written for 
intermediate-age readers a series of reli- 
gious biographies; the newest, Martin 
de Porres, Hero, is story and sympathetic 
lesson combined in a beautifully writ- 
ten book. Illustrator of Martin de Porres, 
Hero, is Jean Charlot, a top favorite 
with assorted juvenile editors. His high- 
ly stylized, a-pictorial realism is so far 
from the Valentine prettiness of old- 
time holy pictures that it has its own 
significance in the history of the Cath- 

(Continued on page 417) 
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A LOOK TO THE FUTURE 


The Direction of Catholic Writing 


[" IS NEVER too hard to look back on 

any intellectual movement and sketch 
out a fairly comprehensive map of the 
directions taken. Though creative writ- 
ing, of its very nature, is a somewhat 
mysterious affair, it is possible here, too, 
to delineate with fair accuracy the twist- 
ing and turning of the intellectual cur- 
rents that have found their way into 
books and the writing thereof. Whether 
these currents have flowed into books 
because authors have simply been in 
the social channels in which the intel- 
lectual ferment of an age was already 
running strong, or whether the creative 
writers have in their own degree helped 
to hew out those channels is another 
matter and less easy to state with as- 
surance. 

We can all look back, for instance, 
on the rise of realism in literature and 
determine with fair accuracy when the 
technique of realistic writing got sick- 
lied o’er with the dark cast of thought 
that is naturalism. Key names and 
trends come easily to mind—Zola, How- 
ells, Dreiser, Farrell, to name but one 
French forefather and several American 
descendants. We can, too, look around 
us and easily discern the influence of 
psychiatry and psychoanalysis on the 
themes and treatment of much contem- 
porary writing. 

But it is a far more difficult task to 
look forward and try to sketch, however 
tentatively, the direction .that writing 
will take and the current coloration of 
thought that will cast its hues on the 
writing of the future. This dangerous 
prophecy becomes all the more beset 
with snares when one tries to be specific 
and say what, for example, a particular 
religious belief may do in the way of 
shaping the work of the creative writer. 

But that is what I intend to try in 
this essay. No crystal globe is before 
me as I write and I would mistrust any- 
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thing I might see in it if it were. But 
I do think that there are certain unmis- 
takable indications that the current 
widespread interest in certain dominant 
aspects of Catholic dogma will very 
probably show up in the work of Cath- 
olic writers—and particularly Catholic 
novelists—of the immediate future. If 
they do not show up, it will not be 
for any lack of insistence on my part 
(whatever influence that may have) 
that they ought to be the major concern 
of young Catholic writers who crave a 
means of deepening their approach to 
the “mystery of man.” 

Before I get around to stating what 
those Catholic dogmas are and how 
they might well be pondered by the 
Catholic novelist, let me mention a de- 
velopment that concerns the reader 
rather than the writer. In two succes- 
sive articles (March 23 and 30), the 
magazine America has discussed the 
road-blocks that the Catholic reader has 
not infrequently thrown up in the path 
of the creative writer. Much of the op- 
position to new themes, new approaches 
has met the serious author, not from 
those outside the household of the faith, 
but from members of the family. Not 
a few French Catholic novelists, whose 
personal Catholic life and intellectual 
grasp of philosophy and theology has 
beén unquestionable, have found to 
their dismay that their work is some- 
thing of a scandal not only to English 
and: American readers, but to their own 
countrymen as well. Waugh and Greene 
have experienced the same rather rude 
awakening and if American Catholic 
authors have not been accorded the 
same opposition it is mainly because 
too few of them have been daring 
enough in choice of theme and manner 
of presentation. Even among them, how- 
ever, such. writers as J. F. Powers and 
Flannery O’Connor have been accused 


of writing “anti-religious” if not “anti- 
Catholic” stories. 

But the winds are shifting, I believe. 
More and more teachers in our schools 
and colleges are approaching the field 
of literary appreciation with more dis- 
cernment. They are, for one thing, bet- 
ter prepared through their own courses 
of study, and their balance, their gov- 
erned enthusiasm, their handling of lit- 
erature as an art rather than as a hand- 
maid to apologetics is bearing fruit in 
the graduates whose number swells ev- 
ery year the body of Catholic intellec- 
tuals. 

This does not mean that every Cath- 
olic college alumnus or alumna is ipso 
facto the ideal reader, but I believe that 
the fact is plain as a pikestaff that more 
and more Catholics are the type of read- 
er who really knows how to read crea- 
tively—a talent needed to make books 
really live no less than the talent of 
creative writing. Practical proof that 
this mild enthusiasm of mine is not 
groundless lies in the fact of the great 
and growing number of fine books ad- 
dressed specifically to the mature Cath- 
olic reader. 


S° mMucH by way of suggestion and 
hope in the matter of reading. 
What, now, of the Catholic themes that 
will, 1 anticipate, more and more color 
and. give substance to the work of the 
Catholic writer? 

A year ago, Dr. James Edward Tobin 
selected from the pages of America for 
the past twenty-five years the best of 
the magazine’s poetry. In the introduc- 
tion to the volume, The Second Ameri- 
ca Book of Verse, 1930-1955, I remarked 
what seems to me to be undoubted im- 
provements in the poetry as compared 
with the verse that appeared in the first 
book of America verse. I continued: 

(Continued on page 418) 
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The Life of Hilaire Belloc, by Rob- 
ert Speaight. 552 pp. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. $6.50. 


No WRITER trod on more corns than 
Belloc and yet no writer in this 
century has been admired by representa- 
tives of so many different schools of 
thought. And this is odd, for the 
wounds which he inflicted with his pen 
were seldom healed by charity and 
charm. He could be rude and ill-man- 
nered, as Mr. Speaight sorrowfully ad- 
mits. But he was saved by his versatil- 
ity. Men who hated his religion or his 
politics, or who were wounded by his 
contemptuous references to their own 
religion, were enchanted by his wit and 
his invention of a new kind of humor. 
Nothing like The Bad Child's Book of 
Beasts had been written before or has 
been written since. And even his en- 
emies had to concede authentic great- 
ness to his noblest poetry and prose. 
There is something in his writings for 
all tastes—and distastes. And there can 
have been few readers who have not 
been both charmed and infuriated by 
the Bellocian manner. 

His own co-religionists were not 
spared. He was grossly unfair to the old 
English Catholic families. He was often 
anti-clerical, and one need not be an 
obscurantist to be unimpressed by his 
argument for the divinity of the Church: 
“No merely human institution, conduct- 
ed with such knavish imbecility, would 
have lasted a fortnight.” 

“For Belloc,’ writes Mr. Speaight, 
“the Church came first . . . ‘Christianity’ 
had practically no meaning.” He never 
talked of “Christians,” always of “Cath- 
olics.” There is nothing in his writings 
to suggest that the human side of Jesus 
of Nazareth had any particular appeal 
for him, and a remark of his to Edward 
Shanks, which Shanks repeated to me, 
confirms the negative evidence from his 
works. But he had a great devotion to 
Christ, present in the Sacrament, and 
to Our Lady. 

Belloc was a member of the Church 
Militant in the fullest sense of that 
term. He had the ‘same regimental loy- 
alty to the Church as to the French 
Artillery in which he had served. Once 
when he was asked what would be his 
reaction if something which he had 
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written had been condemned, he re- 
plied, “I’d stand to attention and obey 
just as a soldier would obey some tom- 
fool order by his superior officer.” For 
Belloc the secular glory of the Church 
was her inheritance of the Greco-Roman 
culture, and he contrived to believe that 
he was at one with the Church in ac- 
cepting only on her authority as divine 
the “Jewish Scriptures.” 
The decision of the Church to stand by 
the Jewish scriptures was not maintained 
without difficulty. The documents were 
alien to that glorious civilization of the 
Mediterranean which the Church pene- 
trated and transformed. Their diction was, 
in its ears, uncouth and irrational. The 
deeds they recounted (with approval) 
sounded barbaric and often absurd; taken 
as moral examples some were found re- 
pulsive, others puerile; and the whole was 
of another and (to Greek and Roman) 
lesser and more degraded world. 


Belloc’s religion was firmly anchored 
to reason and owed little to emotion. 
He described the statement of his be- 
liefs, as “too desiccate. It is indeed not 
enthusiastic” but he affirmed his belief 
in the Church “as a man in the desert 
knows that water is right.” He had no 
understanding of mysticism. He read 
an essay on St. John of the Cross, and 
“found the whole thing repulsive—I am 
not so foolish as to say that it is false.” 


Hilaire Belloc at sea 
Illustrations from “The Life of Hilaire Belloc” 





Belloc, writes Mr. Speaight, “had 
more effect among Catholics than 
among Protestants. No man did more 
to give English Catholics confidence in 
themselves,” and he certainly had an 
immense effect on the conversion of one 
Protestant, the present reviewer. 

As a controversialist he was often de- 
vastating, as in his controversy with 
Wells, and sometimes unfair. In one of 
his controversies with Coulton he was 
clearly wrong, but refused either to 
substantiate what he had said with 
proper references, or to concede a point 
to his detested opponent. 

Politically he was difficult to classify 
for as a distributist he was at home in 
no party. His faith ‘in egalitarian democ- 
racy gradually faded. 

He came to see the value, in England at 

any rate, of an aristocracy of birth, rooted 

in popular respect and not mulcted of its 
wealth. He did not subscribe to any hard 
doctrine of class government, but he con- 
cluded that as England ceased to be gov- 


erned by class it was governed by cads— 
and he preferred the first to the second. 


Belloc is not an easy subject for a 
biographer, but no biography in recent 
years has given me greater pleasure than 
this. Its proportions are admirable and 
a perfect balance is struck between 
praise of his great qualities and criticism 
of his failings. His undeviating integ- 


tity is acknowledged, but perhaps a lit- 


tle more might have been made of the 
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fact that few men loved money more 
and no man made fewer sacrifices to 
Mammon. He would have agreed with 
his mother’s comment on a sermon on 
Holy Poverty which made her long to 
say to the young preacher, “Now do say 
the truth. Everybody dislikes poverty 
and everyone is more or less ashamed 
of it.” Though partially dependent on 
journalism for his income he could be 
provoked by a silly remark of the chair- 
man into informing journalists present 
that 


The men who own the press in this coun- 
try were born in the gutter. They are my 
inferiors intellectually, they are my infe- 
riors socially, they are my inferiors morally. 
Take it down, take it down. 


Which they did. 

This book is full of penetrating com- 
ments on Belloc, as for instance: “He 
was dogmatic where other men were 
opinionated” or “Belloc was as delicate 
with the individual as he could be 
rough with the mass; if his opinion or 
advice were asked, he gave it at great 
length and with great difhidence,” and 
above all in the verdict on Belloc as a 
Christian. 


We must distinguish between experience 
and feeling. A man may have all kinds of 
Christian feelings and yet be without sen- 
sible Christian experience. . . . The Chris- 
tian experience is precisely the exercise of 
the theological virtues. . . . Judged by these 
standards, no one who knew Belloc would 
say that he was without experience of the 
religion he preached. . . . One can say of 
Belloc, not only that he was good but that 
he was supernaturally good. The experi- 
ence that was not apparent to him was 
apparent to other people—and that is the 
test. 
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Ghana, the Autobiography of Kwa- 
me Nkrumah. 302 pp. Nelson. 
$5. 


A" MIDNIGHT on March 6 the British 
imperial flag was gently lowered 
from the government buildings of Ac- 
cra, Gold Coast in British West Africa 
and that of the new state, Ghana, hoist- 
ed. After a minute pause to “give thanks 
to Almighty God,” the enraptured crowd 
shook the air with an ear-splitting ova- 
tion: “Ghana is free!” Thus concluded 
the Gold Coast’s twelve-year struggle 
for political independence. 

The person chiefly responsible. for the 
new state of Ghana is the present Prime 
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" Hlustration from “Ghana, the Autobiography of Kwame Nkrumah” 


Kwame Nkrumah: From prisoner .to Prime Minister 


Minister, the very remarkable Dr. Kwa- 
me Nkrumah. In this autobiography is 
the unadorned, unembellished account 
of both Ghana and Dr. Nkurmah. It is 
direct, straightforward and almost com- 
pletely dispassionate. 

Early in his grammar school days the 
young Nkrumah came under the influ- 
ence of the Catholic Church. Under the 
guidance of a German missionary priest 
and his mother, who was a convert to 
Catholicism, Kwame Francis Nkrumah 
was baptized. He has since ceased to be 
a practicing Catholic, and today calls 
himself a “nondenominational Christian 
and a Marxist socialist and I have not 
found any contradiction between the 
two.” 

In order to earn enough money to 
begin higher education in England or 
the United States Nkrumah took a 
teaching position at the first Catholic 
seminary for the training of native 
priests in the Gold Coast. Several years 
of teaching and a loan from an uncle 
still did not give him sufficient funds 
to enter Pennsylvania’s Lincoln Univer- 
sity—a Negro school to which he sought 
entry. After listening to his plight, the 
University officials permitted him to 
stay, especially since he had no means 
of returning to the Gold Coast if re- 
jected. Upon entry he immediately won 
an academic scholarship, a feat he re- 
peated throughout his period of study. 
The young scholar endured all the con- 
sequences of racial prejudice peculiar to 


Negroes in the United States. Some- 
times between semesters, without mo- 
ney, job or room, he was pushed to at- 
tempt sleeping in New York parks and 
railroad stations until the presence of 
the police reminded him that these won- 
derful American institutions were not 
lodgings for the homeless. After ten 
years in the United States he departed 
with four degrees from Lincoln Univer- 
sity and the University of Pennsylvania. 

During his student days in the 
United States, despite the restrictions 
of poverty and the compulsions of 
study, Nkrumah began his agitation for 
Gold Coast independence. John Gun- 
ther has written that while he was still 
an undergraduate Nkrumah wrote to 
friends in Accra: “If I fail to bring self- 
government to the Gold Coast, bury me 
alive!” Before leaving the United States 
for London and the study of law, the 
young African organized and lead Af- 
rican students of the United States and 
Canada in a movement for the libera- 
tion of all West Africa. 

In London the flame of African lib- 
eration was so strong that he gave up 
the pursuit of law altogether and be- 
came wholly concerned with organizing 
African nationalist liberation. Then sud- 
dently and unexpectedly the leaders of 
the independence movement in the 
Gold Coast wrote him requesting that 
he return to become general secretary 
of their group. Nkrumah had barely as- 
sumed the leadership of the Gold Coast 
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organization when he concluded that it 
could not wrest independence from Brit- 
ain within a generation—if ever. For 
that leadership concentrated more on 
organizing the Western educated bour- 
geois intelligentsia and middle class. 
Whereas Nkrumah was convinced that 
no modern political movement could 
possibly succeed unless it rooted itself 
in the masses by organizing and lead- 
ing them. Failing to convince his col- 
leagues of the merits of his strategy and 
tactics, he bolted the party and founded 
his own. 

The British found it convenient to 
charge Nkrumah with treason against 
the Crown and sentenced him and vir- 
tually the entire leadership of his party 
to prison more than once. But when the 
Gold Coast national elections were held, 
his party (including all those in jail) 
were overwhelmingly elected. As Nkru- 
mah was the leader of the victorious 
party, and thereby the leader of the 
Government, the British authorities felt 
they had no choice but to release him 
from jail. He went straight from jail to 
Leader of Government Business (Prime 
Minister)—probably the first convict to 
go directly from prison to the premier- 
ship of any government. 

When the British authorities saw the 
great popularity of Nkrumah, they knew 
the days of their rule were virtually 
over. They therefore shifted to that pol- 
icy which has been curiously called 
“creative abdication’—to withdraw as if 
you are doing so voluntarily, retaining 
as much as you can in the process. From 
this period on, the British cooperated 
with Nkrumah in helping to make the 
transition from colonial rule to national 
independerice as smooth as_ possible. 
And the way in which this came about 
and the problems involved therein are 
accurately, completely and absorbingly 
recapitulated in Ghana, the Autobiogra- 
phy of Nkrumah. 

Avsert H. Miter 


The Lion and the Throne, by Cathe- 
rine Drinker Bowen. 652 pp. At- 
lantic-Little, Brown. $6. 


“| MAKE no Claim to the discovery of 
new material,” writes Mrs. Bowen, 
“my aim is introduction, evocation; I 
hope my book will recall a great man 
long forgotten.” And since the author’s 
purpose is evocation rather than exposi- 
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tion, she chooses the narrative as more 
persuasive than the expository method. 
Anything and everything that will give 
life and color to the scene is grist for 
her mill—old letters, diaries, family heir- 
looms, a scribbled comment on the mar- 
gin of an historical document, a prison- 
er’s signature before and after torture, 
a bit of contemporary gossip with its 
“willful distortion” that “brings back the 
scene.” Unfortunately, the general read- 
er, unaware of the distortion, is likely 
to carry away a biased impression of 
the events and personalities so vividly 
portrayed. For this narrative of “The 
Life and Times of Sir Edward Coke 
(1552-1634)” to quote the subtitle, is 
also history, history told from the view- 
point of the Whig historians who have 
dominated British historical writing un- 
til. relatively recent times. And _ their 
reign is by no means over. 

Coke’s career spanned the late Eliza- 
bethan and early Stuart periods, when 
politics and religion were inextricably 
mixed. An Essex, a Raleigh, a Guy 
Fawkes and his associates, a Jesuit con- 
fronted with the “Bloody Question,” 
Popish and Puritan recusants — these 
were some of the defendants whose 
trials kept England in a ferment. An 
adequate narrative of the times would 
not exclude the Catholic viewpoint. 

Of Protestant ancestry, born and 
reared until his fifteenth year in Nor- 
folk and its environs, Sir Edward Coke 
is typical of the mentality which saw 
in every Catholic an actual or a poten- 
tial traitor. Norfolk was a Protestant 





From “The Lion and the Throne” 
Sir Edward Coke: A “soft spot’ 


stronghold to which the Marian exiles 
returned after the death of Mary Tu- 
dor, and. with hammer and torch set 
about destroying all evidences of the 
old religion in its three score churches. 
Entering Trinity College, Cambridge, at 
fifteen, Coke was exposed to the “new 
learning,” and his association with fam- 
ilies enjoying the fruits of confiscated 
church lands did nothing to awaken 
sympathy for the adherents of the pro- 
scribed faith. 

For twelve years, as Attorney Gen- 
eral for the Crown, Coke’s duty was to 
hunt down papists. Doughty champion 
of the rights of Englishmen under the 
Common Law which, he often insist- 
ed, did not admit evidence obtained 
through torture, Coke, nevertheless, was 
never known to raise his voice in pro- 
test when the Queen privately ordered 
the recusants to be racked. To speak of 
English Catholics, said Coke, was a 
contradiction in terms: no real English- 
man could be a Catholic, and converse- 
ly, no true Catholic could be a loyal 
Englishman. During the trials connect- 
ed with the Gunpowder Plot, Coke 
tried to distinguish between the Cath- 
olic religion and Catholic international 
policy. In England, he argued, under 
Mary Tudor, 300 persons were put to 
death for religion alone; under Eliza- 
beth, not one. Was he unaware that 
Robert Southwell and Edmund Cam- 
pion, both plaintiffs under Coke, were 
offered high preferment in the Estab- 
lished Church if they would only con- 
form? Such _ inconsistencies caused 
Coke’s enemies to assert that “Roman- 
ism” was the great lawyer’s “soft spot.” 

In 1607, Sir Edward was appointed 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
and later Chief Justice of England. As 
Attorney General it had been his busi- 
ness to look out for the interests of the 
Crown and to uphold the royal preroga- 
tive. His oath as Chief Justice pledged 
him to “well and truly serve the King 
and his people.” Early in James’ reign, 
Coke became convinced that the King 
could not be trusted to protect the peo- 
ple’s rights. Henceforth, when not pur- 
suing papists, Coke’s energies were di- 
rected to the Common Law and the 
rights of the people under it. It was 
owing largely to his efforts that the Peti- 
tion of Right was signed by Charles I 
in 1628. These chapters make absorb- 
ing reading. 

The essay on sources and method 
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and the forty odd pages of bibliography 
are eloquent testimony to the author’s 
industry in research. 


Sister M. Aucustina, B.V.M. 


Martyr in Scotland, by Thomas Col- 
lins. 268 pp. Macmillan. $4.50. 


= LIFE of Blessed John Ogilvie, 
S.J., the only priest to be judicially 
executed for his faith during the Refor- 
mation: in Scotland, is very well done, 
and should be a valuable acquisition for 
many readers, and an essential one for 
many libraries. The Beatus’ attitude be- 
fore his accusers and judges, and his 
arguments in his own defense place him 
in the same category, in this respect, as 
Sir Thomas More, and his specially in- 
vented torture of being kept continuous- 
ly awake, with no sleep at all, for eight 
days and nights has a sort of twentieth 
century appropriateness about it. The 
extent, too, to which James I of Eng- 
land, VI of Scotland, himself directed 
the trial by personal correspondence 
adds one more unlovely feature to the 
generally accepted portrait of that un- 
attractive monarch. 

The style of writing seems rather pon- 
derous, at first, until one becomes accus- 
tomed to it, but the general picture of 
the times is clearly and authoritatively 
drawn. The book is historically valuable 
from this point of view, as well as for 
its account of the martyr. 

Surely nowhere else has the timeless- 
ness of the Catholic Church been bet- 
ter, if so casually, expressed. than in the 
account and explanation of the Ordinary 
Process. There were two, in 1628 and 
1629. The author continues: 


As a result of these processes John Ogil-~ 


vie’s cause was introduced and he was now 
styled Venerable, the first of the Reforma- 
tion Martyrs in the British Isles to be so 
called. This, however, did not allow of of- 
ficial public veneration and this later, there- 
fore, becomes a matter for investigation. 
The remissorial letters, of course, were 
not dispatched, for the Archbishop of Glas- 
gow at the time was that same James Law 
who had earlier assured the Presbyterians 
that he would see that the Papists should 
be so handled as they “never were before 
in Scotland.” They arrived, however, in 
1927 and his Grace the Archbishop of Glas- 


gow acted on their instructions. 


A delay of 298 years is passed over 
without comment! But it raises a num- 
ber of exciting speculations as to who 
wrote the letters, who signed them, who 
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Illustration from “Martyr in Scotland” 


Father Ogilvie hanged at Glasgow Cross, March 10, 1615 


pigeon-holed them, and where, and who, 
finally, dug them out again and forward- 
ed them for action? It must be the long- 
est recorded interruption in an eventual- 
ly completed correspondence in history! 
J. Mereprrn Tatron 


The Reluctant Abbess, by Margaret 
Trouncer. 277 pp. Sheed and 
Ward. $3.75. 


Fe MANY American readers the facts 
of Mere Angelique’s life are not 
so well known as they are to the French. 
Some, however, may have heard of the 
child-abbess at Port Royal in the seven- 
teenth century. At the age of eleven 
she began to rule the nuns with a rod 
of iron. Under her rigid discipline, the 
abbey became notorious as the center 
of the Jansenist heresy. Mere Angeli- 
que would have been excommunicated 
like many of her followers, had she 


not managed to die just in time to avoid 
that fate. 

The facts of the case are unquestion- 
able and certainly provocative. (In com- 
posing this “fictionalized biography” 
Margaret Trouncer has used many pri- 
mary sources, all of which are listed in 
a choice bibliography at the end of the 
book.) One of twenty children, the lit 
tle girl was not yet seven years old 
when her grandfather arranged with the 
Master General of the Cistercians to 
have her put in the convent. It was 
cheaper that way, he explained, and 
one could easily lie about her age. 

The child entered an abbey at Mau- 
bisson. There the abbess was a sister 
of Henry IV’s mistress, and these were 
the days when kings had much to say 
about appointing religious superiors. 
After a four-year period in such a lax 
religious environment, the eleven-vear- 
old victim was made abbess at Port 
Royal. Ironically enough, she made her 
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First Communion the day of her ar- 
rival. 

At sixteen, wearying of being an ab- 
bess without a vocation, Mere Angelique 
returned home. Her father, fearful lest 
her vows should be discovered as “not 
binding,” drew up a paper ratifying 
them and had her sign it without read- 
ing it over. Tricked again into the con- 
vent, the young girl decided to make 
the best of it. She returned to Port 
Royal, inflicted extraordinary penances 
on herself, and imposed an inflexible 
discipline on the nuns who both feared 
and loved her. 

Among the notables who walk in 
and out of the book are Frances de 
Sales, Madam de Chantal, Pascal's 
sister (who joined the community) and 
Racine, just beginning his career as a 
dramatist. Unfortunately, it was not 
Frances de Sales but the radical Saint- 
Cyran, a Jansenist, who exerted the 
most influence on Mere Angelique. It 
was because of his sinister teachings 
that she and many of her nuns came 
to a sad end. 

The facts of the case constitute one 
story; their interpretation is another. 
It is this “other story” that Margaret 
Trouncer has chosen to interpret in a 
cheap, gossipy style such as that of a 
movie columnist trying to tell all. This 
could have been a good book, had the 
tone been different. The Reluctant 
Abbess is much more subjective and 
considerably less successful than The 
Nun, the author’s earlier attempt at 
“fictionalized biography.” 

Sister Mary Aouin, B.V.M. 


Empire of Fear, by Vladimir and 
Evdokia Petrov. 351 pp. Frederic 
Praeger. $5. 


y= Prrrovs’ dramatic 1954 flight 
from the Russian Embassy to the 
freedom of asylum in Australia opened 
another small crack in the monolith of 
Soviet espionage. This autobiography 
opens a small crack into life in the Rus- 
sian secret service, but primarily it is a 
fascinating account of their rise to the 
top of the Communist middle class. 
They emphasize how everyone is driven, 
even paralyzed, by fear—but along with 
the stick of fear is the carrot of food, 
education and prestige. 

Evdokia’s birth in 1914 in a primi- 
tive Russian village was greeted by her 
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grandfather with “Just one more mouth 
to feed.” For picking a cucumber, he 
hung her upside down by her ankles 
and beat her until she was rescued by 
her mother. Three brothers and a sis- 
ter died of typhus and dysentery before 
the family went to Moscow in 1924. A 
surviving brother died there. At eleven 
she joined the Communist Young Pio- 
neers without asking her parents. “The 
youth movements were the road to ad- 
vancement.” In 1933 she joined the 
OGPU—“its workers were . . . recog- 
nized by substantial rewards and ma- 
terial privileges.” After ten months of 
marriage, her first husband was arrested 
and disappeared. Her daughter died in 
1940, the year she married Petrov. 

Vladimir also came up from the peas- 
antry. A party member at twenty his 
rise was faster. In the 1921 famine he 
ate soup made of tree bark, potato tops, 
sunflowers and roots of pond weeds. 
When he joined the OGPU he “wanted 
a job and . . . enough to eat.” 

But success caught up with the Pet- 
rovs after their years of participation in 
the brutal Soviet system of political 
persecution, spying and purges. By the 
time they made it to Canberra, where 
they were to spy on embassy officials 
and Russian emigres, they “were quite 
the most prosperous couple” there. 
This, and their spy function, apparent- 
ly inspired the ambassadors to frame 
them. They knew if they went back 
to Moscow, they were not long for this 
world. 

The Russians are so conditioned to 
fear that they seem to need it and must 
manufacture it when there isn’t any 
around. The Petrovs hope for a new 
and happier life in Australia after their 
break with a dreadful past. “If man 
should succeed in seizing this Dread 
and casting it away,” said Max Picard, 
“the act of freedom would be extreme- 
ly exhausting. It appears that man must 
first create the world of freedom with- 
in himself, a world of freedom as op- 
posed to the world of Dread, before 
freedom dare throw itself upon Dread 
. . . When he is humble, Dread at once 
becomes quite tiny; he need not even 
seize: it and cast it away; it falls away 
from him by itself.” Let us wish the 
Petrovs freedom within as well as free- 
dom without. This may be even harder 
to come by. 

In spite of all the Dostoevskian 
tragedy, there are a number of amus- 
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ing incidents throughout the book, such 
as how the Ambassador’s stingy wife 
bought only one pair of nylons in nine 
years in Australia, dressed worse than 
the doorkeepers’ wives, but went home 
to Moscow wearing a silver fox fur 
over a raincoat. 
Norma HeErzFEtp 


The Courtship of Mr. Lincoln, by 
Ruth Painter Randall. 219 pp. 
Little, Brown. $3.75. 


A i LOVE story of Mary Todd and 
Abraham Lincoln is a familiar one. 
Following its treatment in Ruth Painter 
Randall’s Mary Lincoln, her superb 
biography of a marriage, and Irving 
Stone’s admirable biographical novel, 
Love Is Eternal, it now appears in Mrs. 
Randall’s latest and best book, The 
Courtship of Mr. Lincoln. 

For many years William Herndon’s 
distorted account of Mary Todd 
Lincoln was thought to be true. She 
was, he wrote, volatile and difficult to 
live with, vain and extravagant, un- 
loved but endured by the most com- 
passionate and long-suffering of men. 
Even worse Mr. Herndon presented 
their courtship in a false light, making 
it appear that Lincoln sought without 
success to escape the net closing around 
him, on one occasion even leaving his 
bride-to-be stranded at the altar. 

Mrs. Randall tells us that in writing 
her biography of Mrs. Lincoln she 
naturally had to make judgments about 
what the real facts were, and these were 
important for a definitive biography but 
unsuitable for a great American love 
story “whose dramatic elements — brok- 
en engagements, family opposition, 
secret meetings of the lovers, and a 
challenge to a duel—outstrip most works 
of fiction.” 

Upon the completion of Mary 
Lincoln Mrs. Randall decided to write 
a short book, dealing with the romance 
alone, unimpeded. by Herndon’s de 
tracting concepts and statements. The 
result is a charming period piece, start- 
ing in the fall of 1839 with the arrival 
of a plump, pretty girl from Kentucky 
in the frontier town of Springfield, 
Illinois. She was Mary Todd, who had 


come to live in the home of her oldest. 


sister, Elizabeth, wife of Springfield’s 
leading citizen, Ninian Edwards. Gay 
and vivacious she was a popular belle 


in the bustling state capital where men 
far outnumbered the women. Her pref- 
erence for her brother-in-law’s political 
ally and her corsin’s junior law part- 
ner, was strongly opposed by her aristo- 
cratic family who thought Mr. Lincoln 
socially and politically ineligible as a 
suitor and husband. 

Mrs. Randall’s scholarly but charm- 
ing account of Lincoln’s courtship and 
marriage is an acquittal of “certain very 
human and lovable people” who lived 
through “strange and absorbing events 
which occurred more than a century 
ago.” In every way this work will qual- 
ify as the best book about the Lincoln 
romance yet to appear. 

ANNE Caw.Lzy BoaRDMAN 


Background to Glory, by John Bake- 
less. 386 pp. Lippincott. $6. 


Possacx you have seen the impressive 
memorial erected on the banks of 
the Wabash River at Vincennes, Indi- 
ana, to the memory of George Rogers 
Clark. If you have also investigated the 
relationship of the federal government 
to Clark while the latter was alive, you 
may have been more amused than im- 
pressed as you estimated the cost of 
the unnecessary monument. We say 
“unnecessary” because it may be argued 
that Clark’s real monument is the Old 
Northwest itself which he, more than 
any other man, wrested from British 
control during the American Revolu- 
tion. 

There is no doubt that John Bakeless 
is convinced of the truth of the preced- 
ing statement. He believes that Clark’s 
action in destroying English influence 
in present day Illinois and Indiana was 
all important in separating that area 
from the British possessions in Canada 
proper, when the terms of the peace 
treaty were formulated at the end of 
the Revolutionary War. 

Why did the French in the Illinois 
country support the colonial drive for 
independence, whereas the French in 
Canada opposed it? The author makes 
this seeming inconsistency understand- 
able. The role of Father Gibault at Kas- 
kaskia is emphasized as greatly helping 
the Americans to gain the all important 
support of the French.. The heroic 
march of Clark and his men, plus many 
French sympathizers, from Kaskaskia, 


Illinois, to Vincennes, Indiana, in Janu- 
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ary, 1779, is given in much the same 
fashion as it was many years ago by 
Theodore Roosevelt in his Winning of 
the West. 

The account of Clark’s later years, 
made miserable by poor health, poverty 
and an addiction to liquor, is rather de- 
pressing reading. Neither Virginia nor 
the federal government was willing to 
reimburse Clark for expenditures he 
made during the campaigns of 1778- 
1779. The winner of the west died an 
embittered and disillusioned man in 
1818. This book, based upon a pain- 
staking investigation of the manuscript 
material available, with emphasis upon 
the Draper manuscripts in the library 
of the Wisconsin Historical Society at 
Madison, is an example of biographical 
writing on a very high plane. 

Paut Kinrery 


Professional Amateur, The Biogra- 
phy of Charles Franklin Ketter- 
ing, by T. A. Boyd. 242 pp. Dut- 
ton. $4.50. 


HARLES KETTERING made some im- 

portant contributions to American 
life. He co-invented the automobile 
self-starter, helped develop “ethyl” gaso- 
line, diesel engines for trains and ships, 
and fought for the annual change of 
car models. Thus he helped speed the 
big changes in this country over the 
last forty years. He came from a small 
farm near Loudonville, Ohio, had a 
good mind, and was obviously a cre- 
ative and inspiring leader. Amply re- 
warded financially for his inventions, 
he has used much of his wealth to sup- 
port medical research. Knowing about 
the man, one might look forward to a 
stimulating book. 

But this is not it. We have here a 
fine specimen of the “life-story of the 
successful American businessman.” The 
book is pretentious and badly written, 
though it has some interesting photo- 
graphs. 

The author manages to collect all 
possible cliches about the American 
ideal and pin them on his idol. Ketter- 
ing is simple, good natured, not in- 
terested in money, devoted to his fam- 
ily, hard working, true-blue-American— 
not fond of things military, against big 
government but for big business, for 
the little-one-room-schoolhouse, for op- 
portunity and against sin. He doesn’t 
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drink (much), doesn’t smoke (since 
about 1940), is a regular fellow, kind 
to animals, and loves to get himself 
covered with oil and grease while tinker- 
ing with engines. Five or six times the 
author begins something like this: “It 
seems that Boss Ket and Olive, his wife, 
were going to the X’s formal dinner 
party when Ket decided to stop by the 
factory and drop in on the boys. . .” 
You don’t have to read on; the oily end 
is always the same. 

The platitudes are backed up by 
quotations from the great man or his 
friends (naturally he has no enemies), 
and are presented with a straight face 
as the most profound wisdom of our age. 
Twice, within three pages, Kettering is 
called the Benjamin Franklin of the 
twentieth century. 

The hero called himself “the best 
darn corn cutter in Ohio.” Well, Boss, 
there is plenty for you to do here. 

Cuartes M. HerzFevp 


A Mirror for Narcissus, by Negley 
Farson. 330 pp. Doubleday. 
$3.95. 


Ws in a Swiss asylum for one of 
his periodic “mental overhauls,” 
Negley Farson was told by a great pro- 
fessor: “Keep your conflicts! The best 
thing for you is not to be normal. A 
normal man is a mediocre man.” 
Farson, a noted foreign correspondent 
and author of many successful books 
beginning with the autobiographical 


The Way of a Transgressor in the thir- 
ties, is not mediocre. His latest book 
offers evidence that he has kept his con- 
flicts. It is a rambling book dealing with 
the highlights of his experiences since 
1935. Farson alternately sketches his 
impressions of notable men and events 
and recalls his principal battles with the 
bottle. 

He was present at many of the head- 
line happenings of our times. He 
watched the British arrest Gandhi. He 
interviewed General Carlos Ibanez at 
a time when the general was in exile 
plotting to take over in Chile. He cov- 
ered the crack-up of colonialism in Af- 
rica at an early stage. 

The chapters covering his travels in 
Russia are among the most interesting. 
Farson had known Russia in Czarist 
days. He watched Lenin inciting a mob 
before the October Revolution. He vis- 
ited Moscow in the early days of the 
socialist experiment when his friend 
John Reed was still alive. He covered 
the Russian war effort in World War 
I and barely escaped from the country 
when he refused to follow arbitrary or- 
ders from the Communist government. 

Throughout the book there are flash- 
es of insight. Writing before the recent 
upheaval in Communist Europe, Far- 
son observed: “I have always cherished 
the secret hope that if one of the satel- 
lites is to let the Russians down—is to 
doublecross Moscow at some dangerous 
corner—it will be the Poles.” 

Farson is sometimes moving when he 
speaks of the personal troubles mixed 
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in with his adventures, of how he re- 
searched a book about the South to be 
called Created Equal and was too drunk 


to write it, of how he took a cure in , 


Vienna that almost lasted. But unfor- 
tunately, this strung-together book con- 
tains also its share of pretentious drivel, 
of which the concluding lines are a fair 
example: “I sat . . . thinking of New 
York, its museums and art galleries, its 
theaters and its shops, of Sunday morn- 
ing in Central Park, and of how the 
rich loam of all Europe, Africa and 
Asia was now blending to grow the 
new city. Here, in the dirtiest, and most 
corrupt, the most dangerous city on 
earth, was the new frontier of the 
United States.” 
Ricuarp P. Frispie 


Beerbohm Tree, His Life and Laugh- 
ter, by Hesketh Pearson. 250 pp. 
Harper. $3.75. 


[: HAS BEEN well over twenty-two cen- 
turies since Aristotle observed, in his 
commentaries on the Greek theater, that 
men of art require a special sensitivity 
that makes them different from their 
fellows. Art has not changed, nor 
artists. 

Herbert Beerbohm Tree, the great 
British actor-manager, contemporary of 
Irving, the early Shaw and Oscar Wilde, 
was, to say the least, eccentric. A hyper- 
thyroid with a distaste for the formali- 
ties of education, a positive inability 
to organize and control, and an utterly 
unpredictable and sometimes ruthless 
sense of humor, Tree brought to his 
acting and his directing an erratic in- 
tuitive genius. He managed one of the 
most successful theaters on the English 
stage by the sheer attraction of his 
personality and by the blind devotion 
which he inspired in his staff. And he 
left to the lore of the English-speaking 
stage a genuinely romantic inheritance 
of anecdotes and legends. 

Hesketh Pearson has culled from the 
personal letters of Tree and from a 
representative collection of memoirs 
and biographies of his contemporaries 
a portrait as eccentric and unpredict- 
able as its subject. Here is Tree writing 
a mid-afternoon note to his wife, beg- 
ging her forgiveness for a morning un- 
pleasantness; there Tree vainly attempt- 
ing to rescue his top hat from the hands 
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they poached eggs in it at dawn; here 
again Tree drawing plans for the con- 
struction of a new theater while his 
business manager explains in vain the 
bankrupt state of his operations. 

Mr. Pearson’s biography is rich in 
quotations, letters, anecdotes, and leg- 
ends. It sometimes projects am incident 
of this ‘turn-of-the-century era with 
amusing and penetrating skill; less 
often it flattens out in chronicles of 
similar incidents and repetitious crises. 
Occasionally it probes the complex, and 
therefore very human, relationship of 
Sir Herbert and his wife in a moving 
passage. 

A charming, though uneven work, it 
fails in the one respect which is 
characteristic of theater biography: it is 
not the story of a human spirit. The 
legend of footlight eccentricities is a 
necessary and hypnotic part of the 
great lore of the stage—it provides both 
comic relief and esprit de corps to a 
profession whose practice is hard and 
whose rewards ill-spread; and I for one 
would not have it otherwise. But the 
madcap is only one, overworked side. 
Symptomatic of deeper and infinitely 
more sensitive roots both in thé in- 
dividual and in the profession, the 
erratic side of genius is too often made 
to obscure the human, and one wishes 
in vain to know the whole, tragic as 
well as comic, universal as well as 
eccentric, which constitutes the actor. 

Micnaet E. Scui1z 


Crown of Glory, by Alden Hatch and 
Seamus Walshe. 251 pp. Haw- 
thorn. $4.95. 


Ws Cardinal Pacelli was elected 
Supreme Pontiff in 1939 he be- 
came the first Roman pope in more than 
100 years and one of the most universal- 
ly loved and revered popes of all time. 
How historians will rank this outstand- 
ing Pope remains to be seen, but one 
thing they must agree on, declares 
Alden Hatch in Crown of Glory, “is 
that throughout the world people of all 
races and of every religion, in fact very 
nearly everyone who had any faith in 
God were agreed that Eugenio Pacelli 
was the most saintly man of our time.” 

Crown of Glory is, in a way, a Prot- 
estant’s tribute of his own love and 
respect for Pope Pius XII. Written by 
Alden Hatch, an American Protestant 
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THE TWO-EDGED 
SWORD 


An Interpretation of the Old Testament 
by John L. McKenzie, S.J. 











Here, in graphic, non-technical langauge for 
the average reader are the answers to all 
the questions the modern world is asking 
about the Old Testament. THE TWO-EDGED 
SWORD explains the conflicts between sci- 
ence and religion, the backgrounds against 
which the Old Testament was written, and 
gives the expert’s answers to such questions 
oe ee 


When was the Old Testament 
written? 

What aspects of the Old Testament 
have been changed? 

What are the real tacts of the Ten 
Commandments story? 

Is the Bible wrong about cosmic 
origins? 

How could light and vegetation 
precede the creation of the sun in 

Genesis? 

Does the Bible contradict itself? 


These are but a few of the many questions 
answered in this much-needed popular 
explanation of the Old Testament from the 
Catholic point-of-view. Actually the book 
covers the entire length and breadth of the 
Old Testament leaving no issue untouched. 


$4.50 
“. . . if you want to experience the sweep and 
power of the sacred books, the hope which 
brightens their pages, the incomprehensible love 


of God for man, then read THE TWO-EDGED 
SWORD.” — America 
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“. .. the first extensive book of its kind written 
in the English tongue, intended for popular 
consumption.” — Books on Trial 


At your bookstore. 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
404 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, 


Wis. 
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famous for his biographies of public 
figures, in collaboration with Seamus 
Walshe, a Roman Catholic professor at 
the Notre Dame International School 
in Rome, this popular-style biography 


attempts to reveal the personal quali- 
ties of the saintly subject which make 
him so revered by the world. 

The book gives a brief account of 
Eugenio Pacelli’s childhood but devotes 
most of its space to the diplomatic ex- 
perience of Pacelli which prepared him 
so well for his role as “Father of princes 


and kings, the Pastor of the Universe . 


and the Vicar on earth of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” and to his activities as 
Pope. As clearly depicted in this book, 
his tireless efforts for peace have been 
the outstanding labors of the present 
Pope’s pontificate. 

From the vast activities of the Holy 
Father the authors of Crown of Glory 
have wisely chosen to write about those 
that would be of particular interest to 
American readers. Hence the book cov- 
ers the Pope’s coronation, his canoniza- 
tion of Pius X, description of the Holy 
Year and the Marian Year, his visit to 
the United States as Secretary of State 
and friendship with President Roose- 
velt. It closes with a comment on the 
Pope’s vision of Christ. Of particular 
interest is the account of the Holy 
Father's activities in Rome during 
World War II and his efforts to save 
Rome from bombings. The authors 
give a beautiful portrayal of the very 
human side of this spiritual and world 
leader. 

Crown of Glory is probably the most 
readable of the current biographies of 
Pius XII and most appealing to Ameri- 
can readers. It bears an imprimatur test- 
ifying to its accuracy in presenting Cath- 
olic doctrine even though it incorporates 
a Protestant’s viewpoint. Drawings and 
photographs amply illustrate the text. 

Auice G. NicHoLtson 


Portrait of Pius XII, by Nazareno 
Padellaro. Translated by Michael 
Derrick. 274 pp. Dutton. $5. 


W= Leopold von Ranke, the great 
historian of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, published his History of the 
Popes, he explained that the time was 
ripe for such a summation for the 
Papacy was a thing of the past. Evi- 
dence was not lacking for Ranke’s as- 
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sertion, but Europe has since endured 
the shock and chaos of near annihila- 
tion, and a re-examination of values 
no longer allows an easy dismissal of 
the Church. The various candidate 
gods of the nineteenth century—science, 
state, race or class—could not replace 
the God of tradition. Only by the mid- 
twentieth century has this renewal of 
the papacy become evident beyond 
dispute. Thus, it is understandable if 
some historians today rank the reign 
of Pius XII on a par with such great 
popes of the past as Gregory VII or 
Innocent III. 

Nazareno Padellaro sees the present 
papacy in this light, and his Portrait of 
Pius XII is chiefly concerned with the 
diplomatic activities of Eugenio Pacelli, 
when, as Cardinal Secretary of State 
and as Pope, he worked for the cause 
of peace in the shadow of totalitarian 
Europe. 

This book is at its best when it touch- 
es the personal: Pacelli, as the Roman 
schoolboy, attentively absorbing a lec- 
ture then committing it to paper after 
class; Pacelli, as Cardinal, at a dinner 
gathering of clergy and laymen, where 
“as the food was placed before him he 
was like a man opening his mail . . . 
he did not eat but read his food.” 

Discussion of the career of Pius XII 
involves some of the most thorny 
problems of Church diplomacy: the 
Lateran Accord, Nazism and_ the 
Church, Franco in Spain, wartime con- 
tact with Roosevelt, and the Church 
and Communism. Here, while collect- 
ing valuable information, the book is 
heavyhanded in judgment and fails as 
a serious study. For example, the treat- 
ment of Cardinal Pacelli’s anti-Nazi ac- 
tivities while Papal Nuncio to Germany 
is edifying, but then to conclude that 
the only stronghold in Germany that 
never yielded to the Nazis was the 
Catholic Church requires, at least, re- 
finement. Time and time again our 
author becomes engulfed in his own 
rhetoric, and the half-truth of generali- 
zation emerges. 

Padellaro’s chapter on the “priest- 
workers” of France adds obscurity to 
an already immensely complex issue. 
His attack on this misguided movement 
dwells on its excesses, but ignores its 
creative spirit and the reforming vigor 
of French Catholicism. 

Thus, for an adequate contemporary 
summary of Pius XII’s historic pontifi- 


cate, we must await a more temperate 
and analytic spokesman. 
Epmunp S. WEHRLE 


1 Can Jump Puddles, by Alan Mar- 
shall. 243 pp. World. $3.50. 


{= 1s the personal story of a boy’s 
victory over the crippling effects of 
infantile paralysis. Moreover, it is a pic- 
ture of pioneer life in the bush coun- 
try of Australia half a century ago when 
man and nature were still competing in 
stern rivalry. 

While still a young child, Alan Mar- 
shall was struck with polio. It left him 
badly crippled with one paralyzed leg, 
forced him to face the problem of go- 
ing through life on crutches. Yet this 
fact never became a tragedy, for he had 
the attitude of a normal boy toward life 
and had inherited from his parents the 
pioneer traits of self-reliance, fortitude, 
tenacity, determination. 

Alan’s childhood was spent in a re- 
mote area of Victoria where there were 
miles of open bush, where a boy could 
explore to his heart’s content while his 
dog chased rabbits, when the horse and 
buggy was the normal means of trans- 
portation, and when the swagmen im- 
mortalized in “Waltzing Matilda” still 
roamed about the country. 

Never realizing that he was in any 
way different from other boys, he lived 
fully the rugged life—the hunting, the 
fishing trips, the climbings, the fights, 
the varied excitements of the country— 
with zest, curiosity, and aggression. He 
even taught himself to swim and to 
ride horses. 

Life to Alan was a challenge that he 
met with a courageous spirit and the 
willingness to tackle huge odds as if it 
were the normal thing to do. Being crip- 
pled did not prevent him from doing 
what he wanted to do or from being 
whatever he wished to be. Eventually, 
he won a scholarship at a business col- 
lege in Melbourne, worked in offices 
for several years, but finally achieved 
his early ambition by becoming a full- 
time journalist and writer. 

This informative story of Australian 
life and the bush country gives the 
reader a new insight into the feelings 
of a handicapped child plus a sense of 
admiration for the success the author 
has achieved. 


Epmunp J. CockgLL 
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Liem THE August-September issue, 
Books on Trial will officially be- 
come The Critic, A Catholic Review of 
Books and the Arts. Fifteen year’s worth 
of angry remonstrations beginning, “I 
still have not received any books on 


” 


trial ...,” or, “I sent you three dollars 
for books on approval and all you send 
is a magazine . .. ,” is not the sole rea- 
son for the change. Though still to be 
primarily a book review magazine, The 
Critic will eventually expand to cover 
the arts, both fine and “lively’—as the 
distinction seems now to be made. Plans 
for the future include the use of ar- 
ticles and columns on the theater, art, 
movies, television and the press, not 
striving for blanket coverage, but deal- 
ing with important contributions which 
touch naturally upon or influence Cath- 
olic cultural life—something impossible 
to do under the strict literary limitations 
of Books on Trial. 

We feel sure that the new title will 
please some of the many readers who 
have been relentlessly advocating change 
for many years. We are equally sure 
that many of those in favor of change 
itself, will not be happy with our choice 
of names. But we are surest of all that 
we would incur the lasting and right- 
eous wrath of librarians if we were to 
change the title with any other than 
the August-September issue (No. 1, 
Vol. XVID. The only thing we have to 
fear then, is . . . 1) loss of circulation; 
2) a librarian who has ordered imprint- 
ed periodical binders in advance; and 
3) you, dear reader, who, we hope, will 


soon grow accustomed to our new face. 
os 


The June-July issue will be the last 
to carry the title Books on Trial. It will 
go out with a flourish, however, if the 
text of Dr. Francis J. Braceland’s “Psy- 
chiatry and Its Impact on Modern Lit- 
erature” (the address which will be 
given at this year’s Thomas More Asso- 
ciation anniversary celebration and 
which will be published in that issue) 
creates the stir caused by last year’s “Lit- 
erature and Censorship,” by Father John 
Courtney Murray, S.J. 
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Widely quoted, Father Murray’s ad- 
dress figured prominently in the contro- 
versy provoked by Harper’s censorship 
editorial last fall; the Fund for the Re- 
public distributed 50,000 copies of the 
talk, and New York Times Book Re- 
view columnist Harvey Breit called it 
“The best statement we have read on 
censorship—and we are not qualifying,” 
adding that, “. . . without a blush we 
declare that we have learned consider- 
able from Father Murray. He has clar- 
ified a great deal that we experienced 
only inchoately. He has made convinc- 
ing distinctions that we had blurred. 
But not only this. What is happiest 
about the article ‘Literature and Cen- 
sorship’ is that it is just the kind of 
thinking we need, and too frequently 
do not get, from our philosophers and 
theologians—to give us, to give most of 
us who are thrashing around in the 
immediate politics, a view of the prob- 
lem —and a possible solution — from a 
timeless morality.” : 

Dr. Braceland, who is President of 
the American Psychiatric Association 
and Psychiatrist-in-chief of the Institute 
of Living, will be the featured speaker 
on the Anniversary program in Chi- 
cago (Saturday, May 4, at 8:00 p.m. 
Grand Ballroom of the LaSalle Hotel) 
which will award the Thomas More 
Medal to P. J. Kenedy & Sons for But- 
ler’'s Lives of the Saints, “the most. dis- 
tinguished contribution to Catholic pub- 
lishing in 1956.” 

* 

Father James Martin Gillis, C.S.P., 
eighty, long-time editor of The Catholic 
World, died on March 14, in New York. 
The Catholic press loses heavily by his 
death for almost since his ordination in 
1901, Father Gillis had made a great 
and continuous contribution to the 
Church in this country as one of its 
most vigorous, talented and fearless 
spokesmen. 

His long record of service includes 
eighteen years of missionary work (1904- 
1922) which took him to every part of 
the United States and Canada. In Oc- 


tober, 1922, he became editor of The 


Catholic World, a post he held for 
twenty-six years. His famous editorials 
were often directed at current problems, 
and he stated his convictions with a 
force that soon earned him a reputation 
for controversy—many disagreed with 
him, but all respected him. 

In 1925, Father Gillis inaugurated a 
series of radio programs called “Timely 
Topics” which were heard for thirteen 
years on the Paulist Fathers’ radio sta- 
tion WLWL. In the same year he pub- 
lished False Prophets, a book based on 
lectures. Subsequently, he authored such 
books as The Catholic Church and the 
Home, Christianity and Civilization, 
The Paulists, This Our Day, So Near 
Is God, On Almost Everything, and his 
recently published This Mysterious Hu- 
man Nature. 

In 1928 he started his widely syndi- 
cated column, “Sursum Corda.” After 
1,368 articles in the course of twenty- 
six years, Father Gillis announced to 
the readers of fifty Catholic newspapers 
throughout the country that he was end- 
ing his column January 6, 1955. 

Father Gillis retired as Editor of the 
Catholic World in 1948. Four days be- 
fore Christmas in 1951 he celebrated 
the Golden Jubilee of his priesthood. 
On that occasion at the wish of the 
Holy Father, he received an honorary 
Doctorate of Sacred Theology from the 
Angelico in Rome—an honor no other 
American has ever received. 

e 

The Literary Awards Committee of 
the Catholic Press Association has se- 
lected Dan Herr, President of the 
Thomas More Association, and Clem 
Lane, City Editor of the Chicago Daily 
News, to edit an anthology of non-fic- 
tion from the Catholic press for pub- 
lication in 1958. The projected book 
was described in William Holub’s “Re- 
port on the CPA’s Literary Awards 
Committee” in the January-February is- 
sue of Books on Trial as a non-fiction 
equivalent of All Manner of Men—the 
highly successful anthology of “repre- 
sentative fiction from the Catholic press” 
edited by Riley Hughes and published 
last year by P. J. Kenedy. “What form 
the non-fiction counterpart of All Man- 
ner of Men will take has yet to be de- 
termined fully,” said Holub. “The gen- 
eral criteria probably will be permanent 
value of articles that intelligently dis- 
cuss specific questions, good writing and 
wide range of subject matter.” 
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Sound of a Distant Horn, by Sven 
Stolpe. 310 pp. Sheed and Ward. 
$3.95. 


HE KEY to this splendid novel, and 

the secret of its splendor, lies in the 
last pages of the author’s fine study of 
St. Joan, The Maid of Orleans, where 
he says with Leon Bloy that “the suf- 
fering of the world is the same suffering 
as the death agony of Christ, which in 
this manner is prolonged to the end of 
time in His mystica: body.” Such a 
theme, in these days of comfortable 
Christianity, is a thorny one that may 
well prevent Sound of a Distant Horn 
from achieving the wide popularity it 
deserves. But the discerning will real- 
ize that in Sven Stolpe a Catholic writer 
of distinction has been introduced to 
American readers. 

The book opens with a savagely bril- 
liant account of a no-holds-barred wres- 
tling match seen as a hellish human 
Mass through the eyes of Kansdorf, a 
young Swede, living, or rather dying, 
in Paris just after the last war; and 
closes with the consummation of the 
Mystery co-suffered by Kansdorf in his 
own flesh and bones. 

Between the frosty winter night of 
the opening scene in the sports’ stadium, 
and the balmy Easter morning of the 
final scene in a monastery, unfold the 
soul-histories of three men: Kansdorf, 
who progresses from death to life 
through the willed acceptance of his 
suffering; Doctor Lebrun, his cynical 
physician and friend, who is forced by 
the gentle, powerful hand of God to 
relinquish his belief in the superior 
power of Satan; and Father Perezcabal- 
lero, a handsome Dominican and a most 
skillful orator. 

The destinies of these three are loose- 
ly interwoven, and we are shown 
through the minds of each how and 
where their life patterns cross or inter- 
mingle. Of the women involved only 
two are of major significance: Kans- 
dorf’s beautiful dead wife, Dagny, 
whose beloved image he has allowed 
to be driven from his mind by jealousy, 
and Katherina, a young Russian girl, 
who at first replaces it but ends by 
bringing it back in its true clarity and 
purity. Katherina is a homeless refugee 


who is sheltered by Kansdorf, to the 
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scandalization of his housekeeper who 
is herself too earthy to believe in the 
innocence of their relationship. As the 
winter begins to melt into spring, Kans- 
dorf and Katherina procure a car and 
go for a trip. In the cathedral square at 
Senlis, imbued with the virginal spirit 
of St. Joan, Katherina tells him of the 
degradation she suffered in the Nazi 
concentration camp, and of her belief 
that God has totally annulled it; re- 
newed her body and soul; performed a 
miracle in her. And it is through her, 
in a mystical sense, that God performs 
a miracle in Kansdorf’s soul. 

In his portrayal of Dagny and Kath- 
erina, reflected in Kansdorf’s mind, the 
author displays the profound under- 
standing of the feminine soul that en- 
abled him to bring St. Joan so pierc- 
ingly to life. 

Another penetrating, though very dif- 
ferent, portrait is that of Dom Dusolier, 
Father Perezcaballero’s friend and con- 
fessor, who looks like a tired old horse. 
Unlike Doctor Lebrun, Dom Dusolier 
denied the very existence of Satan, who 
promptly corrected him by imprinting 
him with a Satanic leer. But it is 
through Dom Dusolier’s devil-contorted 
mouth that God speaks to the intellec- 
tually arrogant Perezcaballero, convinces 
him of his emptiness, and sends him to 
the dying Kansdorf for their mutual 
good. Dom Dusolier is drawn so beau- 


tifully, with so much tenderness and 





Sven Stolpe: A way out of the dream 


dry humor, that he might, if he were 
not far too humble, challenge the pop- 
ularity of the famous Don Camillo— 
and win. 

The translation is less successful than 
that of The Maid of Orleans. Admit- 
tedly it is difficult to retain the native 
flavor of idiomatic dialogue in transla- 
tion, but the translator's replacement 
should be convincing. This flaw, how- 
ever, mars the book less than it might 
a more “realistic” novel. For the author 
is concerned less with what is usually 
known as reality, but which he calls 
“the dream,” than with the dreamer’s 
discovery of the way out of the dream 
and into true reality—at the summons 
of the faint, distant sound of a horn. 

Teresa Kay 


The Feast of Lupercal, by Brian 
Moore. 246 pp. Little, Brown. 
$3.75. 


[F you HAVE read the author's first, 

well-received novel, The Lonely 
Passion of Judith Hearne, you will 
know that this young Irishman is ex- 
pert at giving the most ordinary subject, 
the most commonplace character, a rich, 
exploratory complexity that raises them 
from literary neglect to the respectabil- 
ity of notice by the novelist. Brian 
Moore’s second novel is, in the same 
sense, an achievement. 

Diarmuid Devine, B.A., teaches Eng- 
lish in a small Catholic men’s college 
in Belfast. He is a bachelor, fearful of 
women because of his history of failures 
with them and because, he says, of the 
Irish system of education. But he’s a 
good sort, desperately trying to please 
everyone with his indomitable smile and 
amiable ways. He’s shy, seedy-looking, 
slipping uneventfully into middle-age. 
His life has no milestones: he has his 
teaching, works with a little theater 
group, goes to Sunday Mass, stops at 
the pub occasionally, has his smoke and 
his sheepish daydreams about women 
and sex. 

But one day these even and predict- 
able procedures are disturbed. Dev falls 
deeply in love with a Una Clarke, niece 
of one of the school’s dons. She has “a 
past” in Dublin and, even more scandal- 
ous to the school and to Dev’s friends, 
she is a Protestant. Around Una, Dev 
builds pathetically eager dreams: he 
buys a new suit, he tries to learn to 
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«dance, he teaches her dramatics to help 
her get a part. At the end the innocent 
affair blossoms into violence and scan- 
dal, and Dev is returned to the sterile 
loneliness from which, for a brief, intoxi- 
cating moment, he had been released. 
Mr. Moore is projecting, on this nar- 
row screen, a larger picture of Irish 
life, frustrated, backwater, celibate. His 
writing is faultless, his individual scenes 
small masterpieces of re-creation and 
wit, and only the larger view suffers. 
Often it seems as if the inevitability of 
the ‘defeat of every dream and every 
hope dampens the reader’s enthusiasm 
for Mr. Moore's story and makes him 
reluctant rather than eager to see “how 
it all comes out.” But for fidelity to his 
theme and his material the reader can 
only admire Mr. Moore’s skill, and hope 
he will use it in other places, on larger 
themes, to other ends. It would seem 
as if the “lonely passion” of the human 
soul can, after much exploration, become 
an arid territory. 
ze Doris GrumMBACH 


The Fall, by Albert Camus. Trans- 
lated by Justin O’Brien. 147 pp. 
Knopf. $3. 


y= DRAMATIC monologue in prose 
probes a proud, devilish Frenchman 
of our days. If you read fiction for what 
was once called entertainment (plus or 
minus “levels”) stay away from this. 
Surely not a novel, this reads—after 
four readings—much like an Existential- 
ist examen. Though Camus is said to 
have left Sarte on some political mat- 
ters, the morbidity, cynicism, sour- 
stomach approach to existence is very 
much present here. There are brilliant 
things—whole paragraphs at a time are 
full of epigrams and paradoxes, some 
even true. 

For five nights the narrator tells us, 
through a listener, of his flight from 
Paris—honor, fame, love, etc.—to foggy 
Amsterdam. This man is supposed to be 
Everyman (with the glittering eye of 
the Ancient Mariner) a la mode in 
France. This is a proud man who hates 
himself; he tries all the way through 
the story to get the reader to admit that 
he, the reader, is also a heel, a false 
judge, a cruel person. This last may 
be true of French intellectuals; Amer- 
ican intellectuals have not yet had the 
chance to betray their fellows in a major 
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war or long occupation. Very few Amer- 
icans will know what the. man is fight- 
ing; very few Americans have yet ad- 
mitted the almost infinite capacity for 
evil in the average man, to say nothing 
of the unaverage intellectual. For its 
relevance to the present American scene, 
this might have been written about a 
distant planet. 

In some senses, this is meat strong 
enough for that type of reading called 
“spiritual reading.” There are sen- 
tences to be meditated upon at length; 
there are sharp sayings ‘about sensual 
love, love affairs, misuse of creatures. 

The average fiction reader will be 
understandably miffed if he is not 
warned to stay away from this. Most 
college libraries should purchase, phil- 
osophers and theologians should feel 
compelled to read this report from the 
despair of Europe, especially of poor 
haunted France. This piece .of fiction 
is the model for all who would tell us 
of their pain of not being at peace. 

Rosert H. Froop, C.S.B. 


Challenge to Venus, by Charles 
Morgan. 306 pp. Macmillan. 
$3.50. 


T= NOVEL is hailed on its dust jacket 
as a “mystical romance.” Its subject 
is a brief, idyllic, but illicit affair be- 
tween two attractive young people—an 
Italian noblewoman and an Englishman 
on holiday in a picturesque Italian hill- 
town. The lady imagines herself as the 
reincarnation of Venus, and the young 





Albert Camus: Inevitable evil 


man has had sudden flashes of insight 
into the future. 

Martin Lyghe’s clairvoyance foretold 
no happiness from a relationship with 
Fiammetta, and he abruptly left a party 
rather than be introduced to the lovely 
widow, whose appearance recalled Poe’s 
“To Helen.” The cool beauty’s interest 
was piqued by the Englishman’s ap- 
parent indifference, and an unexpect- 
edly intimate dinner party set the scene 
for Martin’s conquest of the hitherto 
aloof Fiammetta, whom religious faith 
and fear of duplicating the fate of a 
nymphomaniac mother had kept free of 
romantic entanglement. But Martin’s 
conventional and sincere offer of mar- 
riage awakened no response in the aris- 
tocratic Italian, who could not visualize 
life away from her native land and 
those of her own class. 

Mr. Morgan presents a touching di- 
lemma, in which the two lovers are torn 
between physical passion and the in- 
compatibility of their social back- 
grounds, but the mysticism in this sit- 
uation eludes me. The collapse of Fiam- 
metta’s Olympian calm when she real- 
izes she is in love suggests closer similar- 
ity to her erring mother than to Venus, 
and Martin’s second sight seems ‘to 
desert him early in the story. Although 
beautifully written, and embellished 
with literary and historical allusions 
which add a pleasantly intellectual fla- 
vor to the slight story, Challenge to 
Venus does not seem likely to emerge 
as a very important addition to the sea- 
son’s fiction offerings. 

Marcuerire GALLAGHER 
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Case of the Missing Reader . . . 


Many years ago, when the art of reading flourished throughout the land, and television was only 
an aluminized cloud on the horizon, people prided themselves on libraries, living rooms, parlors—full 
of books. Empty chairs were hard to come by in those days. They were full of readers, reading! 


Here we have an empty chair—in our charity we will not state positively that its owner has de- 
serted it to watch television—and it cries out like Caesar's Ghost for vengeance. Now television and 
movies, both are honorable pastimes, but the good that books do lives after them—if they're read. In 
the case of — Catholic books this is. truer even than Shakespeare knew and, if you are finding that 


too much o 


your leisure time is being killed by these honorable assassains, and would like to make 


good books and intelligent, provocative reading a part of your life with a consistent, money-saving plan 


then read these pages about: 


The Thomas More Book Club 


THE BOOK CLUB THAT IS PROUD TO BE DIFFERENT 


What is it? 


The Thomas More Book Club is a club for intelligent Cath- 
olic readers. It is the book club for people who like to read; 
who know how to use reading as a means of mental and spir- 
itual growth as well as for entertainment; who like to have 
their reading run the gamut of literature—biography, fine fic- 
tion, stimulating, even controversy-provoking non-fiction, sol- 
idly written spiritual books. It is the Club that knows that 
good books sell themselves and consistently makes the selection 
of fine books the basis of its operation. It is the club that has 
selected books by authors such as Jacques Maritain, Romano 
Guardini, Sigrid Undset, Evelyn Waugh, Thomas Merton, 
Ronald Knox, Daniel-Rops, Francois Mauriac, Paul Horgan, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, John LaFarge—and many others of com- 
parable stature. And, finally, it is the Club that offers sub- 
stantial savings on each book at the time of purchase—discounts 
of from 25% to 40% on every selection. 


What it is not 


The Thomas More Book Club is not a high-pressure, buy- 
books-to-fill-up-your-shelves sort of operation. It is not a club 
that believes that all Catholic books are necessarily good books. 
It is not a dispenser of pink-cloud writing for immature read- 
ers. It does not “give” bonus books or gold stars to its readers. 
It does not believe that it can please every reader with every 
individual book and makes ample provision for advance rejec- 
tion of selections (generally, two books are offered). 


Some advantages 
of membership 


You'll be receiving monthly our informative Newsletter with 
at least a full page of honest reporting about each current se- 
lection. There is no obligation to buy—if you want the books 
you do nothing and they will come to you with your state- 
ment. If you want only one, or neither of the selections you 
return the rejection card and we follow your directions. You'll 
be in touch with the best in Catholic reading and you'll be 
getting it at a really substantial savings. There is no member- 
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ship fee in the Thomas More Book Club. You do not have 
to renew your membership each year—you are a member until 
you ask us to be cancelled or unless you fail to purchase a 
minimum of four book club selections in a twelve month 
period—this is the only obligation, if you can call it that, to 
purchase four books a year to maintain membership. 


What our members say 


The Thomas More Book Club was started ten years ago by 
The Thomas More Association of Chicago—a not-for-profit 
organization for the promotion of fine Catholic literature. Since 
that time it has attracted thousands of Catholics all over the 
world who want to know and own fine books—the kind of 
books that have lasting value. The Thomas More Book Club 


»~has gained its reputation as the Catholic book club for serious 


readers because of the consistent quality of its selections. Here 


are a few of the things that our readers have said about the 
Club: 


“Thought you might like to know how happy I am to 
et to your Book Club for a number of years, 
the day your selections arrive is one of the big days 


of the month for me!” 
Mrs. Epwarp H. Ryan 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


“A word of praise: I am very satished with your selections 
and am proud to be a member of such a wonderful 
Catholic Book club as yours.” 


BERNARD GorE 
St. Francis College, Maine 


“The primary thing I appreciate is that any book the 
Club selects will stand on its own merit and has net 
been chosen only because it is written either by or 
about Catholics .. .” 

Betry SHEBHAN 
Bloomington, Illinois 


“Joining the Thomas More Book Club has thoroughly 
elated me. At last I have found the best of Catholic 
books at popular prices. It is truly a wonderful organ- 
ization.” 

Rev. Cuarces E. Kuur 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
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You can have the most important and significant books of the year at discounts of 
25 per cent to 40 per cent simply by jcining the Thomas More Book Club. Giving 
you books with Catholic principles and high literary standards at a minimum of ex- 
pense is the policy of this disctinctively different book club. 


Thomas More Book Club selections are books for serious readers who want to grow 
spiritually and mentally through their reading. Thomas More consistently makes 
quality the primary consideration in choosing its books—it does not believe that a 
book has to be new to be good and offers many Catholic classics. At the same time it 
is ever on the lookout for promising new authors and the best in challenging new 
books by established authors. A wide variety of literature chosen for the mature reader 
will stimulate and broaden your interests as well as entertain you in the way that only 
fine books are capable of doing. Serious reading does not have to be dull reading—you 
will find your membership in the Thomas More Book Club a truly challenging, ex- 
citing new part of your life. 





THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 
210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please enroll me as a member of the Thomas More Book Club and send me my welcome 
letter and first newsletter. I understand that my only obligation is to purchase four club 
selections at the special discount during each twelve-month period that I wish to remain a 
member. There is no membership fee, there are no bonus Spooks to return if I choose to 
cancel my membership. 








Name (please print) 





Address 





State 











City Zone 
T-3-7 
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Twilight for the Gods, by Ernest 
Gann. 306 pp. William Sloane. 
$3.95. 


HE STANDARD comment on Mr. Gann’s 
latest effort is certain to be that he 
has repeated the highly profitable for- 
mula of The High and the Mighty. For 


this is again a ship stricken in the Pa-* 


cific; only this time the ship is not a 
commercial airliner but a leaky old sail- 
ing bucket trying to get from Fiji to 
Mexico in late 1927. 

David Bell, a virile old sailor with a 
yen for the bottle keeps pushing The 
Cannibal because he needs the money 
and he can’t get another command, and 
also because he loves his ship, one of 
the last of the dying windjammer race. 
His paying passengers are the refuse of 
the South Seas, all fairly nasty people 
with problems of their own. His crew 
is ignorant and sweaty, easy prey for a 
couple of mutinous rabble-rousers. 

But Mr. Gann is up to his favorite 
trick of showing how a crisis can uncover 
the hidden good in people, and the cru- 
cial moment comes in mid-Pacific when 
the pump that has been keeping every- 
body’s feet dry suddenly collapses. Pre- 
vious differences are forgotten as all bail 
together to hold back the sea while The 
Cannibal makes one last desperate lunge 
for Honolulu. 

The novel’s defects are plainly the 
usual Gann defects: the characteriza- 
tions are too slick, too familiar, too pre- 
dictable. These are not real people, but 
only the kind who exist in novels. But 
if one doesn’t mind the warmed-over 
plot, there are the Gann virtues: genu- 
ine compassion for people and smooth, 
uncomplicated prose. 

Frankly, we think Mr. Gann, an old 
West Coast sailor himself, just wanted 
to write a sentimental tale about the 
demise of sailing ships. His book is well- 
padded with the details of seagoing, and 
an inveterate landlubber finds it all quite 
interminably baffling. 

James W. Arnotp 


The General, by Karlludwig Opitz. 
Translated by Constantine Fitz- 
gibbon. 191 pp. John Day. $3. 


T= Is an outrageous little book. 
Short, funny, tersely written, its art 
lies in its simplicity. It lends itself to 
translation easily and has already been 
translated into twelve languages, not 
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into American it appears, however. The 
Prussian generals sound a bit too British 
and the American soldiers tend to out- 
dated slang expressions like “Scram off 
home.” But The General does not de- 
pend on subtle nuances of language 
to score its effect. 

The book is the account of the trials 
of General von Puckhammer from short- 
ly before the Allied landings in Nor- 
mandy until his own end. His story is 
told by his orderly, Sergeant-major Hor- 
lacher, whose single response to life is 
the wise-crack. His one good joke, upon 
which he rings countless changes, is the 
incongruity between the cultured Gen- 
eral and the terrible havoc that is his 
vocation. Horlacher records all: the 
General planning a night mortar attack 
while sniffing delicately a spray of wild 
jasmine, General Puckhammer sipping 
wine as he watches the Allied forces 
destroy his battalion. The General is 
courted by the intellectuals, feared by 
the soldiers, admired by his daughter— 
all this he expects as his due. 

But the General has only disdain for 
civilians, among whom he includes the 
Nazi high-command. He sees civilians 
useful only as breeders of soldiers and 
fomenters of war; they are thus a neces- 
sary evil for him. He knows that there 
have always been wars, that there will 
always be wars; and he plots according- 
ly, not only a strategic retreat from Nor- 
mandy, but also the training program 
for the next generation of soldiers. 





aa 


Karlludwig Opitz: ‘“We made him... 


The civilians blame the generals for 
wars; the generals scorn the govern- 
ments; the opportunists, like the Gener- 
al’s daughter, are driven to desperate ex- 
tremes to regain their materialistic su- 
premacy endangered by wars. Blood- 
shed, starvation, mock trials, are fol- 
lowed by soldier re-unions and arma- 
ment schemes which are put into the 
general's control. Horlacher, watching 
all, hovers on the edge of thundering 
knowledge, “With astonishment I real- 
ized that he had not been born a gener- 
al. We'd made him one.” Then he re- 
treats to his vulgar wise-cracks. As the 
reader begins to suspect that Horlacher 
is part of each of us, the laughter takes 
on a hollow ring. 

FaLLton Evans 


The Enemy Below, by Commander 
D. A. Rayner. 191 pp. Holt. $3. 


A British destroyer chases a Ger- 
man submarine for thirty hours 
in mid-Atlantic, through a series of 
depth-charge attacks and _ torpedo 
counterattacks, forces it to surface, 
fights to a draw in a surface gun battle, 
and finally rams it in an O. Henry 
ending in which the inevitable arrival 
of the British fleet plays an important 
part. The battle is over; and the Ger- 
mans have been prevented from re- 
turning vital captured Allied codes to 
the Fatherland. 

Unencumbered by those considera- 
tions of character and psychological 
development which ordinarily  dis- 
tinguish the mature sea tale, this ex- 
tended short story has its moments of 
drama and excitement. It is marred by 
a contrived plot, by embarrassingly 
forced German dialogue, and by an in- 
flexible chauvinism for which the 
author might have been excused in 
1945. 

The British captain (who remains 
unnamed throughout the work) per- 
sonally apologizes when his error in 
timing causes injury to one of his men 
(point). Kapitan von Stolberg con- 
fronts a member of his crew who has 
gone befserk after eighteen hours sub- 
merged and three vicious depth charge 
attacks, and solves the problem by 
shooting him (counterpoint). 

There is, it is true, an attempt to 
soften the distinction between British 
and German by commenting that Von 
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Stolberg is not cruel, but simply in- 
sensitive to the feelings of others; and 
by suggesting that aboard the sub- 
marine are both Nazis and Germans. 
But the few sentences do not destroy 
the impression of the total portrait. 
If, somehow, the Junker stereotype 
can be neutralized, The Enemy Below 
might find a useful place in a high 
school library; it does not rank with 
the significant sea stories of the late 
Great War. 
Micwaet E. Scuintz 


Say, Darling, by Richard Bissell. 
308 pp. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 
$3.95. 


H = 1s a Broadway cocktail mixed by 

the expert hand of the co-author of 
The Pajama Game, Richard Bissell. Not 
a single ingredient is missing in this 
potent drink, save the illusory glamor 
of the darkened bar. Mr. Bissell serves 
his concoction upon a bare stage under 
the harsh glare of a worklight. It is not 
sweet. 

This is the story of Jack Jordan, a nice 
young man from Indiana. Jack works in 
an iron foundry, has a lovely wife and 
children and rolls his own cigarettes. 
Not content to let good enough alone, 
Jack has written a best seller which has 
been bought by New York producers. 
They not only expect to weld “Down 
Home” into a musical comedy, they hire 
Jack to come to New York to help with 
the welding. Ensconsed at the Algon- 
quin (where else?) Jack tries to become 
a part of Broadway life and has no 
trouble doing so. 

Work starts on the new show. The 
reader by this time has a delicious, cozy 
feeling of being backstage where things 
really happen instead of in his usual 
seat in the balcony. The first thing he 
notes, though, is that the creators of this 
extravaganza seem to engage in some 
sort of race from bar to couch to res- 
taurant, doing a bit of incidental work 
between bases. How, he asks, does any- 
thing ever get done? 

Tons of tuna fish and iced tea are 
consumed, truckloads of White Label 
are downed, Eros plays erotically, and 
the show takes shape. Now rehearsals 
go on all day and most of the night in a 
warehouse across from the gasworks on 
77th St. Worn out from work and play, 
Jack dreams hopefully of opening night 
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when the grind will cease and royalty 
checks begin. 

New Haven brings the awakening. 
The critics: tear their thesaurus apart 
in an effort to do the same to The Girl 
from Indiana. There follow weeks of 
cutting, discarding, re-writing, firing 
and hiring. The Girl from Indiana Cvia 
Boston) is now ready for Broadway. “A 
luscious lollipop of a show . . . a stem- 
winder . . .” chortles the Tribune. 

While Mr. Bissell makes the usual 
disclaimer of any likeness between his 
characters and “anybody living or dead 
on the main stem” there will be Broad- 
way figures who recognize, or think 
they recognize other Broadway figures 
and The Great Man discussions will 
start all over again. 

ANNE Cyr 


Keys of St. Peter, by Roger Pey- 
refitte. Translated by Edward 
Hyams. 380 pp. Criterion Books. 
$4.50. 


[= Is A queer sort of book, full of 
leer. The author will be as sorry 
as Beardsley before he is through. He 
maligned his nation in a previous book, 
Diplomatic Diversions; now he maligns 
his Church. This is a mock turtle of a 
book, a sort of a toad-in-the-hole cre- 
ation, baleful, ugly and clumsy. Like 
toads and creeping things generally, it 
will exercise a fascination over Peeping 
Toms, and those ¢fitics and readers who 
hail with ovation anything, lies, detec- 
tions, gossip, half-truths, just so it 
swipes at the Church. This is a swipe, 
as vulgar, as false, as are the com- 
mendations that decorate the jacket. 
This writing is as far from the savage 
indignation of a Swift as a Lilliput was 
from Gargantua. 

The book pictures a Vatican of today 
more concupiscent, more feeble and 
fuddled than any worldly Western 
headquarters. Around every H.Q., 
especially when the battle rages the 
fiercest, there are disgruntled scullions 
with their cynical and distorted tales, 
the behind-hand whispers of the strag- 
glers, of those who are not with us. 
This book is a conglomeration of such 
backstairs and alley chat, a Vatican 
Lowdown, a Rome Confidential. While 
our civilization is in peril, while the 
Church is a leader in the fray, when 
the Pope and his people kneel in pray- 





ers for the silly and shamed and the 
shabby and the hunted, this man pens 
a guttering lampoon, a denial of grace 
and virtue. 

Wiu1aM Reapy 


.The Short Reign of Pippin IV, A 


Fabrication, by John Steinbeck. 
188 pp. Viking. $3. 


jj STEINBECK here tries his hand at 
a satiric fantasy. The writer of the 
dust jacket blurb assures you that Mr. 
Steinbeck had a wonderful time writ- 
ing it; this reviewer can be equally as- 
uring that you will be unable to say the 
same about reading it. In fact, the jacket 
blurb makes more interesting reading 
than does the book it touts. 

It is interesting, for example, to 
watch the blurb writer struggle with his 
conscience — something such a writer 
rarely does and therefore all the more 
notable. The blurb writer knows what 
is expected of him, but here, we are 
forced to assume he has made the mis- 
take of reading the book. The result is 
a classic of equivocation: “If anyone 
wants to compare [this book] to Can- 
dide, or to Mark Twain’s Connecticut 


‘Yankee, he is at liberty to do so.” 


Whether said blurb writer cares to make 
the comparison is none of our business. 

The story is an attempt at a satire of 
the modern world based on French pol- 
itics and the French way of life. There 
is a great deal of talk, some of which 
is amusing but none of which is bril- 
liant enough to justify its substitution 
for plot action. Hollywood, corporations, 
politicians, U.S. foreign aid and movie 
stars are a few of the subjects treated 
and most of the remarks give the reader 
the feeling he has heard them some- 
where before. 

The crucial fault of the book is sim- 
ply that Mr. Steinbeck’s big scene, the 
one that he obviously has been build- 
ing up to through the entire book, is a 
dud. The new king of France’s earth- 
shaking speech is tired, worn and com- 
pletely unoriginal. It is so. obviously 
what every politician has been promis- 
ing for at least the past ten years that 
the resulting spectacle of a group of 
politicians being disturbed by it is ridic- 
ulous. 

And the final fault is that, after the 
whole thing is mercifully over, the read- 
er is convinced Mr. Steinbeck has no 
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more of a special insight into the French 
way of life and its politics than does 
any other tourist from California who 
has taken his seat along one of the 
boulevards of Paris and proceeded to tell 
the French what they must do to be 
saved. 
Paut K. Cuno 


God Is Late, by Christine Arnothy. 
191 pp. Dutton. $3.50. 


(yor Hungary produced many 
heroes, as the events of last fall 
would seem to prove, but none of Chris- 
tine Arnothy’s timid men and greedy 
women can be classed among them. Not 
Janos, the promising composer, who sold 
his traditions and talent for security; 
not Gaby, his wife, who sold her body 
for the same reason; not Sandor, who 
lived permanently with fear; nor Klein, 
who accepted Christian baptism to es- 
cape deportation. On the face of it, 
there is no conflict here between good 
and evil, because evil has already won. 
“God is late,” says Sandor’s daughter. 
The tragedy is the loss of hope that 
God will come, even at the eleventh 
hour. There is no principle left, no 
values on which to take a stand, be- 
cause the foundation of all principles 
and of all values seems to be gone. Yet 
in this Inferno of poor lost souls is San- 
dor, who at the moment of death is able 
to pray: 
My God, I thank you for existing. For ac- 
companying me through life. For allowing 
me to apply to you. Your power is infinite 


and I know that you see me and all my 
troubles. 


No one in this ignoble gallery is des- 
picable, however, because Christine Ar- 
nothy has the great gift of writing with 
love. She can make her readers under- 
stand how it would be to live with hun- 
ger, humiliation and violent death. We 
know as if it were our own, the asso- 
ciation of ideas when Gaby, shopping 
for her husband’s shirts, wonders about 
the necksize of a noose. 

Whatever these people have done, 
they have not killed the germ of good 
within them. Where they least expect 
it, this germ betrays them into the 
hands of God. This theme is most ex- 
plicit in the fate of the symphony pre- 
pared by Janos, the composer, for a 
Communist festival. Although he sin- 
cerely attempts to please the Party, his 
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Roger Peyrefitte: Vatican lowdown 


music reflects his “decadent longings” 
and the work is condemned. As a result 
he and his family are deported. Exile 
may not look much like the hand of 
God, but there is no other hand they 
may still hope to grasp. And because 
God is only late, there is hope for Janos 
as for all miserable people who think 
themselves abandoned. 


Oca M. PETERSON 


Early Stories of Willa Cather, se- 
lected and with commentary by 
Mildred Bennett. 275 pp. Dodd, 
Mead. $4. 


His handsome volume contains nine- 

teen early stories by Willa Cather. 
During her formative years they were 
published in different magazines and, 
as her talent expanded, she may have 
felt that she had outgrown such efforts. 
Apparently she made no serious attempt 
to retrieve and to republish them. 

Mrs. Bennett has collected and edit- 
ed these tales with a loving care, and 
has produced a remarkably enlighten- 
ing and readable book. Professional 
scholars and research workers in Amer- 
ican literature are already familiar with 
this fiction, but to the many thousands 
of readers familiar with only the later 
phases of Miss Cather’s writing some 
of this material will bring astonishment 
and delight. Some fascinating questions 
are posed. It is certain that Miss Cather 
used various pseudonyms in her early 
days, and it is a likely guess that some 
of her stories printed under assumed 
names may now be lost and may never 
be recovered. There is some opening 
here for a literary detective. 

As might be expected, the stories vary 
in quality, but most have the unmis- 
takeable Cather touch. By far the best, 
to my mind, is “Eric Hermanson’s 
Soul.” Others that are certain to please 
many are “A Night at Greenway 
Court,” “The Count of Crow’s Nest,” 
and “The Dance at Chevalier’s.” 

Mrs. Bennett's diligent scholarship 
has supplied a wealth of information in 
notes and comments dealing with the 
genesis of some stories, sources for 
others, and also the occasional re-appear- 
ance of certain scenes and characters in 
some of the later and well known nov- 
els. Like some other authors, Miss 
Cather now and then revised her earlier 
material, and incorporated it in the nov- 
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els that so charmed many readers be- 
tween 1912 and 1940. Interested per- 
sons will be astonished to see in these 
pages some of the characters and ideas 
that later gave verve to O, Pioneers!, 
My Antonia, The Song of the Lark and 
similar works. The publisher is to be 
commended for the exceptionally fine 
format. Every Cather fan will want this 
work, 
L. V. Jacks 


Wife to Henry V, by Hilda Lewis. 
417 pp. Putnam. $4. 


iH ERE Is A sympathetic novel of kings 

and queens of France and England 
set against the flamboyant, dramatic 
background of the fifteenth century, 
when the two countries were pitted in 
the intermittent but deadly Hundred 
Years War. 

Henry V of England, just ascended 
to his uncertain throne and tempted by 
the Armagnac-Burgundian rivalry for 
power in France, strikes boldly and de- 
mands not only the Princess Catherine 
to wife, but the land ceded to Edward 
Ii, and the crown itself. Using the 
royal refusal of his suit for Catherine’s 
hand as an excuse, Henry joins forces 
with Burgundy and sets about con- 
quering France. The little Catherine, 
still a child, is dazzled by the mature 
and dashing soldier-king, and by her 
own vision of herself as queen of two 
countries. In the long years which fol- 
low, while Henry’s armies force their 
way through France in a glamorous 
blaze of glory, Catherine dreams of the 
gallant king who fights such a bloody 
war for her hand. It is not until she 
is married to him that she realizes that 
her fancied romantic lover is a battle- 
hardened veteran whose lust is, indeed, 
not for women, but for war. 

Her disappointment in her marriage 
is abated somewhat by the birth of 
their son; but even this consolation is 
withdrawn after Henry’s death when 
the boy is not yet a year old, for she 
is not named as guardian, and the child 
is taken away from her before he is 
five. Desolate and lonely, still in her 
twenties, but forbidden to remarry 
without consent of Parliament, she 
finally turns to her steward, Owen 
Tudor, for comfort. They retire to her 
estate in Wales and attempt to live 
a quiet, happy life with their children-- 
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an idyll which is blasted by Catherine’s 
own desire to have her second marriage 
recognized, and her children accepted 
by their half-brother the king. 

The author treats Catherine kindly; 
she treats everyone kindly, in fact, 
recognizing their mixed motives, their 
sometimes unenviable positions as pawns 
of kings, and highlighting the fact that 
what may be only a foolish foible in an 
ordinary woman may well be magnified 
into a tragedy if the woman is a queen. 
The story is not cluttered with the 
complicated background of details 
which so often obscure the theme in 
an historical novel. Miss Lewis tells 
her story in a series of intimate sketches 
of the principal characters at pertinent 
times, by-passing tiresome transition 
and presenting her characters both in 
close-ups and in scope without losing 
the reader’s attention to either. 

There is enough romance to satisfy 
those who demand it, enough blood 
and battles for the adventuresome, 
enough history for casual adult taste, 
and the writing is very good indeed. 

Vircinta C. Jucier 


The Strange Enchantment, by Geof- 
frey Cotterell. 512 pp. Lippincott. 
$4.95. 


= STRANGE ENCHANTMENT which 
Geoffrey Cotterell explores in this 
long family chronicle is the predilection 
to failure. On a large canvas, reaching 
across two generations and half of 
Europe, he tells the story of Isabel 
Rowland who might have been a musi- 
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cal genius, though she never succeeded. 

With disarming subtlety, Mr. Cot- 
terell develops and destroys his central 
character. We see Isabel first as a some- 
what too self-possessed child of four, 
who delights her music teacher and 
dismays her late Victorian mother by 
showing real musical talent. 

In this picture of the developing 
young woman, Geoffrey Cotterell em- 
phasizes the pathetic position of the 
near-great. Isabel was not quite a 
Chopin, a Paderewski, compelled by 
her genius to sacrifice every thing, in- 
cluding her family and friends to her 
music. Neither was she like her sister 
Sarah, a cheerfully ordinary person, 
admittedly of no special talent, a per- 
son able to make reasonable demands 
upon life, and to be reasonably happy 
in their fulfillment. In Isabel, the 
reader is led to understand and com- 
passionate the near-great person, unable 
to be happy in mediocrity, and unwill- 
ing to pay the price of total dedication 
which genius demands. 

The tragedy of Isabel Rowland in her 
twenties raises disturbing questions 
about the ethics of responsibility, about 
the relative importance of demands 
made by other human beings and the 
demands for self development. Adding 
to the conflict within herself about the 
validity of her genius is a heavy burden 
from her well-intentioned family. 
Through a series of tragic circumstances, 
she becomes their financial support. 
After ungracefully discharging her re- 
sponsibilities to her family, Isabel is 
happily poised again on the brink of 
musical greatness, when she is faced 
with a second temptation, the choice 
between her art and human love. In 
the disintegration not only of the 
musician, but also of the woman, which 
follows upon Isabel’s second fatal sac- 
rifice, the author begins to make clear 
his central theme—his heroine’s strange 
enchantment with destruction and fail- 
ure. So delicately has Mr. Cotterell 
suggested this fatal flaw in Isabel’s 
character, that not until the final chap- 
ter does the reader perceive fully that 
her tragedy is not fortuitous. 

Isabel’s painful and highly convinc- 
ing drama of human failure is played 
out against a wide background of 
Europe in disillusion, from the complac- 
ency of the late Victorian period 
through the naive optimism of World 
War I, with its sterile aftermath of in- 
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difference and pacifism. Appropriately, 
the last end of Isabel is reached against 
the nightmare of Nazi Berlin in the 
frenzied days before the invasion of 
Poland. Mr. Cotterell’s style is unpre- 
tentious, unsentimental and very read- 
able. Between the covers of his novel, 
a world rushes “with all deliberate 
speed” towards its destruction, as the 
individual human being, Isabel Row- 
land, who might have been almost 
great, is lured to her own destruction by 
the same strange enchantment. 
Genevieve M. Casey 


The Eye of Love, by Margery Sharp. 
279 pp. Little, Brown. $3.95. 


HIs 1s one of the oldest*plots—man 
in love with poor girl but forced to 
give her up to marry rich girl in order 
to save a family business headed for the 
rocks. Miss Sharp has given it a new 
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rited and light-hearted story of a 
vivacious nun’s crusade for the 
When Sister Gervaise champions such things 
as modern art, 
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eyebrows. But armed with unusual persuasive 
powers and a “never say die” attitude, she wins 
over her traditional-minded Superior and the 
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or to her cause. How she 
t an extraordinary novel. $3.50 








A novel of the English Reformation, and 
of two brothers divided in allegiance. 
In this remarkable chronicle of Tudor — 
lessness, brother faces brother in a struggle of 
wills and beliefs. A monk stands fast against 
the scheming of his brother who, as the agent 
of Thomas Cromwell, seeks to bring about the 
dissolution of his monastery. An exciting story 
of the collision of personalities and conven- 
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Edited, and with a foreword, 


tions. Nearly 400 pages. 


$3.50 by Francis X. Connolly. 





twist, however. Instead of a beautiful 
young heroine and handsome young 
hero, she has chosen rather amusing 
middle-aged characters to tell her story. 
Dolores Diver, in her forties, is scraw- é Uf 
ny and wrinkled and aging, yet she and f ff 
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A saga of daring adventure behind the 
golden curtain of Elizabethan England. 


ii This magnificent historical novel takes you 
Hine , back to the perilous days of the 16th century, 
He if ome 0 e! when the “Old Religion” was proscribed, and 
HW i its followers lived under the hangman’s threat. 
AN Ry ROBERT HUGH BENSON This classic story of romantic love and high- 
Edited, and with a foreword, 
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stout, fiftyish Harry Gibson see each 
other only with the eye of love. She is 
his “Spanish Rose” and he is her “King 
Hal.” When Harry’s mother determines 
to arrange a marriage between her son 
and ugly, middle-aged Miranda Joyce, 
daughter of a prosperous Bond Street 
merchant, Harry cannot force himself to 
be “un-British” enough to refuse the 
call of duty. So King Hal and his Span- 
ish Rose part tearfully and with regret. 

Although Miranda is almost Dolores’ 
counterpart in appearance, to Harry she 
looks like a sea-horse. As his wedding 
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day approaches he considers the possi- 
bility of his dropping dead on the pave- 
ment. “The notion was so far from dis- 
tressing him that he examined the life- 
line in his palm for confirmation—hop- 
ing to see it cut short at fifty. But no, 
it plowed on deep and straight as a fur- 
row to what looked like seventy-five at 
least...” 

Dolores’ nine-year-old niece Martha, 
a budding artist, and Mr. Phillips, the 
lodger who tries to take Harry’s place 
in his landlady’s heart, add their own 
particular brand of humor. 

The author claims she never plots a 
story. “I simply start with the bit of 
plot I see and find out what comes of 
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it.” What comes of this story makes for 
smooth, easy reading with several hilari- 
ous situations. Miss Sharp must have 
had fun writing it. It is fun to read too. 
Marie Butter Correy 


A Ticket for a Seamstitch, by Mark 
Harris. 143 pp. Knopf. $3. 


I~ THE spring of 1956, Mark Harris hit 
the market with Bang. the Drum 
Slowly, a baseball story as lively as the 
modern horsehide, as good a strike as 
Don Newcombe ever threw. Couched 
in fractured prose, laced with pathos 
and earthy humor, it oozed an intimacy 


that made the reader feel he owned a 
locker in the club-house of the New 
York Mammoths. The narrator was 
Henry Wiggen, the best left-hander in 
the league. 

But even Don Newcombe has his bad 
days. And Henry Wiggen has just had 
one of his. In this latest turn, A Ticket 
for a Seamstitch, Henry has very little 
on the story except the cover (a tasty 
one, at that, a Borzoi creation by 
Knopf). This spring Henry Wiggen 
tells how he got a letter from a “cluck” 
out west (Wiggenese for baseball fan): 
It was a seamstress who thought Henry 
the greatest national hero since Wash- 
ington, and the Mammoths the greatest 
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team since Doubleday started it all. 
The seamstitch (Henry never bothers 
to call her by name or identify her spe- 
cific place of origin), yearns to be in 
New York for the Fourth of July when 
the Mammoths play a doubleheader and 
Henry celebrates his twenty-fifth birth- 
day. 

How she gets across the country in 
time for the Fourth, what Henry and 
his room-mate Piney Woods do to pre- 
pare for her coming make up the sub- 
stance of A Ticket for a Seamstitch. 
The Wiggenese is still fresh, exuber- 
ant; Henry’s comments on income tax, 
opposing batters, and life in general are 
salty, shrewd. 

But the book has very little substance. 
Henry’s winning streak, snapped just 
short of the record, and Piney’s bucolic 
antics, restrained just short of lunacy, 
are supposed to be subordinate themes. 
But by default of the major plot, the 
seamstitch and her pilgrimage to Mam- 
moth Stadium, Henry’s left arm and 
Piney’s eccentricities assume more im- 
portance than the seamstitch. Regret- 
tably there is none of the meaty pathos, 
the deep-down human values that made 
Bang the Drum Slowly an altogether 
delightful reading experience. We'll take 
a rain-check on this one. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


Pnin, by Viadimir Nabokov. 191 pp. 
Doubleday. $3.50. 


= 1s A difficult work to evaluate. 
I read a great deal of it on a train, 
and suffered from smothered sniggers 
and repressed face-twitching smiles for 
almost an -hour. But I could not, in 
honesty, call it a funny book. There are 
moments of sheer whimsey, thigh-slap- 
ping guffaw-provoking malaprops, and 
then there are moments of such search- 
ing, autumnal melancholy that one 
thinks of Chaplin, with his tight-rope 
power to make us laugh, then cry. 
Pnin, the transplanted Russian emi- 
gre, teaching Russian in a small college 
which has no Russian department, ex- 
isting on the kindness of the German 
Department Head, seems at first to be 
an object of scorn and ridicule, or even 
pity. But he somehow captures a spark 
of human dignity, an essence of great- 
ness, of unplumbed soul-depths, so that 
we end by seeing ourselves, in our own 
smug, insular positions—positions which 
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might crumble beneath us at any mo- 
ment and leave us, like Pnin, at the 
mercies of a world which has no place 
for us. 

The style is akin to that of Conrad, 
with the careful, loving, almost dedi- 
cated choice of the exact word; with 
the sense of the inevitable, the rightness 
of phrasing. Pnin’s Central-European 
dependence on the whims of an insane 
bureaucracy—even on the small level 
of a college—reminds one of Kafka. But 
again, one says no, even as to Conrad, 
because Vladimir Nabokov is uniquely 
himself. Because, too, Pnin is not 
crushed and destroyed in the end, like 
Joseph K. in The Trial; nor is he wait- 
ing for admittance to the Castle. 

As the book ends, Pnin, rising above 
his millieu, like no Kafka character 
ever did, and even Lord Jim could not, 
drives off dauntlessly in the car whose 
workings he never quite understood. 

EucengE McNamara 


The Lion Is Come, by Jane Oliver. 
320 pp. Putnam. $3.75. 


« he TRAGEDY of Scottish history has 
been the weakness of its rulers in 
crisis, and the fierce internal battles for 
the kingdom which sapped the coun- 
try’s strength down the centuries. One 
of the strongest leaders was Robert I, 





From jacket of “Pnin” 
“A spark of human dignity”’ 





the Bruce. As Miss Oliver, author of 
the well-reviewed Sing, Morning Star, 
notes in her preface to this low-key his- 
torical novel, Bruce’s name is a familiar 
one, though the average person may 
know him only as the legendary figure 
who took a cue from a persistent spider 
spinning a web, and went on after many 
defeats to victory. 

To the Scots, of course, he is a be- 
loved hero. His chivalrous courage in 
battle, his yearning for peace, his ef- 
forts to unify and liberate Scotland 
would make him so. Far removed from 
the crown as a child, he was drawn 
inexorably into the contest for it, and 
having murdered his competitor, he 
found himself ruler of a land still sub- 
ject to England. By war, diplomacy and 
administration, he worked to make Scot- 
land free and unified, and died think- 
ing he had achieved his dearest dream. 
But his weakling son was to lose his 
gains—in the true tradition of Scottish 
history. 

There is color and pathos in the story 
of such a hero, and the author has made 
the most of it, depicting Bruce’s hu- 
manity as he watched his family’s suf- 
ferings and deaths in his wars, catalog- 
ing with an authentic flavor the color of 
his court and battle array, describing 
the battles with a thrilling sense of 
immediacy and a glint of humor, call- 
ing up the names that ring in Scottish 
history—Wallace, Douglas, Bruce. Yet 
Bruce, who was excommunicated for 
reasons Chiefly political and was restored 
to the Church before his death, helped 
to drive an opening wedge in the state’s 
efforts to overrule the Church on the 
Church’s own ground. Granted, as Miss 
Oliver states, that fallible men ruled the 
Church, those popes made no attempt 
to disguise their political moves as in- 
fallible, and in venting her spleen on 
them in the closing pages, the author is 
somewhat out of bounds. Nevertheless, 
for a graphic account of a nearly for- 
gotten figure, it is exhilarating reading. 

Peccy SuLLIvAN 


The Tall Captains, by Bart Spicer. 
538 pp. Dodd, Mead. $4.95. 


I» THE usual amalgam of fact and 
fiction that is an_ historical novel, 
Bart Spicer tells of the French Empire’s 
last stand in Canada. On the Continent 
the Seven Years’ War rages and the 
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royal court of France is under the dom- 
ination of Madame de Pompadour. In 
the New World the French and Indian 
War is being waged and it is corruption 
and palace intrigue that rules Quebec. 

To this northern outpost comes ar- 
tilleryman Duncan Crosbie, a towering 
young Scotsman with an abiding hatred 
of the English. With comparative ease 
Duncan finds himself innocently en- 
meshed in profiteering and only the 
protective, wing of General Montcalm 
and some of his loyal staff officers shields 
the fiery lad from a voyage to the Bas- 
tille. Military assignments keep the 
young pepper-pot clear of the plunder- 
ing politicians. Wrestling Indians in 
forest pow-wows, directing the artillery 
fire of Fort Carillon (Ticonderoga) 
against Abercrombie’s troops and _ pre- 
paring Quebec’s defenses for the coming 
British siege makes for many a full day’s 
work. 

There are still many hours, however, 
in which to meet Celeste and plan for 
the future. But Celeste, too, has a job— 
gathering evidence against the embez- 
zling civilian administrators, which leads 
to no happy conclusion. Largely through 
the efforts of the dishonest, the English 
troops reduce Quebec to rubble and the 
city is without food or gunpowder. 

Spicer maintains a commendable de- 
gree of accuracy in relating the historical 
portions of his story. He fills in the 
background well, provides a realistic 
panorama of people and places, and 
sums things up nicely in a postscript so 
there are no loose ends. Plot and sit- 
uations, although the latter are of the 
cliff-hanging variety, are absorbing. The 
one failure is in the main character, 
Duncan Crosbie, who is endowed with 
too much ability to be plausible. Had 
Montcalm just one company of such 
men Canada would surely not be part 
of the British Commonwealth today. 

Georce A. Woops 


1, Madame Tussaud, by Sylvia 
Martin. 370 pp. Harper. $3.95. 


ADAME Tussaup, founder of Lon- 

don’s famous waxworks, was born 
Anne Marie Grosholtz in Strasbourg in 
1761. She learned to make wax masks 
from her uncle, and perfected her art 
during the French Revolution. She re- 
produced the faces of many important 
people—Marie Antoinette, Princess 
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Elizabeth, Danton, Marat, Robespierre, 
Napoleon. Often her work was done 
with heads fresh from the guillotine. 

After the Revolution she left her hus- 
ban, Francois Tussaud, and went to 
England. At first she traveled through 
the provincial towns with her exhibit; 
later she settled in London. She died in 
1850, leaving her collection permanent- 
ly established as one of the city’s most 
popular attractions. ; 

Using the meager facts available in 
letters and in a memoir published in 
1838, Sylvia Martin has produced a 
fictional autobiography which is, she 
says, “essentially a work of imagination 
and deduction.” The Madame Tussaud 
of her creation is a single-minded per- 
son who spent nine years at Versailles as 
companion to the king’s sister, Princess 
Elizabeth, and lived in Paris during the 
whole of the Revolution and the first 
triumphant years of Napoleon, relating 
all that she experienced to her work of 
modeling figures in wax. Obviously, the 
treatment of the period is superficial. It 
may be, however, that for many a 
Parisian the Reign of Terror was simply 
a storm to be weathered with as little 
damage as possible to his small business; 
not even three months imprisonment in 
La Force could make it more than that 
to Citizeness Grosholtz. 

The title is somewhat misleading; the 
reader expects to be told more about the 
London waxworks than he is. By far the 


greater part of I, Madame Tussaud deals 


with Marie’s stay at Versailles and her 
life in Paris; the journey to England 
and the setting up of her establishment 
there are treated in less than sixty pages. 
Unnecessary and unpleasant coarseness 
mars the book. Vignettes of famous 
historical characters are its best feature. 
Sister Mary Corne ius, $.S.N.D. 


Our Glad, by Joyce Warren. 304 
pp. Harper. $3.50. 


**\Y/ nen THE women of Tor, Derby- 
shire tell their children not to 
wander too far from the gibbet, they 
mean exactly what they say.” This in- 
troductory sentence of Our Glad sends 
a slight chill through a reader. Actual- 
ly, there is nothing chilly about Gladys 
Miller, her family or her life. 

In the Tor of 1911, Holly and Fred 
Miller own and operate the Nag’s Head 
Inn. They are pleased their five daugh- 
ters enjoy singing. They are especially 
proud of their eldest, Glad, who is 
blessed with not only an exceptionally 
fine voice but also has a decided flair 
for comedy. They take great pleasure in 
her performances, but it does not occur 
to them that fame might result from her 
gift. Their most earnest wish is for 
their daughter’s happiness. 

A seaside vacation introduces Gladys 
to the wonders of the entertainment 
world and she is pleased when the op- 
portunity arises to join a pierrot com- 
pany and use her talent to give pleas- 
ure to others. 

Early in life the Miller family was 
taught to stick together and it is not 
surprising the sisters form their own 
troupe to give concert parties, entertain 
at seaside resorts and play in the pan- 
tomimes. We follow them through 
twenty years of their career. 

Miss Warren went to England with 
a fellowship grant which enabled her 
to write this novel. That much pain- 
staking research has been done is ob- 
vious. The material is handled well and 
is rarely tedious. The Miller girls are 
warm, comfortable creatures, as are 
their father, mother and friends. 

The author is successful in showing 
the effect home and village have upon 
Glad and her sisters. The humor is gen- 
tle. Sorrow is accepted not as tragedy, 
but as part of life. This is not a great 
novel, but it is enjoyable and friendly. 

Rosetta Brow 
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A Study of History, by Arnold J. 
Toynbee. Abridgement of Vol- 
umes VII-X by D. C. Somervell. 
313 pp. Oxford University Press. 
$5. 


A PREVIOUS abridgement, in a single 
book of six of the ten volumes of 
Arnold Toynbee’s monumental Study 
of History merited for D. C. Somervell 
the highest acclaim from critics and 
scholars; a second abridgement of the 
last four volumes, completed with equal 
skill and finesse, has just been pub- 
lished. To condense arguments yet lose 
nothing of their logical impact; to strip 
of detailed illustrations yet forfeit no 
needed substantiation; to hold faithfully 
to the now familiar terminology of “chal- 
lenges and responses, withdrawals and 
returns” and to sustain in general the 
comparative technique of Mr. Toynbee 
is no mean test of scholarship. D. C. 
Somervell has done this again with emi- 
nent distinction. 

The second volume of the abridge- 
ment epitomizes the author’s interpreta- 
tion of universal states, universal 
churches, heroic ages, contacts between 
civilizations in space, contacts between 
civilizations in time, law and freedom 
in history, and the prospects of the 
Western civilization. 

Universal states “not summers but 
‘Indian summers’ masking autumn and 
presaging winter” arise, declares Mr. 





Arnold Toynbee: Challenge and response 
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Toynbee, “after, not before the break- 
down of civilizations to whose bodies 
social they bring political unity.” 

The universal church comes to birth 
during a time of troubles. Following the 
breakdown of civilization and within 
the political framework of the state, Mr. 
Toynbee declares, it unfolds itself, From 
a vast knowledge of classical antiquity, 
of Indian and Far Eastern civilizations, 
of Near, Middle-East and Western Eu- 
ropean cultures, Mr. Toynbee marshalls, 
in formidable array his challenges and 
responses and applies his patterned 
measuring lines. Always provocative in 
his presentation, almost overpowering 
with his amazing encyclopedic knowl- 
edge of peoples and ages, instructive 
with his analogies and patterns, yet 
when faced with unique historical phe- 
nomena, he seems unconvincing. 

A conclusion—“How This Book Came 
to Be Written’—records Mr. Toynbee’s 
explanation of the motivation behind 
his monumental work. In drawing com- 
parisons between Hellenic civilization 
with its dissolution and breakdown dur- 
ing the Peloponnesian Wars and pres- 
ent-day Western society caught in the 
web of tangled disruptive forces, a po- 
tential idea forced itself to the fore, 
namely, that Western society was “not 
immune from the same possible fate.” 
Comparisons with an assemblage of civ- 
ilizations multiplied examples ten-fold 
and more. Through the “Door of Death” 
flourishing civilizations disappeared. The 
quest, for the causes behind these break- 
downs and for the complementary study 
of renaissances and growths led Mr. 
Toynbee to write The Study of History. 
D. C. Somervell has faithfully conveyed 
the honest unstinted probing, the pa- 
tient questing and the conclusions of 
findings arrived at by its author. In a 
final “Argument” he has succinctly sum- 
marized the original ten volumes. 


Sister Mary Amprose, B.V.M. 


The American Conscience, by Rog- 
er Burlingame. 420 pp. Knopf. 
$6.75. 


5 ben is A magnificent book. Any criti- 
cism of it seems a bit like throwing 
a handful of mud at Niagara Falls. By 


the American conscience, the author has 








Roger Burlingame: Self-judgment 


in mind “the constantly shifting moral 
judgments of the people upon them- 
selves—as the flux of public opinion un- 
der religious compulsions, intellectual 
forces, economic pressures and emotion- 
al explosions.” In reading the book we 
cover the period from the Pilgrims to 
today. We are made to realize that the 
history of the American conscience is 
linked to the rest of our history, and that 
“no record of moral behavior and moral 
judgment that ignores the political, the 
economic and the social trends can ever 
be wholly intelligible.” 

In the penetrating chapters concerned 
with the development of the American 
conscience among the Puritans, we find 
some not altogether true statements 
made about the Catholic Church, but 
that seems to be more or less expected of 
writers who are not Catholics. It is re- 
freshing, however, to find a non-Cath- 
olic agreeing to the fact that the Puritans 
did believe firmly in a union of church 
and state and that religious liberty was 
the last thing in the world that they 
wished to promote. Provocative chapters 
follow under such headings as “Decline 
of the Bible State,” “Morality on the 
Frontier,” “The Moral Issue of Aboli- 
tion,” and “Our Most Wanton Orgy.” 
The last title is reserved for the last 
chapter, the decade of the 1920's and the 
later years, of which the author is ex- 
tremely critical because he believes we 
plumbed the depths during the Harding 


administration. 
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Despite the apparent moral placidity 
of present day America, Roger Burlin- 
game is essentially optimistic, thinking 
that when it is necessary the conscience 
of America will become active again and 
the soul of America will be saved. As 
one would expect, such a book can boast 
of a rich bibliography and a detailed 
index. It is well worth its rather high 
price. 

Paut Kintery 


Day of Infamy, by Walter Lord. 243 
pp. Holt. $3.95. 


p leva cAusEs and effects of great mo- 
ments tend to obscure the drama of 
the moments themselves. The attack on 
Pearl Harbor was an event of superior 
importance in the history of two great 
nations, and consequent inquiry has 
focused with considerable partisanship 
on its pathology. 

Now a gifted writer has turned his 
talents to recreating that moment, for 
what it is worth of itself, and utterly 
independent of what preceded and 
what followed. Walter Lord has con- 
sulted a myriad of memories and records 
and reconstructed a vivid, sensitive, re- 
vealing study of humanity under fire. 

Mr. Lord’s account begins almost 
leisurely, leading the reader toward the 
first attack wave with a description of 
the complexity of attitudes and activi- 
ties, both serene and tense, which char- 
acterized the last few days of peace in 
the islands. Then, with relentless urgen- 
cy, he calls up images of the first hours 
of panic, heroism, incredulity, comedy, 
and tragedy—images which telescope 
and fade in kaleidoscopic fashion as at- 
tention is turned rapidly from _battle- 
ship row to Hickam Field, from a de- 
stroyer’s engine room to a civilian’s wash 
line. Slowly, a numbness sets in, and as 
the Japanese planes withdraw, the grim 
task of rescue and salvage begins amid 
unquenchable rumors of invasion forces 
and further losses. 

The overwhelming aggregate of this 
picture, speaking an impression of indi- 
vidual achievement in collective chaos, 
supplants the unity of any flowing, con- 
nective account. No orderly narrative, 
chronological or logical, could recapture 
the pulse of a sleepy, complex, scattered 
military community suddenly disrupted 
by a holocaust, and Mr. Lord is wise 
and skillful enough to avoid this pitfall. 
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But if the quantity of the images pro- 
vides a unity of emotional impact, it is 
their. quality which gives the book its 
lasting merit. As Mr. Lord moves his 
account back and forth across the rav- 
aged and the waiting areas, he illumi- 
nates a whole range of human person- 
alities momentarily dominated by one 
theme: the imminence of destruction. 
To see these people, as they saw them- 
selves and each other at the moment of 
impact, is a deep experience in human 
understanding. 

Mr. Lord makes no attempt to explain 
why the destruction took place. He is 
interested alone in the experience of 
humanity under intensive stress; and 
from historical facts he has illuminated 
the moment of December 7, 1941, with 
compelling insight. 

Micuaer E. Scuirtz 


Diversity of Worlds, by Raymond 
Aron and August Heckscher. 178 
pp. Reynal. $3.50. 


A FLAW in the Western alliance, part- 
ly obscured up to that time, be- 
came a glaring fact at the height of the 
Suez crisis and developed into a dra- 
matic fissure as the French and the 
British embarked upon their desperate 
adventure in Egypt. Diversity of Worlds, 
dealing with the community of interest 
assumed to exist between France and 
the United States, has also much to say 


about the divergences of interest, wheth- 
er real or apparent, that bring about 
such disruptions of Western solidarity. 
The authors participated in a recent 
conference sponsored by the World 
Peace Foundation, “a private organiza- 
tion devoted to the purpose of promoting 
international understanding through 
publications, conferences, and _ other 
suitable means.” A French and an Amer- 
ican delegation, each composed of scho- 
lars, journalists, businessmen, labor 
union officials and publicists drawn from 
various organizations, met to consid- 
er problems ‘touching both nations. 
Raymond Aron is a French political 
writer best known for his much-praised 
The Century of Total War, while Mr. 
Heckscher is at present the director of 
the Twentieth Century Fund and was 
formerly the chief editorial writer of the 
New York Herald Tribune. Their book, 
based on the confrontation of French 
and American opinion that took place at 
the World Peace Foundation confer- 
ence, is also a study of the historical 
sources and political consequences of 
these opinions. 

When two nations are historically re- 
lated and share a common civilization 
to the extent that France and the United 
States do, one may be led to suppose 
that these affinities assume a governing 
importance in the conjoining of a polit- 
ical alliance. But, as Mr. Aron points 
out, community of culture does not 
necessarily imply political solidarity any 





Illustration from “Day of Infamy” 


Japanese photograph of Battleship Row, Pearl Harbor, during attack. Torpedo 
tracks leading to battleships and effect of explosion can be seen in water 
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more than distinct cultural traditions 
prevent the establishing of political al- 
liances. As divergent attitudes on joint 
problems arise among allies, collective 
action is limited, or becomes virtually 
impossible; and the resulting dissension 
creates bitterness which may spoil efforts 
to reconstruct the alliance. Raymond 
Aron’s summations of the dominant 
French opinion concerning American 
anti-colonialism are especially relevant 
in this regard. 

Americans are reproached with “sac- 
rificing the French Union lightheartedly 
in an attempt to win over to the Oc- 
cident the Islamic states that now exist 
or may be created tomorrow.” Mr. Aron 
himself, although outspokenly _ pro- 
American compared to most French 
political writers, seems to think that 
American policy is too “soft” toward 
“Islamic totalitarianism”, and that the 
nationalists in Africa and Asia “are vic- 
tims of the inexorable dialectic of the 
extremists” who “frequently prefer the 
easy solutions of xenophobia or imper- 
ialism.” Americans do not know how to 
face the problems presented by Afro- 
Asian revolutionary turmoil because of 
their “primitive” anti-colonialism. As 
might be expected, Mr. Aron’s observa- 
tions on the colonial situation are a 
good deal more sophisticated; yet they 
strike one as being elegantly phrased 
renovations of colonialist apologetics. 

OraF MeEnpD 


The Lisbon Earthquake, by T. D. 
Kendrick. 255 pp. Lippincott. $4. 


Cc} NOVEMBER 1, 1755, fifteen thous- 
and people lost their lives in the 
Lisbon earthquake, “the worst -catas- 
trophe to strike Europe since the de- 
struction of Pompeii.” This book is an 
account of the earthquake itself, pre- 
ceded by an account of the London 
quakes of 1750 and an attempt to eval- 
uate the impetus which the Lisbon 
disaster gave to rationalistic thinkers, 
especially Voltaire. | 
As the author is the Director of the 
British Museum, the book is well-doc- 
umented and well-illustrated. It reveals 
a great amount of research among con- 
temporary writers and, by first discussing 
the effect of the London tremors, invites 
comparison between their impact upon 
the Anglican divines and that of the 
Lisbon one upon the Catholic clergy. 
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James Michener: As it was... 


The author clearly considers that the 
Portuguese disaster played a very great 
part in stirring up the age-old quarrel 
between scientists and theologians. 

At times the author appears to take 
the role of a slightly amused, remote 
spectator with no very vital stake in the 
quarrel. It is a pity that he has left so 
many long French quotations untrans- 
lated. 

How far it is true that the Lisbon 
earthquake “changed the mind of Eur- 
ope” as alleged on the jacket, this re- 
viewer is not going to attempt to say, 
but he will differ with another quote on 
the jacket: “In our own time the compar- 
able event is the bombing of Hiroshima.” 
There is an essential difference between 
the two events, in that the earthquake 
was an act, if not of God, at least of 
nature, whereas the Hiroshima bombing 
was most certainly a fully deliberate 
act of man. 

There is also a question whether the 
mind of Europe was _ permanently 
changed. People of later periods do not 
always assess the effect of historical 
events upon their contemporaries as 
accurately as they think, and Sir Thomas 
is not quite as impartial as he tries to 
be. But these minor defects do not 
destroy the informational value of this 
book. To-anyone interested in the re- 
action of mid-eighteenth century think- 
ers to the greatest disaster of their time 
it will be of much more than passing 
interest, and to those who wish to pur- 
sue the subject further the excellent 
bibliographies will be useful. 

J. Merepirn Tatron 





The Bridge at Andau, by James A. 
Michener. 270 pp. Random 
House. $3.50. 


A SECTARIAN mentality joined with 
an obtuse fanaticism has often pos- 
sessed, conquered, or even created, a 
society. Yet an Arabia under Islam or 
an Ireland under Cromwell were verit- 
able Gardens of Eden compared with 
any country under Communism. The 
real distinction between it and all prev- 
ious tyrannies is that, with its accus- 
tomed mendacity it has made an ad- 
jective a noun. It is not actually Com- 
munism at all, but Communistic Athe- 
ism. Mr. Michener’s unwillingness to 
grasp this distinction greatly weakens 
his book and reduces it to the level of 
just another good anti-Communist ex- 
pose. 
Like all forms of absurdity, Commun- 
ism, for all its hopeless inefhciency, is 
tolerable, but Communistic Atheism 
creates a society that is quite simply the 
negation of the humanity of man. Mr. 
Michener describes that society as it 
existed in Hungary, and the picture is 
of the distilled quintessence of all the 
more loathsome vices, pathetic weak- 
nesses and repulsive traits of human 
beings. He does this chiefly by writing 
composite biographies of men and wo- 
men who fled from Hungary and whose 
courageous deeds prove man morally 
and mankind physically indestructible. 
Yet always there is a curious reserve in 
ultimate sympathy that perplexes a 
reader until the end of the book. There 
the reason for that reserve is given. Mr. 
Michener is afraid of finding himself in 
moral company with the late A. Mitchell 
Palmer, Woodrow Wilson’s wartime at- 
torney general who, to quote Mr. 
Michener, “had believed all he heard 
during the war and had allowed himself 
to be stampeded” into prosecuting those 
suspected of disloyalty to our country. 
This startling anti-climax not only 
tells us much about Mr. Michener but 
much about a whole multitude of con- 
temporary educated men. They share 
an almost psychotic fear of being con- 
servative. Unfortunately, past injustices 
and dead controversies, to say nothing 
of present injustices and very live con- 
troversies, have left and create psycho- 
logical legacies. Are there not men of 
Hindu origin, but long emancipated 
from Hindu folly, whom the very sight 
of meat nauseates? Are not psychologic- 
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al inheritances and tensions at the very 
roots of our racial problems? So let us 
simply hope that in honest men intel- 
lectual freedom. will ultimately mean 
emotional emancipation, but let our 
hope be very patient. 

Jutrus Frasco Harmon 


A Watcher on the Rhine, by Brian 
Connell. 320 pp. Morrow. $4. 


_— Is an odd sentence in this crit- 
ical appraisal of Adenauer’s Germany. 
Mr. Connell, who formerly headed the 
German staff of a large English daily, 
says that, apart from those who have 
lived long abroad, he does not know a 
single German with whom he could sit 
in relaxed, informal intimacy. 

Something is seriously wrong either 
with Mr. Connell or with fifty million 
Germans. It appears that the West Ger- 
mans are tense, hurried, purpose-bedev- 
iled, devoid of spontaneity and slaves 
of organization. They are either stone- 
cold sober or roaring drunk, their silent 
moments either suffused with melan- 
choly or indicative of frustrated fury. 

Yet Mr. Connell credits these unbal- 
anced people with holding the balance 
of power in Europe only a dozen years 
after a catastrophic defeat in World War 
II. Every fourth house in the whole of 
Germany was smashed. An enormous 
flood of German refugees streamed in 
from the East. The third year of Al- 
lied occupation found Germany com- 
pletely surrendered, with rival adminis- 
trations in the eastern third and west- 
ern two-thirds of the country, and the 
Cold War already becoming a defina- 
ble element in international relations. 
The Germans also suffered from a grave 
amnesia regarding their responsibility 
for Hitler. 

Despite these formidable handicaps, 
the dynamic course of the country’s re- 
covery was based on the fantastic hard 
work of everyone connected with it. Mr. 
Connell believes that the urge to re- 
build a bombed-out . factory, rent and 
furnish a new home, and provide a re- 
turn to some sort of civilized existence, 
was the compelling factor. An interlock- 
ing and swelling spurt of production 
spilled over Germany’s borders, restored 
her international trade position and 
made the deutschemark one of the 
soundest currencies in the world. 

But Mr. Connell takes the cautious 
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view that everything depends on a con- 
tinuing prosperity, on the new genera- 
tion, on a sufficient amount of time to 
permit the emergence of a stable body 
politic with recognized standards “and 
a balanced society.” At the moment life 
is so full of present reward and future 
promise that West Germans are finding 
it easy to forget their seventeen million 
fellow citizens in East Germany who 
are under brutal Communist discipline. 

Mr. Connell’s ambiguous conclusion 
seems to be that all will be well if the 
West Germans, staunch allies of the 
Free World, change greatly. He does 
not like the present generation and a 
dozen years of persevering hard work 
have thus far failed to conquer his pro- 
found skepticism concerning Germans. 

Joun J. O’Connor 


Black Bourgeoisie, by E. Franklin 
Frazier. 264 pp. Free Press. $4. 


= sociologist-reader of Black Bour- 
geoisie will have to admit that Pro- 
fessor Frazier has produced a study of 
the American Negro of such quality as 
to make him the author of another 
standard work in the field. 

Members of the black bourgeoisie, 
the rising new middle-class in the 
United States, who may chance to read 
it will need courage to admit his con- 
clusion that they “seem to be in the 
process of becoming nobody,” that they 
suffer “from ‘nothingness’ because when 
Negroes attain middle-class status their 
lives generally lose both content and 
significance.” 

For anyone a study of this kind— 
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“pure” sociology—is unusual in its cru- 
cial relevance in the present highly fluid 
racial situation. It is a work which forces 
Americans to take stock, evaluate what 
is generally held to be progress for the 
American Negro. From the time when 
the Negro was considered three-fifths 
of a man—and by means of a Constitu- 
tional prevarication at that — Professor 
Frazier has shown by an analysis of the 
Negro middle-class “world of reality” 
that typically the American Negro 
“rises” only into another cul-de-sac 
“world of make-believe,” really more 
subtly vicious than the first: 


Lacking a cultural tradition and rejecting 
identification with the Negro masses on 
the one hand, and suffering from the con- 
tempt of the white world on the other, the 
black bourgeoisie has developed a deep- 
seated inferiority complex. In order to com- 
pensate for this feeling of inferiority, the 
black bourgeoisie has created in its isolation 
what might be described as a world of 
make-believe in which it attempts to escape 
the disdain of whites and fulfill its wish 


for status in American life. 


It is not the child’s happy, carefree, 
make-believe world. It is a world in 
which “Negro business,” enterprises 
owned by and catering to Negroes, is 
held to be a solution to the Negro’s 
economic problems; whereas it is an 
unbelievably weak, tiny and parasitical 
service economy attached to the pro 
ductive giant of the whites’ for which 
the Negro masses serve as the prole- 
tariat. Negro newspapers, the largest 
and most successful Negro business, 
foster this myth and more importantly . 
pander to the need for recognition and 
status when status in this world is clear- 
ly “without substance” and recognition 
of the most minor accomplishments 
classes one as a member of “society” or 
a “socialite.” In this world “the hollow- 
ness of the black bourgeoisie’s pretend- 
ed ‘racial pride’ is revealed in the value 
it places upon a white or light com- 
plexion.” 

For its inhabitants this is an unhappy 
make-believe world for “the masks 
which they wear to play their sorry roles 
conceal the feelings of inferiority and 
of insecurity and the frustrations that 
haunt their inner lives.” “Moreover, 
they have accepted unconditionally the 
values of the white bourgeois world: its 
morals and its canons of respectability, 
its standards of beauty and consump- 
tion. In fact they have tended to over- 
emphasize their conformity to white 
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ideals. Nevertheless, they are rejected 
by the white world . . .” 

Now if one were to think that Pro- 
fessor Frazier has thus brought us to 
the brink of an obvious solution to the 
problem —complete acceptance of this 
black bourgeoisie by the white — we 
would be guilty of still another tragic 
non sequitur in this matter. The white 
bourgeoisie has its own make-believe 
world no different in its essentials from 
the black and that solution implicitly 
assumes the white world drops its pre- 
tense, its make-believe, its prejudice and 
does not say how this felicitous change 
is to be brought about. In short this 
solution is one which assumes away the 
problem itself. The problem is really 
one of value: the recognition, accept- 
ance and promotion of the person by 
both the white and black bourgeoisie. If 
this is understood, then integration of 
white and black men in the United 
States is properly seen as just one case, 
outstanding though it be, of the “prob- 
lem” of brotherhood among all men. In 
this context only can viable solutions be 
worked out. 

To Professor Frazier goes the highest 


compliment that can be given a social 
scientist: he fulfills the requirements of 
his science and—perhaps by so doing— 
brings man to the brink of himself. 
That is, though Professor Frazier’s study 
is not applied sociology and hence-does 
not propose solutions, it nevertheless 
unmistakably exposes the proper con- 
text, the sphere of solution, brother- 
hood. 


R. W. FAuLHABER 


Man Unlimited, by Heinz Gart- 
mann. Translated by Richard and 
Clara Winston. 214 pp. Pan- 
theon. $4.50. 


i. READING accounts of technological 
advances of our day, we are amazed 
at the revolutionary developments 
achieved in recent years and the poten- 
tialities of the future. We have seen so 
many of the “impossible” things of the 
past become actualities that we dare 
not label any of our speculations for 
the future as impossible. However, in 
the midst of all this there is a very 
important limiting factor—man himself. 











in his review of Argan’s 
FRA ANGELICO, com- 
panion volume to BOT- 
TICELLI, James M. Gillis, 
C.S.P. said in “The Cath- 
olic World,” 


“e 


. . this beautiful book 
with illustrations exqui- 
sitely reproduced in color 
is a joy to behold. There 
could scarcely be a better 
gift book, moderately 
priced, for those who real- 
ly love beauty.” 





“The Taste of Our Time” Series 


BOTTICELLI 


Text by Giulio Carlo Argan 


lw first reproductions in color of Botticelli’s 
famous frescos in the Sistine Chapel in the Vati- 
can are of special interest in this new monograph 
in “The Taste of Our Time” series. In his evalua- 
tion of Botticelli’s art, Argan shows how he fol- 
lowed the ideals of Fra Angelico in enlisting 
painting in the service of his religious faith. The 
60 reproductions in full color reveal Botticelli’s 
incomparable style with all its lyric grace and 
beauty. 


$5.75 


At your bookseller or order direct from 


SKIRA, INC., Publishers, | 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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Technology is a human product; so any 
challenge of technology to man is noth- 
ing other than man’s challenge to him- 
self to develop his potentialities. This is 
the theme of Dr. Gartmann’s Man Un- 
limited. He attempts to convince the 
reader by relating the details of experi- 
ments designed to test the limits of 
human endurance that, while man may 
not be unlimited, he certainly has po- 
tentialities of mind and body which are 
being developed in pace with jet-pro- 
pelled means of transportation and hy- 
drogen bombs. 

Dr. Gartmann presents the details of 
experiments conducted to provide in- 
formation on man’s anatomical, physio- 
logical and psychological reactions to 
the new forces and stresses of this tech- 
nological age. High speeds, acceleration, 
deceleration, weightlessness, physiolog- 
ical rhythm, artificial climate, noise, 
fatigue, radiation and automation cre- 
ate problems which man must solve in 
his ambitions to conquer the forces of 
the universe. These are treated in or- 
der by Dr. Gartmann in a fascinating 
and frequently spell-binding manner. 
The approach in each chapter is essen- 
tially the same. The scientific principles 
involved are first explained in a simple 
comprehensible way. Then experiments 
involving human subjects are described 
in all the dramatic details characteristic 
of human interest stories. Finally, the 
conclusion (Cor rather, the data neces- 
sary to formulate a conclusion) is pre- 
sented by inference rather than as a 
bald statement: man is capable of more 
than we previously thought but we still 
do not know his upper limit. 

Man Unlimited, while probably writ- 
ten for the general reader, will be ap- 
preciated more by the reader already 
equipped with an understanding of 
some of the principles of physics. Dr. 
Gartmann presents innumerable facts, 
figures, and statistics and a multitude 
of “gee whiz” statements and compar- 
isons that occasionally bear heavy on 
the reader but generally are inoffensive. 

Richard and Glara Winston trans- 
lated Dr. Gartmann’s book into English 
from German and apparently have done 
an excellent job. Only rarely is the 
reader aware that he is reading a trans- 
lation. Man Unlimited is recommend- 
ed to those interested in a popular 
treatment of technological progress and 
its challenge to human endurance. 

Broruer Rapwaet Wirson, C.S.C. 
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The American Sex Revolution, by 
Pitirim Sorokin. 186 pp. Porter 
Sargent. $3.50. 


I Sue AUTHOR, formerly professor of 
sociology at Harvard and now head 
of the Harvard Research Center in 
Creative Altruism, presents in this slen- 
der volume three theses, one descrip- 
tive, one interpretative and one pre- 
scriptive. The first states that in most 
countries, but in America in a particular 
degree, a tendency has developed to- 
wards an ever increasing laxity of sex- 
ual conduct. 

Much has been written about the evil 
effects of restraint in sexual matters; but 
the author holds that none of the pre- 
dictions of greater mental health result- 
ing from a lack of restraint have been 
fulfilled; rather, the contrary is the case. 
His second thesis relates a number of 
undesirable features of modern life to 
this “sex revolution.” Societies which 
“confine sexual life within socially sanc- 
tioned marriage, and disapprove and 
legally prohibit premarital and extra- 
marital relations” are those of marked 
cultural activity and creative growth, 
whereas when the opposite conditions 
prevail a decline of cultural creativity 
sets in. Although it is admitted, inci- 
dentally, that other factors are likewise 
influential, it is sexual conduct which 
appears to the author as the central 
problem. 

It is the author’s intention to present 
his ideas as succinctly as possible and 
in a manner suitable for the general 
reader. He summarizes, therefore, his 
evidence in some general propositions, 
referring to his published ahd unpub- 
lished studies for further documenta- 
tion. Consequently, it is not possible to 
evaluate the cogency of his arguments. 
Particularly, one would like to know 
what evidence there is for the claim 
that decay of sexual morality is the 
main cause of cultural decline and not 
a co-ordinate phenomenon which, like 
other aspects of a civilization, may be 
the effect of still deeper lying sources. 
For it is, at least, conceivable that the 
manifold manifestations of the “spirit 
of the times” be, so to speak, symptoms 
of a process of cultural degeneration; 
it is, indeed, most probable that the 
several manifestations influence each 
other and, in turn, contribute to fur- 
ther decay. 

Certain analogies with the phenom- 
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ena of degeneration or disease in indi- 
viduals come to one’s mind, although 
such parallels between individuals and 
society are always dangerous and can be 
used only with great precaution. It is 
the author’s considered opinion that 
the health, the sanity, and the produc- 
tivity of the. American people suffer 
great damage, and will suffer even 
greater, in consequence of the growing 
disregard for a strict sexual morality. 
There is a noticeable decline in all 
fields of creativity, science, philosophy, 
arts. It is as yet not too late to bring 
about a fundamental change which the 
author expects from a realization of the 
meaning of “total love.” 

All this is certainly to-the good, and 
it may well be that a reform of sex 
education and sex morality ought to be 
the first point of attack. But it is doubt- 
ful whether any results may be obtained 
if these endeavors are not linked up 
with a reform of the total mentality, 
that is, with a reinstatement of the 
higher values, and the awakening of a 
spirit no longer addicted to the idolatry 
of physical well-being and comfort. 

Rupoir ALLERS 


American Writing Today, edited by 
Allan Angoff. 433 pp. New York 
University Press. $4.50. 


Bem judges America: a battery of 
leading literary critics, most of 
them preserving their traditional anony- 
mity, go over in some fifty articles the 


whole field of American writing, its ex- 
ponents, its climate, its causes—and 
thanks to Dr. Angoff we who live 
among the trees may now really see the 
woods from half a dozen new perspec- 
tives. It is good to know ourselves, and 
good to know that we can be examined 
so honestly, without condescension, 
without the asperity born of lecture- 
tour exhaustion—with, instead, what 
might be called a family interest. 

Here, then, are the poets, dramat- 
ists, novelists, short story writers, crit- 
ics—the old and well known and the 
young and promising—the “Southern- 
ers,” the Negro writers; the books which 
are “living American Classics”; the high- 
brow, middle-brow and low-brow audi- 
ences; the press as a mighty pen; the 
world of the detective story; the serious 
quarterlies; the paperbacks. Here are 
Pound, Eliot, Tate, Lowell, O’Neill, 
Marianne Moore, Hemingway and 
Faulkner, Hawthorne and Howells and 
Poe, Dewey, Dreiser, Theodore May- 
nard, half a hundred others, all dis- 
cussed or noted in the calm belief that 
“what matters most in the world of let- 
ters today is the extent to which all na- 
tions, independent but united by a 
common devotion to the truths of art, 
can mint from the metal of experience, 
observation and emotion a literary coin- 
age that can nowhere be devalued.” 

Revealingly, it is Van Wyck Brooks 
and Edmund Wilson, Matthiesen and 
Trilling who count most as apologists 
of our literature in England. Trilling, 
for instance, “will be read in England 
as long as there are any people who 
take pleasure in literature itself rather 
than in the complexes it may be ex- 
pected to reveal.” Of Kenneth Burke 
and his kind, who seek to “experiment- 
ally wrench apart all those molecular 
combinations of adjective and noun, 
substantive and verb, which still re- 
main with us,” British comment tends 
(pleasingly) to the opposite pole: “If 
only Mr. Burke had never heard of 
Freud, or better still of literature!” 

The most fascinating chapters are 
those that startle us with a fresh look 
at our democracy, such as the chapter 
on “The Dominant Theme of Violence,” 
which examines the effect of mushroom- 
ing industrialism working in the noble 
and confining armor of a Constitution 
made originally for a small agricultural 
society; and the chapter on “The Amer- 
ican Press” in its historic development 
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and its present centralization in Wash- 
ington as a sort of lively, intelligent and 
powerful “House” with a special bias 
against secrecy. A last large section, 
“Opinions at the Time,” gives twenty- 
nine book reviews well worth keeping. 
Under “Religious Book Publishing” 
the “growing consciousness among Ro- 
man Catholics of their place in the book 
business” gets one paragraph out of 
. sixteen. This does not mean that big 
names have been omitted — Bishop 
Sheen, Fulton Oursler, Thomas Mer- 
ton; Rev. Harold Gardiner and others 
are there. But it does perhaps mean 
that the size of the effort made to sup- 
ply thirty-five million Catholics with 
Catholic literature of good quality is 
not known, and it does mean that Cath- 
olic culture’s “flowing over into crea- 
tive literature” of general interest to 
Americans has only begun. 
Sr. Marcaret Teresa, S.S.J. 


Days of the Phoenix, by Van Wyck 
Brooks. 193 pp. Dutton. $3.95. 


Rpperorae Cow Ley once character- 
ized the nineteen-twenties as an 
age when “almost everyone seemed to 
be looking for an island.” Countless 
American writers sailed away to Ma- 
jorca, Capri and the West Indies, and 
scores longed for the South Seas. Their 
reasons for flight were manifold but 
chief among them were such catch-all 
phrases as “rootless America,” “the du- 
plicity of civilized men,” “the frigid 
manners of Christians.” In another 
milieu they hoped to find a joy of living 
and a condition of grace productive of 
literary creativeness. 

Such sojourners are, in a way, within 
our American tradition, for many of 
our writers occasionally depart our 
shores. Yet as Van Wyck Brooks sees it, 
the men who fled in the twenties left 
at a time when this country “seemed to 
be starting, artistically afresh.” This 
latest volume in his long series of cri- 
tiques of American letters has for its 
subtitle “The Nineteen-Twenties I Re- 
member”; and it is concerned not with 
those who left America in the post-war 
decade, but with the many writers who 
returned from Europe disappointed but 
still hopeful of putting down roots some- 
where—perhaps even in their own 
country. 

As one of the editors of The Seven 
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Arts and The Freeman Van Wyck 
Brooks came into contact with the most 
talented of the expatriates. To his home 
in Westport, Connecticut, they came to 
talk over the future of American letters; 
and he drew many other brilliant per- 
sonalities from the artistic world. Days 
of the Phoenix is a pleasing history of 
his stimulating and enduring friend- 
ships with such men as Edward Arling- 
ton Robinson, Theodore Dreiser, Sher- 
wood Anderson and Henry Longan 
Stuart. In addition, this extremely well 
written volume contains a further amp- 
lification of his philosophy of life and 
letters. 

Van Wyck Brooks is the man who 
has certain cultural standards for Amer- 
ica. His exhaustive studies of both major 
and minor writers give meaning to that 
vague term “American tradition.” His 
condemnation of bohemians and _ all 
writers who glory in esoteric isolation 
Cincluding such figures as Eliot, Joyce, 
James and Proust) as mere “coterie 
writers” who have “conspired to destroy 
tradition” leaves him vulnerable to 
broadside attacks. 

As the critic he belongs to the so- 
called “biographical school.” According- 
ly, his approach to a writer begins with 
a study of his life, personality and char- 
acter: an approach that places too much 
stress on the writer and possibly not 
enough on his literary end products. 
Much more could be said about his 
critical theories, but what more need be 
said when it is almost universally agreed 
that despite the shortcomings of his 
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critical framework, he has made signifi- 
cant contributions to American letters. 
His latest work, Days of the Phoenix, 
is yet another. 

Gerorcg A. CEvasco 


Background with Chorus, by Frank 
Swinnerton. 236 pp. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. $3.75. 


I~ THE introduction Mr. Swinnerton 
outlines his purpose in writing this 
book: “I cannot hope to have succeed- 
ed in my restricted aim which has been 
to draw upon lengthening memory in 
making some literary figures of the past 
more intelligible.” He hopes, however, 
that he will reveal some unfamiliar de- 
tails which will help illumine the per- 
sonality and work of his friends, ac- 
quaintances and contemporaries. What- 
ever place they may hold in literary his- 
tory, there is no doubt of the present 
importance of many of the men he re- 
members in this book. He is not pre- 
occupied, as is often the danger in such 
literary table talk, with the peculiarity, 
the freak. Furthermore, his choice is 
catholic—at one end of the scale, he re- 
members Hardy, Meredith and Conrad, 
at the other, Gilbert Frankau and Edgar 
Wallace (“. . . it was his own boast 
that they [his novels] were undefiled 
by suggestiveness. . . . In his own field 
and in his own day, Edgar Wallace did 
more than frighten his readers: he en- 
thralled them). 

To quote the author's view on Edgar 
Wallace may seem curious. It does, 
however, underline the breadth of Mr. 
Swinnerton’s views and enthusiasms. 
Books have been his bread and butter 
all his life—his dominant preoccupation. 
No reader can fail to catch something 
of the enthusiasm, and will be lured 
to some at least of the books and au- 
thors he meets here. Only a reader al- 
ready interested in literature will, in all 
probability, pick up this book; he will 
not finish it without having acquired 
many new ideas and views, without | 
having added considerably to his list of 
to-be-reads. If one is to find fault, one 
might register surprise at the lack of 
humor and the comparative dearth of 
bon mots, yet there is no lack of enter- 
tainment. 

For readers of this review, Mr. Swin- 
nerton’s remarks about Chesterton and 
Belloc will be provoking, but fascinat- 
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ing. His admiration for both is tem- 
pered by his failure to appreciate their 
Faith. He lets pass a revealing remark: 
“Personally, I was born without a sense 
of sin.” Whatever that may mean, it is 
clear his understanding is limited. 

The author achieves his objective in 
an engaging manner. 


Luxe Ricsy, O.S.B. 


Poets in a Landscape, by Gilbert 
Highet. 267 pp. Knopf. $6.50. 


A NEW BOOK by Professor Gilbert 
Highet is always an event and this 
one lives up to every expectation. Poets 
in a Landscape is a series of biograph- 
ical and interpretative essays dealing 
with seven famous Roman writers: 
Catullus, Vergil, Propertius, Horace, 
Tibullus, Ovid and Juvenal. A fine 
additional paper on the city of Rome 
concludes the work. The breadth and 
thoroughness of the writer's learning 
are matched only by the sympathetic 
care and understanding with which he 
explains some of his poets’ most difficult 
qualities. None the less the book is very 
chatty and generally informative, not a 
work of heavy scholarship. 

Not the least of its admirable quali- 
ties are the translations original with 
the author, in which he brings his great 
poets up to our own day, illustrating 
them with a wealth of comment and 
references to other poets of every age 
and land, as well as exponents of allied 
arts. Rimbaud, Goethe, Dante, Shakes- 
peare and others are drawn upon to 
clarify one point and another. It cannot 
but please every classicist who sees his 
beloved studies interpreted by so skilful 
and earnest an author. 

Not everyone will agree with Pro- 
fessor Highet in all his opinions, and 
some of us will believe that Propertius 
was less important than he would seem 
here, and that a defense of Ovid strong- 
er than the one in this book can be 
offered. Fraenkel’s Ovid comes to mind 
at once. But it is very good for current 
day Americans to be informed about the 
great sources from. which so much of 
our modern poetry flows. Not. since 
Pritchard’s Return to the Fountains ap- 
peared has a book come upon the 
American scene that does so much to 
enlighten us about the values of the 
Roman classics and what we all owe to 
such sources. Forty-eight .magnificent 
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Illustration from “Poets in a Landscape” 


Ground plan of the house of the Roman poet Horace 


photographs taken by Professor Highet 
illustrate the scenes described. Knopf 
has produced a beautiful example of 
print and binding well worthy of the 
distinguished text. 

L. V. Jacks 


A Letter to Lucian and Other 
Poems, by Alfred Noyes. 102 pp. 
Lippincott. $3. 


W HEN AS a young man Alfred Noyes 
gave the public the poetic music 
of “The Barrel-Organ” and “The High- 


wayman” many lovers of poetry expect- 


ed to thrill to the lyricism and stories of 


a Chaucer when Noyes reached the 
mature age of seventy-six. However, this 
most recent group of poems (and the 
first since the Collected Poems appeared 
ten years ago) does not have the rhythm 
or story appeal of his earlier works. 
Old age and near blindness (“Death- 
less in dying, seeing without sight”) 
have not snatched clarity of expression 
from Noyes’ works. Without the con- 
fusion or personal symbolism of the 
modern poet to upset and unnerve his 
audience, Alfred Noyes lucidly presents 
his latest sixty-three poems about sub- 
jects as ancient as the early apostles in 


“A Letter to Lucian” and as contempo- 
rary as nuclear fission in “The Roll of 
the Ages”. 

Although we bounce along with the 
rollicking rhythm, we are aware there 
is no new mode of expression or thought 
in most of the poems. In fact, after read- 
ing the four children’s poems, it takes 
a few more poems before being con- 
vinced that the author is once more ad- 
dressing adults. 

If Noyes had specialized in short 
poems, he would have fared much bet- 
ter. The opening lines ‘of “Beauty in 
Nature” support such a thesis: “It can 
console, and punish, and forgive,/ With 
its own still perfection through the 
years,/ Steal our own grief for fair 
things fugitive,/ And tinge an autumn 
wood with human tears.” 

Rev. AntHony J. VApDER 


Collected Poems, by Kathleen Raine. 
175 pp. Random House. $3.50. 


[arene Raine’s Collected Poems 
reafirms her stature as a poet. Per- 
haps such a statement, through overuse, 
seems trite. But this critic knows no 
way to express, in a generalization, the 
impact this slender volume had on him. 
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Some people may feel that the very 
slenderness of the volume suggests the 
limitations of Miss Raines’ talents, but 
the attentive reader will soon realize that 
the slenderness ‘is due to Miss Raine’s 
demanding standards. 

She will not resort to any rhetorical 
tricks to pass off an emotion not fully 
actualized; cliches have no place in her 
poetry. Her diction is exact and exacting, 
affirming the sight and insight that she 
unfolds as she vivifies basic themes: 
love, birth, illusions, the ever-fleeting 
present, the very elements of nature: 
fire, water, dust, stone, wind and cloud. 

She has been likened to a seer. In- 
deed, this seems justified in her many 
spells and incantations, and in the very 
emphasis upon realities. But she is a 
most expressive seer, capable of a sonant 
expression that effectively heightens the 
individual immediacy of each poem. Her 
frequent, yet never overworked, use of 
half-rhymes continually pleases: Rarely 
does one feel Miss Raine has attempted 
a theme in the wrong way. 

“Northumbrian Sequence,” like the 
majority of her lyrics, beautifully, sim- 
ply, unfolds her love of the earth, of 
man’s short time on it, and of the essen- 
tial oneness of man and nature—both 
creatures of an immanent Being. In fact 
“unfolds” seems most appropriate in ref- 
erence to Miss Raine’s poetry. Its mean- 
ing, its experience, unfolds as one at- 
tentively atunes himself to her individ- 
ual, spacious universe. 

Rosert R. YacksHAw 


Mass Culture: The Popular Arts in 
America, edited-by Bernard Ros- 
enberg and David Manning 
White. 561 pp. Free Press. $6.50. 


i» our time is not the first to produce 
a “mass culture,” it is certainly the 
first to produce so massive a body of 
literature upon the subject. The avowed 
purpose of this collection is to provide 
a source book “for students of popular 
culture in -university communities.” It 
will provide as well some excellent read- 
ing for a literate public that is not 
completely happy in its role of viewer 
and consumer, and that is interested 
in examining the reasons for its discom- 
fort. 

Most of the articles have been printed 
before, some are revised, some appear 
for the first time here. They are all 
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brought together in one accessible vol- 
ume, to be read at leisure (or on assign- 
ment, and extend over the whole range 
ofe commentary on social phenomena. 
There are very interpretive, philosophi- 
cal chapters, theories of mass culture 
and “basic perspectives” like Ortega y 
Gasset’s and de Tocqueville's, as well as 
very statistical research papers. There 
are tirades and apologies, profound an- 
alyses and some articles more humorous 
than scientific. Though the articles con- 
centrate upon the structural components 
of mass culture (the mass media, radio, 
television, the movies, and wide-circula- 
tion magazines), just about every ele- 
ment in any way peculiar to our society 
is dealt with in its relationship to mass 
culture (detective fiction, card playing, 
popular music, and so on.) Conspicuous 
by its absence, however, is a sustained 
treatment of popular sports. 

And if mass culture is characterized 
by sameness and conformity, analysis of 
and opinion on it are, as we may expect, 
anything but uniform. The attitudes of 
the many writers represented vary from 
bright optimism, through scientific §re- 
serve, to a bleak despair for modern 
man and his children. Indeed, the edi- 
tors themselves disagree significantly in 
their basic interpretations. 

But for all their disagreement, or per- 
haps by virtue of it, the selection seems 
so comprehensive, and some of the 
articles so acute, that one cannot help 
feeling quite well-informed after read- 
ing them. Well-informed enough, per- 
haps to make a judgment on the subject 
of mass culture. As a result of the very 
excellence of the work, this reviewer 
emerged sobered and a bit. depressed. 

Joserpu J. Carprno 


The Order and Integration of 
Knowledge, by William Oliver 
Martin. 355 pp. University of 
Michigan Press. $6.50. 


[= BOOK deals a heavy blow to the 
heresy of scientism, which asserts 
that nothing is true unless it can be 
proved by science. Scientism blandly 
throws all the other sources or modes of 
knowledge out the window—theology, 
philosophy, mathematics, history, the 
humanities. Charles Eliot, when Presi- 
dent of Harvard fifty years ago, fancied 
himself a high-priest of sciénce and an- 
nounced that the “Religion of the Fu- 





ture” would be created by science. Well, 
here we are, fifty years later and science 
has created no new and glorious re- 
ligion. It has made an atomic bomb! 
The new President of Harvard, Na- 
than Pusey, the first Harvard Presi- 
dent to visit the Harvard School of 
Divinity since Eliot, makes an address 
in which he contradicts point by point 
the address of Eliot and asserts that 
every great university should be built 
around theology. This is the same con- 
clusion gradually and finally reached by 
Robert M. Hutchins while Chancellor 
of the University of Chicago. 

Now comes William Oliver Martin, 
chairman of the department of philoso- 
phy at the University of Rhode Island, 
with a scholarly book that re-opens and 
re-examines the whole problem of 
knowledge and perhaps the whole field 
of educational theory. Many of us 
think that this “new look” is long over- 
due. This is not a book for the man-on- 
the-street. This is a book for students 
and professors of philosophy. One of 
these professors says: “It mav well rank 
with Jacques Maritain’s Degrees of 
Knowledge as a classic in its field.” 

Professor Martin discusses thoroughly 
several aspects of philosophy, mathe- 
matics and science. He adds some dis- 
cussion of history and theology but says 
that another volume would be neces- 
sary for an adequate discussion of those 
two sources of knowledge. Encore! We 
are going to hold you to the implied 
promise that you will complete your 
study of the whole field, professor. 

Professor Martin and his wife and 
family became Catholics in the summer 
of 1956. Eager to be an obedient son of 
the Church from his first hour in the 
faith, Doctor Martin wanted his book 
to carry an Imprimatur, but it was too 
late. However, on a loose-leaf insert 
there is an Imprimatur from the Arch- 
diocese of Detroit. 

Tuomas S. Bowpern, S.]. 


Spots and Wrinkles, by Mary Lani- 
gan Healy. 159 pp. McMullen. 
$2.25. 


pgenennes: nine children are enough 
to keep a woman busv for life. 
Mary Healy, however, has found time 
along the way to record the trivia and 
the crises, the heart warming and the 
heart stretching incidents of family life 
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in the columns of the Los Angeles Tid- 
ings. Now we have the best of these 
sketches in this tiny book with the 
whimsical title. 

Bubbling humor and spiritual percep- 
tion tumble over each other in the hap- 
py-go-lucky fashion of everyday living 
with a crowd of children. There is the 
boy learning to play the trumpet “feel- 
ingly’—“feeling for each note” she ex- 
plains, “not quite finding it.” We share 
her agitation over the fancy barbecued 
lamb that “spat at the fire, while the 
fire stuck out its tongue at it.” These 
are tossed casually together with the 
way a mother feels watching her twin 
sons serve Holy Mass together on their 
tenth birthday, or how a family reacts 
that special evening when they have 
left Mary Anne on the day the big sis- 
ter entered the Convent. 

Mrs. Healy is in many ways a won- 
derful lesson to Catholic “mothers of 
many,” and I thought it was because I, 
too, belong to the lucky tribe, that I 
was viewing her heart-warming book 
through such rose-colored glasses. How- 
ever, my bachelor son, who is inclined 
to filch anything new and readable left 
lying about, just asked me where he 
could buy a copy to send to a special 
pal. The appeal is evidently wider than 
I thought, for there is really more here 
than meets the eye at first glance. 

Dorotuy ATKINSON WILLIAMS 


And Live Alone, by Dorothy Pitkin. 
214 pp. Pantheon. $3.50. 


W: ALL anticipate the possibilities 
of aloneness. Yet, when one meets 
this situation, especially in the autumn 
of one’s life, it takes courage and 
strength of character to surface above 
the sea of utter despair and self-pity. 
In And Live Alone, Dorothy Pitkin re- 
cords honestly and simply her reaction 
to such experience. She says “often it 
happens in the middle of our lives after 
we have been running, running, fright- 
ened actually, not knowing where to 
turn and then here we are, we have 
turned the corner. I think it was some- 
thing like this that happened to me in 
New Hampshire.” 

After her husband’s death, when her 
grown-up children were living their 
own lives, the author’s first attempt to 
be useful to society as a social worker 
failed “because her heart was too much 
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in it.” The supervisor, noticing her sub- 
jective attitude towards her work, ad- 
vised her to look for something else. 
She decided to buy a farm house in 
New Hampshire and began to face her 
problem squarely. by putting it in words. 
Mrs. Pitkin writes in an unhurried 
manner about herself and her family, 
the neighboring farmers and their fam- 
ilies, the old timers’ tales, and her im- 
pressions and philosophy derived from 
her observations of the new surround- 
ings. In her solitude, her senses become 
aware of the hitherto unnoticed qual- 


ities in nature. As the four seasons pass 
by, her transition to a new life is made. 


Perhaps spring is always different, year 
after year, I thought, and it is just that I 
have never noticed its changes. Each year 
feeling myself more at home in winter, 
watching the winter buds to see if they 
are still black, afraid of what the green will 
do to my heart when it comes, praying 
spring to be slow, be slow. But this year 
was different. . There is another kind 
of green, new every year, and it comes 
with every age. And so I think age will be 
green, a time of loving what I see for its 
own sake.” 


Ex~teEN Mouts-GrossmMrru 
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The Thing, by G. K. Chesterton. 255 
pp. Sheed & Ward. $3. 


G K. CHESTERTON’s The Thing is as 
*alive, as vital and as pertinent to- 
day as when it was first published more 
than a quarter of a century ago. These 
words, I am well aware, have been worn 
smooth and meaningless by book-review- 
ers; they are the commonest cliches of 
the trade—and yet I can think of no 
others to use. The book is alive be- 
cause of its subject, the Church, which 
lives with a supernatural life; it is vital 
because it is informed on every page 
with G. K.’s own brilliant and inimit- 
able style; it is pertinent because the 
same battles are still being fought today, 
with the same issues at stake. There is 
every reason, then, why it deserves to 
be reissued as it now is, in the Thomas 
More Books to Live series. 

In a memorable passage in the essay 
“Some of Our Errors,” Chesterton limns 
his own peculiarly personal (though 
not necessarily unique) approach to 
Catholicism. 

Ours is at this moment the most rational of 

all religions. It is even, in a sense, the most 

rationalistic of all religions. Those who talk 
about it as merely or mainly emotional 
simply do not know what they are talking 
about. It is all the other religions, all the 
modern religions, that are merely emotional. 

. . . We alone are left accepting the action 

of the reason and the will, without any 

necessary assistance from the emotions. A 

convinced Catholic is easily the most hard- 

headed and logical person walking about 
the world today. 
It is obvious how far we are here from 
the namby-pamby, sugar-coated kind of 
Catholicism that one sees so much of on 
every side, and which—unfortunately— 
can so easily mislead an outsider. 

It is with such an approach that the 
reader, as well as the author, must come 
to the matters discussed in this book. 
“The Thing,” of course, is the Catholic 
Church. Chesterton was fascinated by 
it; he viewed it not only with the ardor 
of the convert but also, as the above 
quotation makes clear, with the knowl- 
edge and intellectual equipment that 
one would ordinarily expect to find only 
in a few “born Catholics.” In every one 
of these forty-two essays, none more 
than a few pages long but all tight with 
ideas and superb argument, he studies 
it—some phase of its activities, some 
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point of its doctrine, some error against 
which it must needs wage ceaseless war. 
I said above that the battle today is 
still the same. One important qualifica- 
tion is in order, however. Most of 
Chesterton’s lay opponents were from 
the field of the biological sciences—ad- 
herents of Darwinism, followers of 
Spencer and Huxley. In our time bi- 
ology has been somewhat obscured by 
the tremendous advances of physics, and 
by a different way of looking at the 
nature of things. One likes to think of 
Chesterton going out to meet these new 
adversaries as fearlessly as he met the 
old, affirming in the face of the H-bomb 
those ancient truths which are ever fresh 
and which not even an H-bomb can 
destroy. No one has risen to take his 
place, and he is sorely needed. 
Cuartes A. FECHER 


On the Truth of the Catholic Faith, 
St. Thomas Aquinas’ Summa 
Contra Gentiles, newly translated 
by Anton C. Pegis, James F. An- 
derson, Vernon J. Bourke, Charles 
J. O’Neil. Hanover House. Vol. 
1, 317 pp. $2.50; Vol. 2, 351 pp. 
$2.50; Vol. 3, 278 pp. $2.50; 
Vol. 4, 282 pp. $2.50; Vol. 5, 
360 pp. $3. 


Fy stuDENT of St. Thomas will 
welcome the completion of this new 
translation of the greatest apologetic 
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work of the Middle Ages, the Summa 

Contra Gentiles. The translators are all 
competent Thomistic scholars of wide 
experience as writers and teachers, and 
their work as a whole bears the mark 
of this competent scholarship. Especial- 
ly to be recommended are the correct 
lucid English style, which once was 
considered almost an impossibility of 
achievement in philosophy or theology, 
the splendid introductory pages, which 
are among the most instructive in our 
present-day study of St. Thomas, the 
bibliographies and the indices. Nor 
should we overlook that the prices set 
for these finely bound books are not at 
all excessive in view of the present price- 
level in books, 

According to a tradition which seems 
sound enough, the work was written at 
the suggestion of St. Raymond of Pena- 
forte, to be used as a source book for 
those who worked in the Moorish mis- 
sion in Spain. The title as found in the 
manuscript is aptly rendered in this 
translation. The book on “the truth of 
the Christian faith against the errors of 
the infidels” (Liber de veritate fidei 
Christianae contra errores infidelium) is, 
according to Martin Grabmann, “our 
best source for an understanding of 
Aquinas’ attitude toward Arabic philoso- 
phy and the clearest manifestation of 
his harmonious conception of the rela- 
tion between reason and faith, nature 
and supernature.” 

Though often called a Summa Philo- 
sophica, the work is rather a Summa 
Apologetica, which is philosophical in 
method. In accordance with its apolo- 
getic purpose it deals with philosoph- 
ical problems in so far as they are per- 
tinent in theology. We may call it a 
work of wisdom, according to St. Thom- 
as’ own announced plan. I think it is 
rightly called theology as wisdom, the 
highest wisdom which uses philosophy 
to explain and defend the truth. 

The general division is into two parts, 
the study of the truths which “faith pro- 
fesses and reason investigates,” and the 
inquiry into those higher truths, the 
great mysteries which surpass reason. 
Though the Summa Contra Gentiles 
does not possess the delicate pedagogical 
perfection of totality with detail, which 
we find in the later Summa Theologiae, 
it has the advantage of having been 
completed by St. Thomas himself, and 
some of its parts are among the best 
and most profound that he has writ- 
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ten. Of special interest also is the vast 
background of the historic setting for 
the Thomistic thought and the complex- 
ity of the errors of the infidels. If apolo- 
getics today could reach the level of 
this work of Aquinas, we should have 
progressed immensely in the apostolate 
of the intellect. 

Epwin G. Karssr, C.PP.S. 


Frontiers in American Catholicism, 
by Walter J. Ong, S.J. 125 pp. 
Macmillan. $2.50: 


HE FOLLOWING paragraph is, I think, 

a fair and adequate summary, in the 
author’s own words, of the aim of Fa- 
ther Ong’s book, as well as of the ter- 
ritory he covers in six quite unusually 
stimulating and perspicacious essays. 


In terms of the dialectic between the City 


of God and the City of Man, the situation ~ 


of the Catholic intellectual in the United 
States would seem particularly happy. The 
United States is a country.of dialogue, or 
dialogues, a land of cultural pluralism, 
where Catholics are constantly rubbing el- 
bows with those not of the Faith. One 
would expect that Catholic thought in the 
United States would have made great spec- 
ulative advances and would have developed 
a certain intellectual suppleness and resili- 
ence. The fact that up to the present this 
has so little been the case, the fact that 
Catholic thought in America has common- 
ly lagged behind that of European coun- 
tries and has fought shy of contact with 
American intellectual movements, is a fact 
which needs some explanation, or at least 
comment. 


The fact that the six essays were writ- 
ten on different occasions and for dif- 
ferent periodicals (both French and 
American) explains the impression of 
a straining for unity that the reader of 
this volume may get. Without detract- 
ing seriously from the praise that Fa- 
ther Ong should receive for his accom- 
plishment, one might have wished that 
he had re-written and unified his ma- 
terial before presenting these essays in 
book form. 

One is grateful, however, that he has 
for the most part avoided the tone of 
some Catholic intellectuals when they 
view American Catholicism in the wid- 
er context of American society; they 
are so concerned with dissociating 
themselves from the siege mentality and 
defensive tendencies of the Church in 
America in the past Cand of some of its 
members in the present) that they often 
end up out-apologizing the apologists. 
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Walter Ong: Optimism based on reality 


On the whole, in Father Ong’s writing 
there is no straining to prove how lib- 
eral, how open, how “pluralistic” we 
Catholics really are! 

Father Ong’s point of view is essen- 
tially optimistic, and, again, one is grate- 
ful that he succeeds in avoiding the 
facile optimism and superficial solutions 
of the professional Catholic and Amer- 
ican optimists. Occasionally —as when 
he is speaking of the achievements of 
Catholic education in America, partic- 
ularly parochial schools; or of the apos- 
tolate of the Church in the American 
business world—his comments seem a 
bit too uncritical and his tone exces- 
sively sanguine. But, on the whole, his 
is an optimism based on a serious con- 
sideration of the realities he sees. That 
he does not quite convince the reader 
of the solid foundation for his optimism 
when he is dealing with the problems 
of technology is not testimony for the 
“anti - technologists,” but rather proof 
that the dilemmas of technology and 
humanism are too vast and too involved 
to expect one writer to treat them at all 
adequately in a single chapter. The 
chapter “Technology and New Human- 
ist Frontiers” is, incidentally, to my 
mind one of the most informative and 
carefully planned essays in the book. 

Also worthy of special mention are 
the essays “Contrasts in Catholicism” in 
which Father Ong points up some im- 
portant differences between American 
and French Catholicism, and “The Ren- 
aissance Myth” in which he not only 
clears up some American Catholic mis- 





conceptions of the Renaissance, but also 
demolishes in a very graceful manner 
the phony image of education in the 
Middle Ages which Catholics have 
erected in their collective minds. In- 
deed, we can be grateful that, while 
taking away our psychological defense 
of living in the past, Father Ong urges 
us to develop a sense of history and to 
rejoice in the possibilities of the present. 
Dorotuy DoHEN 


The Shroud of Turin, by Werner 
Bulst, S.J. Translated by Stephen 
McKenna, C.SS.R. and James 
Galvin, C.SS.R. 167 pp. Bruce. 
$4.75. 


I> THE city of Turin in Italy there is 
preserved a precious relic which is 
honored by the faithful as the very 
shroud or linen winding-sheet in which 
Our Lord was buried. This relic is a 
long piece of ancient, water-stained and 
fire-marked cloth measuring over four- 
teen feet in length and about three and 
one-half feet in width. On it were faint- 
ly visible the features of a man in death. 

From the fourteenth century this relic 
has been the object of special venera- 


' tion. Pope Julius II permitted it to be- 


come the object of liturgical cult, by 
approving a Mass and Office in its hon- 
or. The popular devotion to this relic 
has grown in our own times, especially 
on the occasion of its public exposition 
at the Turin Cathedral in 1898, 1931 
and 1933. The Head of Christ as photo- 
graphed from the shroud has become 
a commonplace today. 

In view of these facts, it may come 
as surprise to some that there are Cath- 
olic scholars who deny that the Turin 
shroud is the identical shroud in which 
Our Lord was buried. Yet we should 
remember that the Church has not au- 
thoritatively declared this relic to be 
the historically authentic shroud of 
Christ. She has indeed permitted this 
century-old cloth at Turin to be ven- 
erated as a relic of the Sacred Passion, 
but this approval does not necessarily 
imply its authentication. It suffices for 
the Church that a relic approved for 
veneration have sufficient guarantees of 
its genuineness. 

This is why a controversy over this 
particular relic is still being debated in 
Catholic circles. For while many—in- 
cluding theologians, historians, exegetes, 
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and scientists—aflirm the genuineness of 
the Turin shroud, there are others— 
equally learned in their respective fields 
—who deny that it is the identical wind- 
ing-sheet in which Jesus was buried. 

Several years ago the German scholar, 
Doctor Joseph Blinzer, wrote a mono- 
graph against the shroud. In order to 
restate the position in favor of the Turin 
shroud and so to answer Blinzer, Father 
Werner Bulst, S.J., working with many 
eminent scholars in all fields, published 
the present work, which now has been 
translated into English. 

After stating the problem of the 
shroud clearly and objectively, the au- 
thor discusses the various questions in 
relationship to it: its history, its texture, 
its artistic style, the medical investiga- 
tions that have been made, the scien- 
tific explanations of the imprints and 
the biblical data on Our Lord’s burial. 
After weighing all the pros and cons, 
Father Bulst concludes that the relic 
of Turin is the authentic shroud in 
which Jesus was buried. 

We have here a valuable contribu- 
tion to the ever-growing literature on 
the shroud. The author has avoided the 
one-sidedness that is only too frequently 
found in works on the subject, whether 
favorable or unfavorable to it. We may 
well hope that future writers on this 
subject will endeavor to follow Father 
Bulst’s objective and dispassionate ap- 
proach: It would help greatly to solve 
the remaining problems concerned with 
the Turin shroud. 

We would recommend this work to 
those who find difficulty in believing 
that the shroud is the real winding- 
sheet in which Our Lord was buried. 
They will find here a calm presentation 
of arguments which can easily win as- 
sent. For those who defend the shroud 
we would recommend this book, for 
from it. they will learn not to claim 
more for the precious relic than can 
actually be substantiated by the present 
state of investigation. 


Rev. Rocer Mercurio, C.P. 


| Remember Flores, by Mark Ten- 
nien and Captain T. Sato. 129 
pp. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 


$3. 


5 fer 1s the perfect book for people 
who have trouble with bookmarks. 
None is needed. You will be swept 
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Illustration from “I Remember Flores” 


Father Kumeester, a native of Flores Island, and his family 


through the book, captivated by the 
“majestic paradox of peace in war.” It 
has taken more than a decade for this 
fabulous war story of an enemy officer 
to reach the American reader. 

The tale might never have come to 
us if Mark Tennien’s instinct for a story 
had not ferreted out the tale of mass 
conversion in Flores. Now a stronghold 
of Catholicity in the midst of Moham- 
medan Indonesia, the Island of Flores 
witnessed the conversion of half its mil- 
lion population in forty years. Father 
Tennien had experienced a similar con- 
version movement in his own Blue 
Cloud County Mission before he was 
expelled from China by the Reds in 
1952. So he was determined to write 
about the conversion drama on Flores. 

In itself, this report would have pro- 
vided material for a highly interesting 
story. But it would have been incom- 
plete. To track down the dramatic cli- 
max, Father Tennien traveled to Japan. 


Here he collaborated with Captain Sato 


on the rest of the story. Tasuku Sato, a 
Japanese Naval Officer during World 
War II, commanded occupied Flores. 
Although a pagan, he prevented the in- 
ternment of many of the established 
Dutch missioners and cooperated with 
newly arrived Japanese missioners. 
Without these priests the infant Church 
on Flores would have been lost to Cath- 
olicism. 

On Flores, Sato also found that in 
giving he received. He carried away 
not only memories of Flores, but also 
the seed of the natives’ Faith. It later 
germinated and God has given it 
growth. 

I Remember Flores cuts away the war 
propaganda that dehumanized the Japa- 
nese conqueror. It gives us a look at 
the other side of war, showing an en- 
emy as the human being he is. The 
book points up the truism that man is 
the same all over the world. In the pres- 
ence of love, he will love. 


Dzgan Corcoran, O.F.M. Cap. 
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The Roman Catacombs and Their 
Martyrs, by Ludwig Hertling, S.J. 
and Engelbert Kirschbaum, S.J. 
Translated by M. Joseph Costel- 
loe, S.J. 224 pp. Bruce. $3.50. 


MONG THE excavations and discov- 

eries of Christian antiquity the Ro- 
man catacombs hold the highest place. 
This statement the authors proceed to 
prove in this very interesting book 
about the cemeteries of the early Ro- 
man Christians. From a study of the 
inscriptions, paintings and sculptures, 
found in great abundance in the cata- 
combs, much information is available 
regarding burial customs, religious be- 
liefs, cult of the martyrs, occupations of 
the faithful. By presenting the authen- 
tic facts of Christian archaeology, many 
legends concerning the catacombs are 
corrected. 

The book opens with a brief account 
of the exploration of these subterranean 
cemeteries. From the second to the sixth 
century they were used for burial. 
There followed a period during which 
pilgrims visited them to venerate the 
martyrs interred there. Later, when the 
remains of the martyrs were transferred 
to the churches, the catacombs were en- 
tirely forgotten. They were rediscovered 
in the sixteenth century, but only dur- 
ing the past two centuries did they re- 
veal their treasures of inscriptions and 
art. The number, origin and use of the 
Roman catacombs, the size and num- 
ber of graves of single ones, the num- 
ber of popes who were buried in them 
and how their tombs were identified, 
these and other facts are followed by a 
detailed account of the discoveries made 
under St. Peter’s basilica during the past 
decade. 

The next section corrects some false 
ideas about the Roman persecutions of 
Christians. From authentic sources the 
authors estimate how wide-spread and 
violent they were, the probable number 
of martyrs, the genuineness of the so- 
called “Acts of the Martyrs.” What do 
the inscriptions tell us about the early 
practice of the Holy Eucharist and Bap- 
tism, about the habits and occupations 
of early Roman Christians, from what 
strata of society did the majority come, 
how firm was their belief in a blissful 
eternity? Many interesting details about 
these topics are furnished in the chap. 
ter entitled “The People of God.” 

The book would not be complete un- 
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less it furnished a description of the art 
of the catacombs. The last two chapters 
treat this subject in a satisfactory way. 
The symbolic figures and the biblical 
illustrations are described and interpret- 
ed. From these, as well as from the 
inscriptions, it is clear that the faith of 
the first Christians is identical with that 
held by the Church today. Details are 
given to prove the fact that the funda- 
mental principles of Christian faith can 
be found illustrated and recorded in the 
Roman catacombs. The book is enriched 
with abundant footnotes and contains 
forty-three illustrations. 
Henry WitiMerine, S.J. 


Martyrs in China, by Jean Monster- 
leet, S.J. Translated by Antonia 
Pakenham. 288 pp. Regnery. 
$3.75. 


y= ENGLIsH martyrs have their book 
in which are enshrined their heroic 
deeds, the famous compilation by Bish- 
op Challoner; now we have an equiva- 
lent for the twentieth century Chinese 
martyrs under the Communist regime. 
But in this case the list is not yet com- 
plete. 

Father Jean Monsterleet has done his 
work with the utmost care, obtaining 
wherever possible first hand evidence. 
Being deeply interested myself and also 
having had the opportunity on several 
occasions of interviewing several of 
those who have survived, (Father Ger- 
main of Aurora University, Father Mc- 
Grath and others), I find that the vari- 
ous accounts tally exactly. 

In a lecture on the Communist per- 
secution of the Church in China Father 
McGrath began by saying: “I wish to 
thank you in the name of the suffering 
Church in China for all the prayers 
you have offered for it.” There were 
many of his audience in that hall who 
realized that they had not prayed for 
China or at least not enough. One of 
the reasons for this failure is that we 
are not sufficiently aware of the titanic 
struggle going on in China, every day, 
every hour, every minute, for the souls 
of men. Here then is the book which 
provides some understanding, some de- 
tailed account of perhaps the greatest 
persecution the Church has ever sus- 
tained in her long history. 

Father Monsterleet divides his book 
according to groups of people: clergy, 








IN HIM IS LIFE 





by EARNEST MURA, F.S.V. 


Translated by 
Angeline Bouchard 


A most significant book on the life- 
giving humanity of Christ. Father 
Mura treats successively of the lit- 
urgy, the Mass, the Eucharist, the 
Precious Blood, devotion to Mary, 
and the apostolate. In the concluding 
chapters he places the entire life of 
the Christian within the framework 
of the life of Christ. 


$3.75 


THE CROSS OF JESUS 
(Volume |) 


by LOUIS CHARDON, O-P. 


Translated by 
Richard T. Murphy, O.P. 


A masterpiece of spirituality from 
the seventeenth century, in which. the 
author explains the imitation of Christ 
through suffering and the cross. Like 
St. John of the Cross, Father Char- 
don emphasizes negation and purifi- 
cation in the struggle for perfection, 
not as a means of self-annihilation, 
but as a means of resurrection to a 
new and higher life. 


$4.25 


At Your Bookseller 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 
PUBLISHERS 


15-17 So. Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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laity, students, nuns, rather than chron- 
ologically. Of course the famous inci- 
dents are recorded, particularly the stand 
made by Father Tung. The book was 
printed too soon to include the very 
recent news that he is still alive. 

We read here some incidents which 
in time will become as celebrated as 
those linked with the life of Saint 
Thomas More, for instance the account 
of the young imprisoned Legionary who 
gave in and whose friends, having re- 
threaded her rosary—which they had di- 
vided among themselves almost as relics 
—returned it to her surreptitiously. She 
came back to the brave defense of her 
faith. 

The book is well illustrated and com- 
petently translated. 

This is the Crucifixion in the twen- 
tieth century, prelude to the Resurrec- 
tion of tomorrow. 

CotumsBa Cary-E.twes, O.S.B. 


The Way It Worked Out, by G. B. 
Stern. 147 pp. Sheed and Ward. 
$2.50. 


a iar 1s a sequel to All in Good Time, 
published in 1954, seven years after 
the author’s reception into the Church. 
Again Gladys Stern shows herself 
“worth her baptismal salt” as she dis- 
plays her “treasure-trove of belief.” 
These may seem only the accidentals of 
religion to those unfamiliar with her 
chatty style. But fifteen years ago she 
explained what her critics call her 
“loosely organized, free-association tech- 
nique” : 

. a series of ellipses linked together by 

a series of personal and urgent unimpor- 

tances, you have to decide first by what 

formula to link them. . . . the theme blow- 
eth where it listeth . . . irrelevance can 

charm but incoherence merely irritates . . . 

I always. prefer working from objects to 

working from abstractions. 

The trusting reader will find that the 
delightful digressions are not really ir- 
relevant to the deceptively simple for- 
mula. 

When one’s achievement record tal- 
lies twenty-one novels, six autobiograph- 
ical sketches, some critical studies and 
plays for theater and Hollywood, the 
writer is entitled to some fans. She de- 
fends their impulse to write to authors 
by her personal gain from “far-flun- 
gery,’ her own term to describe her 
correspondence from remote corners of 
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the world. Items from these letters are 
rewarding in themselves and evocative 
of reminiscences (the author is on first- 
name intimacy with practically the en- 
tire literary and dramatic English-speak- 
ing world). There is almost a chapter 


on experiences with vigil lights. The - 


problem of suffering is faced and recog- 


nized as insoluble on the level of self- 


pity. There are original yet orthodox 
sketches of saints (proof by autopsy that 
Francis de Sales’s meekness was super- 
natural and acquired). 

The author has English favorites 
among the saints, officially canonized 
and otherwise. She describes her cult for 
G. K. Chesterton. Their writing has a 
characteristic trait in common—the prac- 
tice of picking up a colloquialism and 
worrying it back into an articulate state. 
She defends the old-fashioned slang that 
she fancies because no alternative has 
proved adequate. (Her constant use of 
“cradle Catholic,” in spite of and since 
a petulant article in the London Tablet, 
wins favor because its coinage is this re- 
viewer's claim to semantic fame.) 


F. A. McGowan 


The Vatican Revolution, by Geddes 


MacGregor. 226 pp. Beacon 
Press. $4.95. 


HE MODERN enemies of the Church 

of Christ have changed their tactics. 
Gone, or left for exploitation by the 
cruder and more ineffectual sects, is the 
old “Scarlet-Woman, Great-Red-Dragon- 
of-Popery” approach. The more refined 
“critics” have adopted as their chief 
strategem the prescription for the per- 
fect sneak attack as laid down by the 
poet Alexander Pope: 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil 

leer 


And without sneering teach the rest to 
sneer. 


Nothwithstanding its dust-jacket of 
fire-engine red reminiscent of many an- 
other book of bigotry, I picked up the 
present work in the firm hope that here 
might be gropings of a sincere seeker 
of truth. The unsavory dust-jacket might 
be, after all, only a reflection of the 
poor taste of the publisher. But the pub- 
lisher, as it turned out, had chosen 
wisely. 

It would be impossible to refute all 
the errors of this work of pseudo-schol- 
arship in the space allotted to this re- 


view. And even were the space avail- 
able it would not be wise to attempt a 
point-by-point refutation in a periodical 
of this nature. So we will leave the 
blow-by-blow counter punching to the 
scholarly magazines and even then one 
might have to read more than one maga- 
zine for the full answer, for this doctor 
omnium scientiarum sets himself up as 
an authority on theology, canon law, 
church history, the evolution of dogma 
and civil history, not to mention his 
claim to specialization in such subordi- 
nate branches as patristic theology. Here 
let me state flatly that the book utterly 
fails to substantiate its main thesis, 
namely, that the dogmatic definition of 
papal infallibility by the Vatican coun- 
sel in 1870 represented a new departure 
in the life of the Church, in that it 
promulgated as-an article of faith a doc- 
trine which cannot be found in sacred 
tradition, one which was never previ- 
ously held by the Church, and one, 
moreover, which was opposed by most 
of the great theologians. To Mr. Mac- 
Gregor the dogmatic definition of papal 
infallibility represents only one more 
victory for the power-hungry “Papal- 
ists,” a small but exceedingly active min- 
ority; and was a fast play put over on 
an unsuspecting Church principally 
through the agency of the Jesuits. © 

Since I cannot hope to refute here 
all of Mr. MacGregor’s errors, and since 
he calls in to fight on his side my broth- 
er in St. Dominic, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
I confine my attention at this time to 
one point of doctrine which he errone- 
ously attributes to the Angelic Doctor. 
And this smattering of ignorance of 
Thomistic teaching which he expounds 
with the air of a master characterizes 
the whole work. 

Contrary to the author’s dogmatic as- 
sertion, nowhere in his Opera Omnia 
will one find St. Thomas explicitly 
teaching against the Immaculate Con- 
ception. In point of fact, St. ‘Thomas 
explicitly teaches the doctrine in one 
of his early works in the first book of 
his Commentary on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard. Then, probably censur- 
ing himself for his youthful impetuosity 
in having so boldly taught a doctrine 
not yet defined by the Church, St. 
Thomas, in his Summa Theologica, 
dodges the question. He does not, as 
Mr. MacGregor states, explicitly affirm 
that the Most Holy Virgin was con- 
ceived in Original Sin. What he does 
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do is to consider all possible phases of 
the question and quite pointedly ig- 
nores the possibility of the sanctifica- 
tion occurring in ipso instante concep- 
tionis—the very moment of conception— 
which is the point upon which the dog- 
matic definition of the Church rests. In 
the words of a noted modern Thomist 
and authority on Marian theology, Fa- 
ther Urban Mullaney, O.P., “.*. . as it 
would be absurd to maintain that in the 
later works St. Thomas taught the Im- 
maculate Conception, it is also mani- 
festly contrary to the text and general 


teaching of St. Thomas to hold that he 
in any instance excluded or denied the 
sanctification of Mary in the first tem- 
poral instant of her human life, that is, 
that he excluded or denied her Imma- 
culate Conception.” 

And with the observation that the 
ground under his feet is no more firm 
at many another point than it is at this 
one, we turn Mr. MacGregor and his 
work over to those who have more time, 
ability and space to deal with him and 
his errors. 

Recinacp M. Correy, O.P. 


, 





Catholic Books for Young Readers 
(Continued from page 378) 


olic juvenile. It means that thought and 
taste and daring are being spent on 
books of the genre that in days gone 
by conformed so completely to popular 
feelings that its books literally planned 
themselves. 

To write of a miracle is to tread on 
literary thin ice, so constant is the temp- 
tation to pietistic fine-writing. Today, 
writing of strength, skill and great effec- 
tiveness distinguishes Father John De 
Marchi’s The Shepherds of Fatima. In 
addition to its individual excellence, the 
book offers example of the present ac- 
tivity of Catholic juvenile publishing; 
it predicates that the important events 
of modern Catholicism can be made in- 
teresting to and meaningful for Catholic 
youngsters. 


A Crown for Carly, by Margaret’ 


Ann Hubbard, is a modern story for 
intermediate readers. A Safe Lodging, 
by Mary Harris, is an historical fiction. 
The same author’s The Wolf transcends 
time, in a classic maneuver. All of these 
are modern Catholic books, and all 
would be achievements by any set of 
careful standards. 

A Crown for Carly is a boarding- 
school story, that type dearly beloved 
by young girls. The school is a Catholic 
one, and Carly is a pupil there because 
she has become enamored with the idea 
of vocation, personalized by her nun- 
cousin. The possibilities and the impos- 
sibilities of Carly’s own vocation are 
trimly outlined and most entertainingly 
filled in. 

A Safe Lodging is a deadly serious 
hide-and-seek adventure set in London 
in the late eighteenth century, when 
persecution of Catholics flared briefly 
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but intensely. The Wolf finds three 
children alone with their bedridden 
grandmother in a storm-isolated cottage, 
and illustrates, in a gently mysterious 
fashion, the usefulness of one’s patron 
saint. 


A CHILD can be a reader long before 
he has mastered the art of inter- 
preting type on a page, if he is familiar 
enough with the language of books to 
understand the essential communica- 
tion: picture or idea, laughter or sad- 
ness, entertainment or wisdom, and all 





THE FOLLOWING adult books 
reviewed in this issue are recom- 
mended for high school libraries: 


The Courtship of Mr. Lincoln, by 
Ruth Painter Randall 


Crown of Glory, by Alden Hatch 
and Seamus Walshe 


Day of Infamy, by Walter Lord 


I Can Jump Puddles, by Alan 
Marshall 

I Remember Flores, by Mark Ten- 
nien and Captain T.-Sato 

The Life of Hilaire Belloc, by 
Robert Speaight * 

Man Unlimited, by Heinz Gart- 
mann ee 

Martyrs in China, by Jean Mon- 
sterleet 


The Thing, by G. K. Chesterton 


The Way It Worked Out, by G. 
B. Stern 














these in all their combinations. The 
average youngster is ready for books 
sometime before the second birthday, 
certainly a long, long time before the 
first schoolday. 

For littlest readers, thete is a new 
variety of fine Catholic titles. There are 
Catholic editions of Joan Gale Thomas’ 
books: If I’d Been Born in Bethlehem, 
If Jesus Came to My House, A Is for 
Angel. The first two are perfect little 
rimed stories, “just supposing” about 
Jesus the Baby and Jesus the Boy. The 
Baby would be cherished as all babies 
should be, and the modern child who 
loves Him knows that actually he can 
be, every day, in prayer. The Boy would 
be welcome, as would any stranger, and 
would be generously offered the finest 
of the host’s possessions. In A Is for 
Angel, there is a good rime for each 
letter of the alphabet, the subject-words 
generally drawn from the Christmas 
story. 

Another alphabetically-arranged poet- 
ry book, but unique in its superiority, 
is The Little Alphabet by Sister Miriam 
of the Holy Spirit, D.C. Sister Miriam 
is Jessica Powers, a well-known name 
in serious, modern Catholic poetry. Re- 
markably adapting her talent to chil- 
dren’s verse, Sister has written rimes of 
real merit and immense appeal. She has 
even managed to add a new element to 
the ages-old alphabet succession. 

St. Francis of Assisi’s Canticle of the 
Sun is made into a joyful picture book, 
Song of the Sun, by illustrator Eliza- 
beth Orton Jones. The saint’s simplicity 
and special imagination seem to have 
lively appeal to little children, and, of 
course, to the people who make books 
for them. Hetty Burlingame Beatty 
writes a bit of his biography in the first 
part of her Saint Francis and the Wolf, 
and then goes on, with spirit and lovely 
phrasing, to tell the famous tale of the 
Gubbio adventure. 

Another traditional tale, about Blessed 
Martin de Porres and the monastery 
mice, is enlarged and dramatized in a 
satisfying huge picture book, Martin’s 
Mice, by Sister Mary Marguerite. 

The deeply religious folk customs of 
the Sicilian fishermen of Monterey are 
the basis for a lovely beginner’s story- 
book, A Boat for Peppe, by Leo Politi. 
The story shows a simple life and a 
simple, constant faith, while it projects 
authentic little-boy emotions. There is 
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its ships and shells; the feast-day pro- 
cession and the festival with its music, 
singing, dancing. 

Finally, to crown the category, there 
is the Catholic edition of First Prayers, 
beautifully and absorbingly illustrated 
by Tasha Tudor. The prayers are child- 
like, and full of phrasing which is, in 
the book’s own compass, close to poetry, 
as is much prayer. The illustrations are 
small, but spacious in their perfect plac- 
ing of charming detail. 

Briefly, these are some thirty titles that 
assert the intelligent vivacity of today’s 
Catholic juvenile publishing. In the to- 
tal picture, one thing is still lacking: 
intelligent vivacity on the part of Cath- 
olic parents. Publishers, Catholic and 
secular, recognize the vitality of the 
Catholic juvenile book, and for reasons 
of faith or finances, sustain the new di- 
rection it has been taking. But the Cath- 


olic parent is largely unaware of the 
Catholic children’s bookshelf. When the 
family’s need for twenty-five cent books 
and a primary picture-book or two has 
been outgrown, parents tend to stop 
buying Cunless they come back full cir- 
cle to the Father Finn delights of their 
own childhoods). More importantly, 
they dismiss the subject, miss the con- 
tinual appearance of good books, and 
hence cannot even ask for a specific 
title at the local library. An investiga- 
tion of this weighty tragedy is beyond 
the scope of a summary history of the 
new Catholic juvenile. But even the 
most removed literary critic must feel 
some frustration when a worthy book 
is destined to be forever unknown to 
the child who is ready to read it with 
profit, if the home cultivated reading 
as the communal delight it can always 


be for book-minded families. 
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These changes, differences, improvements 
Gif you will) seem to me to rest ultimately 
on the deepening maturity of Catholic edu- 
cation. I do not mean only formal educa- 
tion as shown in our Catholic schools and 
colleges. I include the education that comes 
to the Catholic mind by participation in the 
life of the Church through the liturgy and 
an increasing awareness of doctrines like 
that of the Mystical Body. . . . Some of 
the great, seminal truths of the faith are 
being realized— 


made real—in poetry as they could not 
have been a 


generation ago. . . . If Catholic education 
is the source, what deeper springs are there 
than the profound social implications of 


the liturgy and the Mystical Body? 


I do not see any reasons for retracting 
that judgment. More, I think that the 
development that has taken place in 
Catholic poetry is the development that 
will inevitably come in creative Catholic 
prose, especially here in the United 
States. If anyone doubts the possibility 
of philosophical or theological doctrines 
having an influence on the creative writ- 
er (who is neither philosopher or, theo- 
logian), let him consider the vogue of 
existentialism. 

The mere (and majestic) fact of the 
truth of the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body would not be enough of itself to 
warrant my conviction that it will more 
and more come into the consciousness 
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of the Catholic author. Supernatural 
truths emerge into greater clarity and 
have their social effects generally after 
their paths have been prepared by cir- 
cumstances in the natural order. The 
circumstances in the current condition 
of man are the simple, if global, devel- 
opments we allude to when we talk 
about “the world getting smaller,” “the 
brotherhood of free men” and so on. On 
the political level, this deepening sense 
of “one world” is a preparation, as'I see 
it, for a concomitant deepening of man- 
kind’s receptivity of the doctrine that 
Christ is Head of the body, His Church, 
of which we are actually, and all men 
potentially, members. 
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On this natural level, American fic- 
tion is already moving, I seem to dis- 
cern, in the direction of more interest 
in human solidarity. Perhaps it is too 
soon to call it a movement, but here 
and there a novel comes along which 
seems to reveal that the author is think- 
ing of man more and more as a social 
being in the sense of belonging to the 
great human fraternity that transcends 
the limitations of race, color, country or 
economics. Such, for example, was the 
reading I gave to John Hersey’s recent 
A Single Pebble, to Grifin’s Nuni, and 
even to Elizabeth Spencer’s The Voice 
at the Back Door, though this last Cand 
very fine) novel dealt explicitly with the 
narrower world of race relations in our 
own South. Indeed, what is after all the 
basic concern with novels that deal with 
that. race question—novels like Alan 
Paton’s Cry, the Beloved Country and 
Too Late the Phalarope—if not a con- 
cern with the oneness of humanity? 

Now, if this is a trend among those 
novelists who think, as opposed to those 
who only feel (and the more sensation- 
ally the better, many seem to conceive), 
how can the serious Catholic practi- 
tioner of the art long resist the pull? 
And he feels the pull, then his familiar- 
ity with Catholic dogma will inevitably 
translate that pull for him into a fic- 
tional statement, in some form or other, 
of the magnificent dogma of the Mys- 
tical Body. 

This is by no means a plea for “theo- 
logical” fiction, and less a counsel that 


novels become engaged in apologetics. 


It is a prophecy and a hope that as 
Catholic Americans take to creative 
writing, they will do so from a back- 
ground and an interest that is more and 
more steeped in a living faith that is 
grounded on Christ the Head and wa- 
tered by the liturgy. 

Mauriac had one remedy to suggest 
to the author who was puzzled by how 
far he could go in treating of sin. “Pu- 
rify the source,” was his cry. For the 
Catholic writer who would find a theme 
that will move a world that is fast be- 
coming politically one, a similar cry 
would be “deepen the source.” As our 
Catholic education comes into the days 
of its flowering, thousands of graduates 
have learned how to deepen the source. 
From those thousands will come, as a 
rule, the creative writers. This is the 
basic reason why I believe that the di- 
rection of Catholic writing in this coun- 
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try will be toward what’ I may call a 
Christian realism—a realism that is de- 
voted to telling the whole truth about 
man. Certainly the most astonishing 
truth, which the world aches to hear, 
is that man can be joined to Christ in 
the real, non-metaphorical, unity of the 


Mystical Body. 





A Look at the Past 
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was the result of planning and vision, 
became the recognized review organ it 
now is. No matter how pompous indi- 
vidual statements which have appeared 
occasionally may be, the magazine has 
had no illusions regarding its purpose. 
In the first issue the editor stated, “We 
can only point out what we believe to 
be the honest judgment of qualified re- 
viewers and commentators; we cannot 
take the place of any individual’s own 
conscience.” In October of the same 
year he felt obliged to repeat that “no 
one is under compulsion to agree with 
anything we say or do,” and “We do not 
hold ourselves responsible for the views 
expressed in our columns by individual 
reviewers’ (December, 1943). 

The problem of the individual con- 
science and the general norms of mor- 
ality have been reviewed almost yearly, 
one of the most succinct and memorable 
quotes being that of C. C. Martindale, 
S.J., in the February, 1950 issue: “If a 
man finds a book is doing him harm, he 
need not and should not go on reading 
it, whether it be the Canticle, or by St. 
Alphonsus, or by Graham Greene. It 
does not follow that the book should 
not have been written!” 

The problem of the editor has been 
to fit the book to the reviewer, taking 
into consideration not only his back- 
ground and learning, but remembering 
his prejudices. No reviewer can write 
objectively when his antipathies stand 
in the way. Occasionally his difficulty 
was on a less intellectual level, but had 
to be handled in an equally subtle man- 
ner, for reviewers like authors, are sensi- 
tive plants. One little filler obviously 
had the reviewer in mind, although he 
is not referred to. “Sixty per-cent of 
those who replied in a survey conducted 
among 600 school systems believe that 
poor handwriting is a symptom of care- 


thought that ought to send reviewers 
scurrying to their typewriters lest their 
“other bad habits” be revealed to the 
editor! 

There have been some’ wonderfully 
amusing errors of judgment, as when 
Father Will Whalen’s novels were 
recommended because “his themes are 
ageless, his technique is flawless, his 
creed is orthodox.” In spite of Sister 
Mary Virginia’s review of Lloyd Doug- 
las’ The Robe, ,warning of its superficial 
portrayal of Christianity, the first chart 
rated it “Favorable,” amending the judg- 
ment in February, 1944, and finally in 
the December issue, 1948, admitting 
“The Robe is restricted for Catholic 
reading under canon law, since the 
author evaded admission of the divinity 
of Christ.” 

The Scarlet Lily came in for its share 
of praise in an announcement that it 
was to be filmed “in Technicolor with 
Ingrid Bergman in the lead; it is said 
to be the first Catholic novel ever to be 
bought by the movies before it was off 
the press” (February, 1945). 

But “consistency, that hobgoblin of 
little minds” has never plagued Books 
on Trial. Richard Sullivan’s Summer 
after Summer was evaluated “of doubt- 
ful merit” after reviewer R.J.B. (re- 
viewers were cagey at first, and hid be- 
hind initials) described it as “too real- 
istic,” with the reader “peep-holing on 
intimacies from which he might well 
be excused” (September, 1942). In the 
following issue, after Rev. Leo L. 
Ward’s wise analysis of the book, and 
the artistic relation between form and 
subject matter in creative literature, its 
rating moved up to “Favorable for 
Adults.” In February, 1944, reviewer 
Riley Hughes referred to it as “a beau- 
tifully written, sensitive study of a 
young married couple.” 

A similar amusing shift appeared in 
March, 1950, when the editor com- 
mented on “advance announcement 
from a publishing house of a novel 
about a Catholic priest and a carnival 
high diver . . . somehow we suspect 
that it was designed with at least one 
eye on the best-seller lists.” In Septem- 
ber, Dan Herr enthusiastically recom- 
mended the same The Encounter as an 
unusually fine novel. 

There have been controversies, and 
some of the more recent battles in print 
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lessness and other bad mental habits,” — are simplv renewed fighting in an old 
(September, 1947) said the squib, a - war. In the first issue the editors felt 
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obliged to defend their choice of a~ 


name, and The Nun’s Story controversy 
had its first act in the discussion that 
raged around Mary Ellen Chase's 
Windswept (1942). Editor and review- 
ers have disagreed with the Christoph- 
er awards (November, 1949), argued 
about Graham Greene, Sinarquism, 
(July, 1944), direct selling by publish- 
ers (June, 1945), the unions (February, 
1946), Franklin D. Roosevelt and the 
Taft-Hartley act (February, 1948), un- 
til in 1948 the editor felt obliged to ad- 
mit that Books on Trial was “not an 
educational service, nor a question box 
on all subjects from child training to 
metaphysics” (February, 1948). 

Books on Trial has been quite willing 
to admit errors of judgment, perhaps 
because there have been remarkably 
few. A survey of best sellers since 1942 
compiled by Alice P. Hacket for her 
recent Sixty Years of Best Sellers, 1895- 
1955, of the Nobel Prize winners, and 
the Pulitzer prize awards during the 
same period, reveals just how complete 
the coverage has been. All best ‘sellers 
have been reviewed with the exception 
of Betty Crocker’s Cook Book (!) and 
Barnes’ White Collar Zoo; all Nobel 
Prize winners with the exception of 
Gabriela Mistral and Haildar Laxness; 
all except five of the Pulitzer prize 
histories, all except three of the Pulitzer 
prize novels. 

But reviews of books of poetry are 
notoriously lacking. Of the fourteen 
Pulitzer prize volumes of poetry only 
four were reviewed in Books on Trial. 
Poetry has been the neglected literary 
child, a neglect the next fifteen years 
may correct. The early issues reprinted 
some of the verses of Father Abram 
Ryan and some ditties by anonymous 
authors, identified by coy initials. More 
recently Phyllis McGinley has “made” 
the magazine, as well as John Logan, 
Alfred Noyes, and the March, 1957, 
issue has a poem by R. J. Schoeck. 

Books on Trial can be proud of its 
very definite contributions to Catholic 
culture in the United States, of its 
award from the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion as Catholic Magazine of Distinc- 
tion, ranking fourth among seventy- 
five Catholic magazines (June, 1954). 

But all of this looking backward is 
dangerous; it smacks of senility, and 
after all, Books on Trial is only fifteen 
with a full life ahead. Reminiscing is 
the luxury of the aged, and certainly 
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the magazine does not classify as aged. 
In addition to the future there is the 
present to be happy about. I checked 
against The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture and found to my gratification that 
the August-September issue of Books on 
Trial reviewed sixty-two adult books, as 
compared with The Saturday Review 
of Literature that came out with nine 
issues in the same calendar month and 


reviewed in those nine issues ninety- 
seven books. It is fortunate the magazine 
does not come out every week; there 
simply wouldn’t be time to read it. 

Clifford Stevens expressed the opin- 
ion of a great many readers in May, 
1954, when he said, “It is an immense 
relief to be able to read a literary mag- 
azine at once so thoroughly Catholic 
and so thoroughly critical.” 
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terton, Sir Compton Mackenzie, now 
aged seventy-five, is still among us and 
in exuberant vitality. Novels of an ex- 
traordinarily entertaining character have 
poured out from his pen over the years, 
and he has recently given us On Thin 
Ice, a study of a social problem in more 
sombre vein. 

A Catholic novelist who has never 
quite obtained recognition of the first 
rank is Bruce Marshall. He, too, has 
been writing steadily and entertainingly 
through the years. In Yellow Tapers for 
Paris he recorded his fictional dirge for 
the fall of Paris and in Every Man a 
Penny gave us his panoramic view of 
Paris from 1914 to 1946. In The Fair 
Bride we had an extraordinarily moving 
picture of the cruelty and heroism of 
the Spanish Civil War. In All Glorious 
Within and George Brown’s Schooldays 
he has given us savage satire on our 
domestic school life, and in The Red 
Danube a picture of Vienna immedi- 
ately after the war—the city where he 
was himself then serving. 

Another member of the older genera- 
tion who is still with us is Alfred Noyes 
who in The Devil Takes a Holiday has 
recently given us his picture of modern 
materialism. 

A writer who is not herself a Catholic 
but whose work must be of intense in- 
terest to all Catholic readers is Miss 
Prescott, the historical novelist, who in 
her two volumes of The Man on a Don- 
key gave us an unforgettably vivid pic- 
ture of the England of the times of 
Henry VIII. The other great historical 
novelist of our times in England is Al- 
fred Duggan, who is a Catholic. Mr. 
Duggan has shown himself possessed of 
a quite remarkable gift for giving the 
reader a vivid and moving picture of a 
past society, wholly different from our 
own. He moves at ease in many peri- 


ods—the England of King John, Athens 
of the Norman Dukes, Ancient Rome. 
Mr. Duggan, though a man now well 
in his middle age, is comparatively a 
newcomer to literature, but having 
come, he has arrived quickly and firmly. 
Leopards and Lilies, The Lady for Ran- 
som, The Little Emperors are perhaps 
the best of his books. He is certainly 
now finally established among the lead- 
ing historical novelists. 

Miss G. B. Stern, one of England’s 
veteran writers, has recently been _re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church. The 
greater part of her work dates from a 
time both before her reception and be- 
fore the terms of reference of this ar- 
ticle. Her main work in the years since 
the war has been the production in col- 
laboration with Sheila Kaye Smith, 
who was also a convert, of her books of 
conversation with Jane Austen. 

At the beginning of this period there 
was no English Catholic writer who 
stood higher than Christopher Dawson. 
Unfortunately his health has over the 
last years been far from good and he 
has not therefore been able to produce 
the volume of work which we would 
otherwise have expected from him. His 
mind has been mainly occupied with 
the problem of European unity. This 
was the problem which he considered 
in the Gifford lectures which he was 
selected to deliver immediately after the 
war and it is the subject of his most . 
important post-war book, Understand- 
ing Europe. 

Sir Arnold Lunn, a convert of the 
years immediately before the war, is 
one of English Catholicism’s most vig- 
orous controversialists. His connection 
with winter-sports business has made it 
necessary for him to live out of the 
country in Switzerland since the war 


‘ and thus he has not been able to play 
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as large a personal part in the contro- 
versies of the day as he did before. But 
in The Good Gorilla—the title is taken 
from a phrase of Renan’s to describe 
man without religion—he has shown 
himself as vigorous a master of the con- 
troversial style as ever he was in any 
of his pre-war books. 

Dr. A. J. Cronin has with his Cru- 
sader’s Tomb recently added one more 
to his long list of titles. Dr. Cronin has 
still a considerable public, but his rep- 
utation is not today what it used to be. 
Critics are finding a slickness and super- 
ficiality in his themes and, if he is to 
be remembered, he will more probably 
be remembered for earlier work written 
before the war and therefore coming 
outside the terms of reference of this 
article. 


i Sew two best known and most con- 
troversial figures among living Cath- 
olic writers are, of course; Mr. Graham 
Greene and Mr. Evelyn Waugh. Both 
have been producing their work stead- 
ily throughout this period. It is not nec- 
essary to give here either a list of the 
titles or of the plots of Mr. Graham 
Greene’s books or plays. They are all 
too well known. His work has aroused 
three fairly distinct controversies. First 
there are the old-fashioned and what 
may fairly be called, sarcastically or not 
according to the taste of each reader, 
the respectable Catholics who do not 
greatly care for the themes that he dis- 
cusses and for what seems to them an 
almost deliberate and outspoken dis- 
loyalty. Mr. Greene has himself spoken 
of “an artist’s duty of disloyalty to his 
group” and, of course, would flatly an- 
swer those who made complaint along 
those lines that alike as an artist and 
as a man he has a duty to describe 
things as they are rather than as it 
would be edifying to pretend that they 
are. And certainly no one who thinks 
that writing should be treated as a seri- 
ous business at all can fail to be on Mr. 
Greene’s side so far. But there is the 
second question whether or not he does 
describe things as they are. Life has its 
sordid side and it is with that side of 
life that Mr. Greene prefers to concern 
himself. He is obviously entitled to his 
choice. Whether life in Indo-China, or 
on the West African coast, among the 
gangsters of Brighton or the whiskey- 
priests of Mexico is in fact exactly as 
Mr. Greene depicts it, is an interesting 
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question, but one with which we need 
not be immediately concerned. But what 
appears from his writings to be his con- 
ception of man does raise a very inter- 
esting point of Catholic theology. Both 
the common and the orthodox point of 
view is that man is indeed born in sin. 
He has his desires and the control of 
them is often difficult. But, with the aid 
of grace, it is not wholly impossible. 
God, it almost appears, has created these 
extraordinary little creatures, men, and 
has then invented a lot of rules which 
there is no chance of their ever obey- 
ing. There is in Mr. Greene’s world 
hardly any question of anybody ever 
living in a state of grace. The most that 


‘is to be hoped for is that he should be 


in a state of grace for a few seconds 
before death. But, if there’ is no possi- 
bility of virtue, then there can hardly 
be any question of forgiveness in the 
Catholic sense of the word. For it is 
God Who needs to be forgiven for hav- 
ing made these impossible rules rather 
than man for having broken them. Mr. 
Greene is certainly a profoundly reli- 
gious writer. Of that there can be no 
question. Religion is never absent from 


his mind. But it is perhaps not alto- 
gether surprising that some Protestant 
theologians should have claimed that 
with his apparent view of the utter 
depravity of man his theology is more 
a Lutheran than a Catholic theology. 
Mr. Greene is, of course, a novelist 
not a systematic theologian. He is right- 
ly conscious of the variety of human 
nature. We should be surprised to find 
anywhere in his works a character who 
was not constantly tortured by desires, 
and it is difficult not to feel that for him 
a sinless world would be a very dull 
world. Doubtless in a sense he hates the 
sin, as a Catholic should. Yet it is the 
sin which gives all the interest to the 
character. It would be fair to him to 
suggest that he knows of no struggle 
for sanctity other than the struggle of 
the sinner, who, like the whiskey-priest 
in The Power and the Glory, is conti- 
nually falling. In The End of the Af- 
fair, whatever the criticisms that may 
be passed on it as a novel or a treatise, 
he does give a portrait of a character, 
who has come indeed to good through 
evil and to sanctity through sin but who 
has at least achieved a state of sanctity. 
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Yet there is some farce, as well as much 
wit, in a poem of criticism by Sir Alan 
Herbert, who complained that, where- 
as in the old-fashioned Catholic novel 
the priest appeared as a deus ex machina 
_ to explain that the Church had spoken 
and through her teaching to clear up 
the confusions of the characters, in Mr. 
Greene’ novels, as in The Living Room, 
the priest is often in even greater con- 
fusion than anybody else. 

Evelyn Waugh, though sometimes 
loosely bracketed with Mr.‘ Greene, 
since they are the two most popular of 
living English novelists, is a very dif- 
ferent sort of character indeed, and it 
was a very extraordinary confusion 
when recently Miss Rebecca West in a 
foreward to a new edition of her study 
of the psychology of treason, accused 
Mr. Greene and Mr. Waugh of a joint 
responsibility for the modern popular- 
ity of treason. They had both, argued 
Miss West, done so much to make evil 
appear as good and to paint treason as 
a virtue that the ordinary simple man 
and woman did not know whether he 
stood on his head or his heels and was 
unable any longer to distinguish right 
from wrong. I do not think that it is a 
charge that can in any way be substan- 
tiated that Mr. Greene makes political 
treason appear anywhere as a virtue. It 
is only in The Quiet American that he 
even remotely touches on such a theme 
and even that cannot in any way be 
called a tract in favour of treason. Mr. 
Greene does, however, certainly chal- 
lenge accepted standards of virtue on 
other planes, if not on the political 
plane. But of Mr. Waugh the accusa- 
tion would appear to be not so much 
untrue as the direct opposite of the 
truth. If one were to wrack one’s brains 
to find an accusation to level at Mr. 
Waugh that was self-evidently absurd 
one could hardly find a better one than 
this. Mr. Waugh, far from having any 
sympathy with treason, has been at 
pains—for instance, in his latest books, 
Men at Arms and Officers and Gentle- 
men—to give approval to characters. like 
Guy Crouchback and his father of 
whom it might be a criticism that they 
were too simple-mindedly loyal. Some- 
one who disliked Mr. Waugh’s writings 
might complain of him that he exag- 
gerated the importance of the simple 
soldierly virtue of loyalty out of all pro- 
portion. 

Mr. Waugh’s literary career falls into 
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two parts. The morals of his early and 
most amusing novels could certainly be 
called nihilistic. They, however, were 
written not only before he became a 
Catholic but also before the period with 
which this essay is concerned. By the 
time our period begins he had already 
been received into the Church and had 
already written his masterly little biog- 
raphy of Blessed Edmund Campion. 
Within our period we have had from 
Mr. Waugh, along with other lesser 
work, Brideshead Revisited, Helena and 
the two volume study of the fortunes of 
Guy Crouchback in Men at Arms and 
Officers and Gentlemen. All these are 
works of profound Catholic interest. 
Brideshead Revisited is a novel put into 
the mouth of a non-Catholic narrator, 
Charles Ryder, whose fortunes are in- 
tertwined with those of an old but ir- 
regular Catholic family, the Flytes. ‘The 
novel shows how the Faith has an ulti- 
mate hold over its children even when 
they wish to escape from it and think 
that they have escaped from it, and how 
its force compels them to return to it at 
the end. Helena is the story, cast in 
fictional form, of the search for and 
finding of the true Cross by St. Helena, 
the mother of the Emperor Constantine. 
Its lesson is that the Catholic Church 
is about events which happened rather 
than, like its rivals, about mere meta- 
physical ideas. Men at Arms and Of- 
ficers and Gentlemen show the reaction 
to the call of duty of a dull, undistin- 
guished man who has no notable pos- 
session except his Catholic faith, and 
even that held in a somewhat pedes- 
trian form. 

Mr. Waugh is, as I say, in many ways 
the opposite of Mr. Greene. Miss West's 
confusion of the two is an extraordinary 
performance. Mr. Waugh does not in- 
deed in his books hesitate to speak 
about sin and sinners, but there is never 
any suggestion in them—I am speaking, 


of course, of his later books since he , 


became a Catholic—that the teaching of 
the Church is not plain and the obliga- 
tion on the Catholic to obey it, whether 
performed or neglected, equally plain. 
Indeed critics might sometimes be .in- 
clined to say that Mr. Waugh is too un- 
hesitating and unqualified in his judg- 
ments — stricter than the mind of the 
Church. But certainly no one could pos- 
sibly accuse him of a lack of firmness 
in drawing the line between good and 
evil. 





John C. Tully 
(Continued from page 367) 


Thomas More Association have changed 
since the days of John Tully but his 
indelible imprint is, we hope, still pres- 
ent. John Tully had strong convictions 
about many things and left no doubt 
about where he stood. He believed that 
Books on Trial should speak out frankly 
and fearlessly, no. matter the conse- 
quences. When one publisher cancelled 
his advertising because he objected to 
an unfavorable review, Mr. Tully 
showed not the slightest concern even 
though that advertising revenue was 
badly needed. He held that if Books on 
Trial was to make its way, its reputation 
for integrity must be beyond question. 

John Tully taught us, too, that sim- 
ply because we serve the public it is 
not required that we grovel. He believed 
that everyone had a right to be treated 
as a human being and that the cus- 
tomer-is-always-right policy should not 
be pushed to the extreme that a staff 
member should accept affronts to his 
dignity. 

No one who knew John Tully needs 
to be told that he held strong social and 
political views. As he grew older those 
views became more conservative and his 
concern about the future of our coun- 
try deepened. He became convinced 
that he had a duty to take a stand 
against what he sincerely believed were 
alarming tendencies in society and gov- 
ernment. Sometimes it seemed as if this 
concern dominated his thinking. And 
yet, when he chose me as his successor 
at Thomas More, he did so in the real- 
ization that I held social and political 
views in complete variance with his. 

John Tully had a sharp, clear and 
logical mind. You might disagree with 
his premise but you could find no fault 
with his argument and his conclusion 
followed inevitably. He was uncompro- 
mising in debate and delighted in find- 
ing weak spots in the reasoning of an 
opponent. Although he was tolerant of 
human foibles and failings, he was most 
intolerant of what he considered loose- 
thinking, specious arguments or mere 
sentiment. He had no respect for anyone 
he judged a pseudo-intellectual or a do- 
gooder. 

He did respect almost to the point of 
reverence, the true intellectual. He was 
not a scholar himself—he was a man of 
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action—but he valued scholarship and 
he paid homage to it. Literary style was 
not as important to him as content and, 
although he tried, he really never could 
persuade himself that fiction served a 
serious purpose. Factual books were his 
meat. He distrusted the literary dilet- 
tante and one sure way to end quickly 
a job interview with him was to an- 
nounce that you “loved books and want- 
ed to do good.” He had found that too 
many of those who proclaimed their 
love of literature suffered the romantic 
delusion that a job with a book shop 
would consist of reading books and 
nothing more; while those who piously 
trumpeted their desire to “do good” 
often lacked any notion that such a de- 
sire must be backed up by competent 
preparation and a willingness to work. 

In this world there is so much eva- 
sion and hypocrisy, so little emphasis 





on eternal truths that when we meet 
someone who speaks out unequivocally 
for his convictions and is ever-willing to 
fight for what he believes to be right, 
we are shocked and somewhat fearful. 
John Tully was such a man and be- 
cause he was, those who met him and 
knew him were sometimes not aware 
that here was a warm and loving man 
who, for some reason, obscured these 
qualities from the world. I think every- 
one who knew Mr. Tully respected him 
even though they may have disagreed 
with certain of his views. Those of us 
at Thomas More respected him, but we 
loved him too. In the words of the pa- 
tron of the Association “And so now, 
Lord, since he served you always on 
earth, admit him to the kingdom of 
heaven.” This is our prayer and we 
hope that you will pray it with us. 
Dan Herr 





Catholic Publishing in Post-War France 
(Continued from page 375) 


ing all sorts of hare-brained experiments 
which were daring if not positively 
harmful Gif you disliked what was go- 
ing on). The truth probably lay be- 
tween the two, though there is no doubt 
about the impact of the Church in 
France in these post-war years being 
far greater and more effective than it 
was twenty years ago, and it is so be- 
cause of the work of men like Abbe 
Godin, Father Perrin and a host of 
others. 

It would be impossible and weari- 
some to list all the names of authors 
and their works which, to begin with 
the theological field, have appeared in 
the last decade and a half. Names like 
Danielou, Bouyer, de: Lubac, Roguet, 
Congar, have become almost as well 
known in English-speaking countries as 
in their own. In some cases (Fathers de 
Lubac and Congar for example) they 
are carrying on work begun well before 
the war, while others have come to be 
known to us only in post-war years. 
What is particularly striking about their 
work is the freshness of approach. Re- 
turning to France immediately after the 
war was like going back to a city swept 
by a rainstorm—there was a freshness in 
the intellectual air, a new zest which 
was encouraging. 

Two books of Father Congar’s should 
be given a mention: Vraie et fausse 
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reforme dans l’Eglise (True and false 
reform in the Church), a magistral book 
written in conciliatory tone, but now 
unfortunately out of’ print, and Jalons 
pour une theologie du laicat (soon to 
appear: in the U.S.A. with the imprint 
of the Newman Press under the title 
Lay People in the Church). The book 
is important since it develops the theme 
of the laity’s participation in the mis- 
sion of the Church. That has been the 
repeated exhortation of recent Popes 
yet there unfortunately remains consid- 
erable confusion and uncertainty among 
Catholics at large as to what precisely 
that function is. This is a book making 
for adult Catholicism. The layman must 
react to affairs as an adult. It is not his 
vocation to be a pseudo-monk. “The 
fullness of his cooperation in the di- 
vine economy requires intelligent and 
informed initiative — something more 
than merely passive and complacent 
obedience to directives.” 


arse DantELou’s small work Le 
Salut des Nations (Salvation of the 
Nations) was soon translated into Eng- 
lish; his more important Bible et Litur- 
gie has recently been published in Eng- 
lish by the University of Notre Dame. 
Bible et Liturgie was issued in the orig- 


inal by the Dominican publishing house 


in Paris, Les Editions du Cerf which 


since the war has developed enormously . 
both in the. quantity and quality of its 
output and has become one of the most 
important Catholic publishers in France. 
It carries a varied list with emphasis on 
modern trends in the apostolate—it pub- 
lished, for example, Abbe Godin’s book 
mentioned above—the neo-liturgical and 
biblical movements, art and the cinema. 
Many of its important works appear as 
part of a series, the most important of 
which are Unam sanctam (works on 
the Church, its structure, the conditions 
of its unity and Catholicity), Sources 
chretiennes (translations of the Fathers) 
and Rencontres (founded by the late 
Father Maydieu) which is concerned 
with the problem of the apostolate. 
Mention must also be made of the Bible 
de Jerusalem, a translation of the Bible 
by a large number of expert exegetes 
and literary men. The work took nine 
years (1946-1955) and was carried out 
under the general supervision of the 
Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem. The gen- 
eral principles governing the enterprise 
from the beginning were admirable: 
they combined an overriding concern 
for fidelity to the original with no less 
care to render into French the beauty 
and variety of the style of the various 
books of the Bible. Each volume (there 
were forty-three of them) contained 
notes and: explanations. In 1956 the 
Bible de Jerusalem was issued in a sin- 
gle volume of 1688 pages selling at a 
price of approximately $4.30. The 
names of the collaborators and editorial 
committee, among whom figured. Fa- 
thers de Vaux, Benoit, of the Ecole 
Biblique, Monsignor Cerfaux of Lou- 
vain, Canon Osty, Etienne Gilson, Ga- 
briel Marcel, Albert Beguin and Father 
Huby, S.J., form some guarantee of the 
excellence of the production. We have 
nothing like it at present in English, 
though when the Confraternity version 
is complete it will be interesting to 
compare it with the French counterpart. 

The Editions du Cerf also publishes 
seven periodicals. The well-known La 
Vie Intellectuelle and La Vie Spirituelle 
maintain a high standard and have 
adapted themselves to present condi- 
tions. In addition must be mentioned 


‘La Maison-Dieu, a quarterly and one 


of the best reviews of pastoral liturgy 
in any language, L’Art Sacre, six times 
a year, Fetes et Saisons, a monthly, a 
popular periodical which uses all the 
resources of modern methods of illus- 
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trations and display to provide a proper ~ 
understanding of the Christian mystery. 
It has a large circulation. (A few num- 
bers of this periodical on the sacraments, 
the mass, etc. were translated into Eng- 
lish and published by Fides.) 

I have given the Editions du Cerf 
pride of place in this enumeration be- 
cause it is symptomatic of the new spirit 
pervading French Catholic publishing. - 
The same awareness of modern prob- 
lems and the spirit of the times informs 
the Editions du Seuil which produces 
the lively and interesting quarterly Dieu 
Vivant edited by Marcel More with the 
collaboration of Gabriel Marcel and one 
or two others. This house also publishes 
the series La Vigne du Carmel, which 
is chiefly concerned, as its name indi- 
cates, with the Carmelite school of spir- 
ituality, and other works of modern 
philosophy and spirituality. Older estab- 
lished houses like Desclee de Brouwer 
carry representative lists. Desclee is 
the publisher of Etudes Carmelitaines 
which has somewhat enlarged its scope 
since the war, though the trend was to 
be discerned in pre-war years. From be- 
ing a review it has developed into a 
series of symposia on specific topics. 
Thus we have Satan (translated into 
English), Le Coeur (The Heart—the 
human heart and its affections, the 
Heart of Christ and so on). Whether in 
the form of a fat review or a symposium 
the Etudes Carmelitaines continues to 
fulfill the purpose declared at the in- 
auguration of the new series under Fa- 
ther Bruno’s editorship in 1931 (the 
twenty-fifth anniversary was celebrated 
last September). Throughout the post- 
war period it has continued the con- 
frontation of medicine and mysticism; 
what stands out principally is the au- 
thentic prudence displayed by the edi- 
tor in thus laying open to examination 
mystical and religious phenomena and 
encouraging their investigation by psy- 
chologists and medical men. Far from 
damaging in any way the influence of 
these manifestations of the spiritual, the 
discussions and researches of the Etudes 
Carmelitaines have only served to en- 
hance their value. If the purest and 
most genuine form of mysticism exerts 
an attraction for many souls in France 
today it is partially due, I believe, to 
the work of the Etudes Carmelitaines. 

That last sentence is inspired by a 
report in Etudes, the review edited by 
the Jesuit Fathers of the rue Monsieur 





in Paris. Last September that too cele- 
brated an anniversary—its hundredth— 
and though it has not changed to the 
same extent as some of its contemporaries 
it continues to offer month by month 
articles and reviews of high quality, 
casting its net wide and _ including 
among its interests the theatre, the cin- 
ema and gramophone records. It would 
be interesting to examine the lists and 
achievements of some of the other pub- 
lishing houses and reviews: Plon, Fay- 
ard (now publishing an encyclopedia 
edited and written by Catholics, a se- 
ries of 140 pocket volumes which looks 
as if it would be exhaustive), Spes, 
Flammarion and the rest, all of which 
have shown increased vitality in these 
post-war years, but it is time to con- 
sider some manifestations in the more 
popular field of the novel. 


A THE beginning of this article I 
mentioned the involvement of 
French literature with Catholicism. 
There is another factor which must be 
taken into account and that is the spirit 
of hostility to the dominant class in the 
modern French world which has ani- 
mated nearly all French literature that 
the world has taken seriously in this 
century—indeed it might well be said 
that the tendency goes very much fur- 
ther back than this. The last fifteen 
years have shown a hardening, a crys- 
tallization of this phenomenon. You can 
discern it in the last works of Bernanos, 
in Mauriac’s Woman of the Pharisees 
and a symptom of it is to be found in 
the actual style of the modern novel: 
post-war literary French is a vastly dif- 
ferent language from what prevailed, 
say, thirty years ago. Flaubert, Georges 
Sand, even Paul Bourget, wrote a prose 
that is classical in its conformity with 
rule; today Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir, 
Marcel Jouhandeau, to mention a few, 
write in very different fashion. There 
is a jerkiness, a lack of care for the 
niceties of language, and above all, a 
realism that would have made Zola 
blush. 

Sartre and his existentialism have 
gone round the world. Perhaps his cy- 
cle of novels (Chemins de la liberte) 
L’Age de raison (1945), Le Sursis 
(1949) and La Mort dans l’ame (1950) 
which depict his characters floundering 
in the morass of historical events of the 
recent past, represents his most ambi- 
tious undertaking to date; but, as a re- 
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cent critic remarked, “the observation of 
Flaubert and, in a different order, of 
Zola, carries eonviction if not philoso- 
phy. Sartre’s hell-on-earth often comes 
nearer to an ideal of evil than to its 
reality.” Simone de Beauvoir writes with 
a lighter touch than Sartre, though she 
is usually bracketed with him as his 
principal disciple. Her third novel Tous 
les hommes sont mortels appeared in 
1945 and recently she seems to have 
devoted herself to the essay rather than 
to fiction. The negative approach of 
Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir is even 
more strongly marked in Albert Camus. 
La Peste (1947) and L’Homme revolte 
(1951) both highlight the meaningless- 
ness, by implication, of a species of hu- 
manistic pessimism. 

To read some of the super-highbrow 
literary reviews you would imagine that 
the existentialists dominate the scene in 
France at the moment. They do not, 
but they must be taken seriously as a 
symptom of modern trends in spite of 
their pervasive pessimism and amoral- 
ity, if only because they exemplify that 
tendency to revolt, that hostility to. the 
established order (taken in a very wide 
sense) which finds an echo in the hearts 
of very many Frenchmen. Gabriel Mar- 
cel, philosopher turned playwright, may 
serve as a bridge. His plays (Rome 
n'est plus dans Rome, 1951, for exam- 
ple) present a situation, but it is not a 
hopeless one; the way out is presented 
and suggested, too, though it is not by 
any means an easy one. Generally 
speaking, Marcel seems to offer us a 
thesis dressed up as a play and more 
often than not it turns out indifferent 
theatre though good philosophy. 

Henri Bosco, Jean Giono, Andre 
Chamson, are regional countryside nov- 
elists whose interests principally lie in 
the south; they breathe that sort of 
visionary pantheism that is heady to its 
adepts, but a trifle unreal to its readers. 
But there is a side to French literature 
which seems to favor this sort of thing 
and the French predilection for Charles 
Morgan is perhaps not unconnected 
with it. 

At least no such charge lies at the 
door of Bernanos, Mauriac or Henri de 
Montherlant. Bernanos died in 1948 
and his reputation rests squarely on his 
pre-war achievement. Monsieur Ouine 
(1943) his last novel, seemed to show 
that his particular vein was exhausted 
and had degenerated into near incoher- 
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ence. His writing life extended for less 
than twenty years--his first novel was 
published in 1926 when he was thirty- 
eight. Mauriac, on the other hand, still 
displays considerable energy at the age 
of seventy-two, though he seems to have 
deserted the novel for polemical jour- 
nalism. Henri de Montherlant I include 
as the third of this trio with some hesi- 
tation. There is a strain of paganism in 
his novels (e.g. Les Jeunes Filles) and 
violence that put him in a very differ- 
ent category from Bernanos and Mau- 
riac. His later work has been theatrical 
and it is very possibly that which sug- 
gests the affinity. Le Maitre de Santiago 
(1948) and Malatesta (1950) have a 
bleakness about them, a heroic quality 
and a religious background (though ad- 
mittedly sometimes an odd one) which 
is not unconnected with the problems 
of conscience proposed by Mauriac. 
Although he died in 1917 Leon Bloy 
continues, it seems, to brood over the 


literary world. At least every two years 
a book about him appears, and he is 
quoted very frequently. M. J. Bollery 
has produced (1947-54) three stout vol- 
umes about him and his life. That of 
1951 (La Pensee religieuse de Leon 
Bloy) is the most rewarding. Neverthe- 
less opinions are still divided about 
whether he was a real prophet or large- 
ly a literary mountebank. Perhaps it is 
innate prejudice that inclines me to the 
latter opinion and makes me think that 
if he had not lent a hand with the con- 
version of the Maritains we should have 
heard little about him. Still, he serves 
to illustrate the spirit of rebellion 
against the bourgeois domination that 
runs through the best of even religious 
writing in France, and his apocalyptic 
outlook certainly finds an echo in our 
own day. “I am waiting for the cos- 
sacks and the Holy Ghost,” he wrote 
in capitals in his diary in 1917. He 
would probably have written it in 1957. 
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all these is the grand career of Edith 
Stein, the Jewish convert who became 
Sister Benedicta of the Cross and per- 
ished in one of Hitler’s death cham- 
bers: Hilda Graef reconstructed that 
career in The Scholar and the Cross. 

That bishops and religious superiors 
were worried over the insufficiency of 
vocations was clear from the profusion 
of books meant to publicize the work 
done by priests, sisters, and brothers, 
and to attract young people to it. Some 
of this propaganda literature was well- 
considered, some not. 

The Church’s impact on people was 
attested in a plethora of books about 


or by converts. Several portrayals of — 


Charles de Foucauld, a bon vivant and 
even libertine who became. a practition- 
er of extreme austerities, were printed. 
Books in the autobiographical vein in- 
cluded one by an archaeologist, Daphne 
Pochin Mould, The Rock of Truth; one 
by a onetime Socialist, Dorothy Day, 
The Long Loneliness; one by an inter- 
nationally renowned jurist, Dr. John 
Wu, Beyond East and West; one by an 
actress, Lillian Roth, I'll Cry Tomorrow; 
one by a former Congregationalist min- 
ister, Oliver Barres, One Shepherd, One 
Flock; one by a novelist, G. B. Stern, 
All in Good Time. 


Two of the most extraordinary and 
influential were The Seven Storey 
Mountain by Thomas Merton (whose 
later works, written in a Trappist mon- 
astery, appeared at the rate of about 
one a year) and A Testimonial to Grace 
by Avery Dulles. Much different in 
style, the first being full-blown, the sec- 
ond spare, the two books had this in 
common: each showed a very modern, 
privileged young man moving through 
the clamorous world and coming upon 
the Church of Christ. 

Reference should be made to the sev- 
eral books edited by Father John A. 
O’Brien (The Road to Damascus was 
the first) which assembled brief reviews 
of their progress to Catholicism by peo- 
ple of all sorts of backgrounds and pre- 
vious spiritual commitments. 


B" EVIDENCE of the Church’s impact 
on people was not confined to 
books by recent converts. Maisie Ward 
wrote two huge, delightful books about 


Chesterton, Gilbert Keith Chesterton 


and Return to Chesterton which gave us 
the life of this champion of the Church. 
There were two memoirs of Hilaire Bel- 
loc, a cradle Catholic who loved the 
Faith supremely and served it well: 
Hilaire Belloc by J. B. Morton and The 





Young Hilaire Belloc by his sister, Mrs. 
Marie Belloc Lowndes. 

There is little risk in pronouncing 
Father John LaFarge’s The Manner Is 
Ordinary the choicest autobiography of 
the period. In it quite a bit of American 
Church history is informally touched 
on, and it leads us naturally into several 
classes of books having to do with the 
Church in the United States. 

The leading name in this field is that 
of Monsignor John Tracy Ellis, both 
because of his own work and because 
of that done by others whom he has 
trained. In American Catholicism, Mon- 
signor Ellis gave a succinct but precise 
and discerning run-down on the story 
of the Church on this continent from 
colonial times to the present. And in 
Documents of American Catholic His- 
tory, he presented 163 documents cru- 
cial to the study of the subject. Fathers 
Lord, Sexton and Harrington gave a 
lead, as yet unfollowed by others so far 
as | know, in putting together a full, 
critical History of the Archdiocese of 
Boston. There were a number of studies 
of various periods in the history of the 
Catholic University of America, all 
these productions under the direction 
of Monsignor Ellis, and one by Father 
Colman Barry, O.S.B., who went on to 
further scholarly and informative 
achievement in The Catholic Church 
and German Americans and Worship 
and Work, the latter an account of the 
first 100 years of St. John’s Abbey, Col- 
legeville. 

In the biographical department, Kath- 
erine Burton and Theodore Maynard 
each published many books limning 
prominent American Catholics; Mr. 
Maynard wrought a masterly miniature 
in The Reed and the Rock, the subject 
being Bishop Simon Brute. More 
weighty were John Carroll of Baltimore 
by Annabelle M. Melville, The Life of 
Archbishop John Ireland by Monsignor 
James H. Moynihan, The Life of John 
J. Keane by Father Patrick Henry 
Ahern, and, in a class by itself, The 
Life of James Cardinal Gibbons by 
Monsignor Ellis. 

Catholics could, by means of these 
and like works, learn. of their history 
on the American scene, and thus be 
aided in understanding their present 
position and their prospects. That their 
present position is not without difficul- 
ties they could gather from Catholic- 
Protestant Conflicts in America by John 
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J. Kane. At the root of the greater part 
of these conflicts is the notion, fostered 
by some scarcely disinterested people, 
that Protestantism and Americanism 
are synonymous, whereas Catholicism 
is something alien and inimical. to 
Americanism. Theodore Maynard 
sought to rebut it in The Catholic 
Church and the American Idea. And 
after Paul Blanshard began his all-out 
attack on Catholicism in the name of 
Americanism, but actually in the inter- 
est of totalitarian secularism, reply was 
made by James M. O'Neill in a succes- 
sion of books, the best known of which 
was Catholicism and American Free- 
dom. A factor in this debate was the 
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interpretation of the First Amendment, 


.and when the Supreme Court, in the 


McCollum decision, ruled that the ban 
on an establishment of religion meant 
an impenetrable wall of separation be- 
tween the State and religion, Father 
Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., demonstrated the 
faultiness of this construction in The 
First Freedom. A much broader study 
of freedom was presented in Concept 
of Freedom, a symposium edited by 
Father Carl W. Grindel, C.M. 
Among the troubles besetting Amer- 
ican society few have caused as much 
damage as discrimination on racial or 
religious grounds. The Catholic record 
on interracial justice and charity has 
not been stainless, but Father John La 
Farge, S.J., and others have labored 
mightily to persuade Catholics of their 
Christian obligation on this matter. And 
in books like Ellen Tarry’s The Third 
Door and Helen Caldwell Day's Not 
Without Tears, there was heartening 
evidence that the Church was reaching 
the Negro. Father Albert S. Foley, S.J., 
showed, in Bishop Healy: Beloved Out- 


caste and God's Men of Color, that the 
Church bars Negroes from neither the 
priesthood nor the hierarchy. 

Father John Oesterreicher carried on 
an apostolate to the Jews, partly by lit- 
erary work. In Walls Are Crumbling, 
he traced the course to the living Christ 
taken by quite a few Jewish intellec- 
tuals, and in the yearbook called The 
Bridge (two volumes of it have now 
appeared), he sought to establish a dia- 
logue between Jews and Christians. 
Karl Stern’s The Pillar of Fire, Father 
Raphael Simon’s The Glory of Thy 
People, and Eugenio Zolli’s Before the 
Dawn were autobiographies of Jews 
who, after many vicissitudes, became 
members of the Mystical Body. 

A thriving Church is one which 
reaches out in missionary endeavor. The 
first American Catholic missionary so- 
ciety was Maryknoll, and the past fif- 
teen years have seen the publication of . 
a whole shelf of books by priests and 
sisters of this society, dealing with their 
work in the Orient, in Latin America, 
in Africa. In the main, they reveal al- 
most fabulous accomplishment, but 
there have been bitter reverses and he- 
roic martyrdom in China, making this 
a truly Christian success story and sug- 
gesting that American Catholicism has 
come of age. 

But has it done so in creative litera- 
ture? A glance over the 1942-57 stretch 
suggests a paucity of unmistakably su- 
perior verse and very little in the area 
of humor. Again, Thomas Merton must 
be cited in the first category (although 
the sampler entitled Beginnings con- 
tained some evidence of promise in 
other quarters), and Lucille Hasley 
(Reproachfully Yours, The Mouse 
Hunter) is rather lonely in the second. 


URNING to fiction, we are confronted 

by works of American and non- 
American authorship. 

In the field of the novel only three 
works which won major acclaim did 
not provoke sharp clashes of opinion. 


' They were The Man on a Donkey by 


H. F. M. Prescott (English), The Cy- 
presses Believe in God by Jose Maria 
Gironella (Spanish), and The Last 
Hurrah by Edwin O’Connor (Amer- ° 
ican). - 

Miss Prescott’s book, factual in foun- 
dation but truly imaginative in execu- 
tion, brought alive the tragic period of 
the suppression of the old religion in 
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- Tudor England. Mr. Gironella pro- 
duced what coolly objective’ appraisers 
did not hesitate to call a masterpiece: 
a vast, thickly populated, but wonder- 
fully controlled and propelled narrative 
of Spain in the years 1931-1936. From 
Mr. O'Connor there came a splendid 
comic performance, perhaps not inte- 
grally a novel, in which an American 
city, socially mixed and dominated by 
a political rogue, was examined. 

Other novels of mark roused storms. 
They included the publications of four 
non-Americans: Graham Greene, Ev- 
elyn Waugh, Francois Mauriac and 
Georges Bernanos. 

Of these, Mr. Green possibly deserves 
first place for artistry, certainly he does 
in terms of contention sparked. His nov- 
els on theological themes, The Heart 
of the Matter and The End of the Af- 
fair were furiously debated because of 
their’ obliqueness, the ambiguity of 
their endings and their explicit treat- 
ment of sexual sin. (His The Quiet 
American, without theological core, was 
scored as an invidious political tract.) 

Similar criticism was directed at Mr. 
Waugh’s Brideshead Revisited and the 
various novels by Mr. Mauriac which 
were made available in English. An ad- 
mirer of the Waugh novel was sure to 
be accused of liking dirty books, and 
any partisan of Mr. Mauriac got used 
to being charged with an inclination to 
Jansenism or a perverse taste for the 
pathological. If one spoke well of Mr. 
Bernanos, one was challenged to set out 
diagrammatically just what the novelist 
meant. The first three caused anguished 
cries of “But why do they make good 
people such insufferable hypocrites?” 

Controversy was not confined to first 
level fiction. For example, it was pro- 
voked by The Miracle of the Bells. by 
Russell Janney. Here the roles in the 
Greene - Waugh - Muariac-Bernanos de- 
bate were likely to be reversed. That is, 
the people who saw literary merit and 
subtle searching of souls in the works 
of the Europeans, decried Janney’s book 
as a sentimental farrago; whereas their 
opponents gushingly declared it warm- 
ly human and. wonderfully edifying. It 
was trash, on a supposedly Catholic 
theme, by a non-Catholic writer, and 
applauded by far too many Catholics. 

Dispute on rather a different plane 
was set off by Henry Morton Robin- 
son’s The Cardinal. Far slicker and 
more sophisticated than The Miracle 
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of the Bells, this was judged by some 
a comprehensive, sympathetic, astonish- 
ingly detailed portrayal of an American 
Catholic churchman. But there was a 
counter-view to the effect that we had 
here a shrewd commercial product 
which skated over the surface of its sub- 
ject and never plunged to the quiddity 
of either the Church or churchmen. 

Further disagreement was occasioned 
by the so-called biblical novels of Fa- 
ther E. J. Murphy, beginning with The 
Scarlet Lily. Other fiction of the same 
stripe came in quantity from Catholic 
and non-Catholic journeymen and pro- 
duced the same cleavage of opinion. On 
the one hand were those who voiced 
delight in the amplification and “hu- 
manizing” of the Gospels; on the other 
were those who pronounced the books 
distortive, vulgarizing and cinematic in 
the worst sense. They sold like funny- 
books, and may have been as quickly 
forgotten. 

Still again, there was division in esti- 
mates of the work of one of the two 
considerable new talents to come to 
prominence in this period. The two tal- 
ents were those of Bryan MacMahon, 
an Irishman, and J. F. Powers, an 
American. ; 

It was not Mr. MacMahon whose 
output was disputed. In two collections 
of short stories, The Lion Tamer and 
The Red Petticoat, and in one novel, 
Children of the Rainbow, he exhibited 
notable skill, versatility and maturity. 

Rather, it was Mr. Powers about 
whom the sound of battle rang. He 
gave us two collections of short stories, 
most of them about priests. Superla- 
tively fashioned, they evidenced sin- 
gular familiarity with clerical life and 
almost preternatural insight into char- 
acter and conflict. Those who ranged 
themselves against his books asked such 
questions as “Are they not clinical stud- 
ies which will surely scandalize the 
generality?” or “Are they not spreaders 


‘of the pestilence of anti-clericalism?” 


But even among readers originally en- 
thusiastic and still deeply respectful of 
the genius that is Mr. Powers’, there 
has arisen some doubt as to whether he 
can successfully go beyond his highly 
specialized and straitened orbit. His lat- 
est published work, a short story called 
The Green Banana printed in. The New 
Yorker, is strongly reminiscent of Prince 
of Darkness and repeats previously used 
themes and even tricks. 


mela 


A strong advocate for Mr. Powers is 
Sister Mariella Gable, O.S.B., who com- 
piled three anthologies of shorter fiction 
by Catholics or somehow Catholic in 
subject matter, and wrote for them in- 
troductory essays which attempted, in 
a ground-breaking exercise, to put to- 
gether a set of principles for determin- 
ing and evaluating Catholic fiction. 

Another collection of short. stories, 
every one by a Catholic, was All Man- | 
ner of Men. Riley Hughes hunted these 
out in Catholic periodical publications. 
The book they made did not rival the 
Summa in size, but it did indicate that 
new hands were at work and turning 
out stories of artistic stature. 

There were in the last fifteen years 
a few striking novels which, so far at 
least, have been without sequel. Pa- 
Hinkson published only The 
Golden Rose; Thomas Kernan only 
Now with the Morning Star; Charles 
A. Brady only Stage of Fools (but his 
Viking Summer will have been pub- 
lished when this article appears); Mary 
Harris only Fear at My Heart (she has 
done a number of juveniles), Maureen 
Daly only Seventeenth Summer. 

But Bruce Marshall kept pegging 
away faithfully, and finally monoton- 
ously, repeating his familiar formula 
and never coming anywhere near the 
excellence of his Father Malachy’s Mir- 
acle. From Louis de Wohl has issued 
a steady stream of historical novels, 
mostly about the saints; of these two, 
The Quiet Light and The Last Cru- 
sader were the pick. Paul Horgan pro- 
duced several admirable works of fic- 
tion, and made a new reputation for 
himself in the field of American his- 
torical writing. ; 

Two prolific and pedestrian writers 
of an earlier day passed from the scene: 
Isabel C. Clarke and Father Owen 
Francis Dudley. Both used fiction as a 
didactic device, although Miss Clarke 
was somewhat less obvious in this than 
Father Dudley. They had made preach- 
ments and given pleasure to many, but 
their appeal to the younger generation 
was nil. 

In the younger generation of Amer- 


_ican writers were two who, having 


roused interest by three novels apiece 
(neither trio of even quality), lately 
have fallen silent. One is Harry Syl- 
vester, much the more gifted; the other, 
Roger A. Dooley. Richard Sullivan has 
been more productive, and Leo A. 
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Brady, after making a Hollywood 
splash with a thoroughly imitative nov- 
el, did something of note in Signs and 
Wonders. 

All in all, the memorable achieve- 
ments were few, and those by Amer- 
icans fewer still. There was little in- 
dication of a rising company of prime 
fiction artists. But such as there were, 
strove to come to grips with the world 
as it is and the problems of the Cath- 
olic in that world. 

It would be agreeable to be able to 
conclude with a declaration that the 
past fifteen years have seen steadily 
mounting progress in Catholic writing 
and reading. But that would not*be 
true. In the writing line there has been 
some advance; the advance in the read- 


ing line I would think- greater. The 
success of the Image Books paperbacks 


points to a mass market for Catholic’ 


books of excellence, provided only the 
price be low enough. And the success 
of the Books To Live project, sponsored 
by the Thomas More Association, ar- 
gues that there are now far more nu- 
merous receptive readers for these top- 
caliber works than was the case when 
they were first published. 

Some improvement there has been, 
then, and I repeat my view that Books 
on Trial, itself constantly improving, 
has had much to do with that. It has 
helped set standards, has applied these 
objectively, has stirred interest in good 
things, has formed adult Christian taste. 
Not a bad record for a teen-ager! 





The Development of Irish Publishing 
(Continued from page 375) 


and the first French course written in 
Irish. They have also accepted for pub- 
lication Monsignor de Brun’s transla- 
tion of the Odyssey, which is reported 
to be a magnificent work, reproducing 
the meter of the original and conveying 
its majesty in a way that would be im- 
possible in an English translation. Mon- 
signor de Brun is at present working 
on a translation into Irish of Dante's 
Divine Comedy of which similar excel- 
lent reports have been made by com- 
petent judges. Speaking as a writer who 
lost her way for many years in the “dark 
wood” of English Dante scholarship, I 
appreciate how young Irish students of 
today are indeed fortunate to be able to 
take the shining short cut pioneered by 
Monsignor de Brun. 

Sairseal & Dill’s greatest success to 
date has been Mairtin O Cadrain’s Cre 
na Cille, published in the first year of 
their existence. Martin O’Kyne (to give 
the English equivalent of his name) is 
a native of south Connemara. He knows 
his people and habitat inside out and 
speaks their language as no living -writ- 
er does. Like the French writer, Fran- 
cois Mauriac, he confines himself to his 
own folk and his own native heath. He 
has a depth of psychological insight un- 
usual in an Irish writer and an ability 
(metaphorically speaking) to seize the 
browns and blues and deep melancholy 
of the western bogs and somehow trans- 
mute the whole into its connatural lan- 
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guage, Irish. In temperament impatient 
and sardonic; in style fiercely, but not 
offensively, realistic, he slashes at our 
national vices. These are not, as the 
innocent American observer nearly al- 
ways concludes, drink and shillelagh- 
wielding, but the deeper defects of mis- 
erliness, jealousy and insincerity. Only 
in the Irish language could such an 
Irish temperament and style as Martin 
O’Kyne’s find its vehicle. 

Cre na Cille, his best-seller, is an 
imaginary conversation between the 
dead in a village churchyard: 364 pages 
of local gossip, written in a vivid, pow- 
erful style that ranges from the near 
banal to great prose. From the strictly 
literary appraisal, it is an unbalanced 
production with endless interludes and 
too numerous characters dificult to keep 
in mind, but this book has established 
the writer as the first and greatest in 
the Irish language today. It is true that 
he published other books before getting 
the imprint of Sairseal & Dill, but they 
sold out the first edition (3,000 copies) 
of his Cre na Cille within a month of 
publication. Perhaps that figure of 3,000 
should be underlined for the unini- 
tiated. English and American Catholic 
publishers of international repute have 
told me that they are satisfied with sales 
of 3,000 copies of a book within a year 
of publication. To sell the same quan- 
tity of a book in the Irish language in 
Ireland in a month is an achievement 


to the significance of which I will re- 
turn at the conclusion of this article. 

Martin O’Kyne has since become an 
Irish Times columnist and has main- 
tained his position with three more 
books: An Braon Broghach (The Dirty 
Drop), 1948; Athnauchan (Rebirth) 
which won him the Irish Book Club 
prize in 1951, but has not yet been pub- 
lished; and Cois Caolaire (By Galway 
Bay), another collection of short stories, 
published in 1953: 

i us glance now at the activities of 
firms publishing books by writers in 
the English langauge in Ireland. Messrs. 
James Duffy & Co., Ltd., have the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest publishing 
firm in Ireland. Established in 1830, 
they first earned renown as publishers 
of Irish plays, chiefly light comedy suit- 
able for production in a rural setting. 
Amateur dramatic societies are a char- 
acteristic activity of the Irish country- 
side and in addition to being useful 
tributaries to the national theatre, they 
are in themselves a valuable cultural 
activity. (Siobhan MacKenna, who has 
delighted New York, was originally 
a product of a Galway amateur thea- 
tre.) Messrs. Duffy still maintain their 
lead in supplying a definite need. 

To the firm of M. H. Gill & Son be- 
longs the credit of launching one of the _ 
notable new writers who have come to 
the fore during the last fifteen years, 
Mary Purcell, whose first book, The 
Halo on the Sword, a biography of 
Saint Joan of Arc, established her posi- 
tion. She quickly followed up this ini- 
tial success with three further biogra- 
phies: Don Francisco, the story of St. 
Francis Xavier; Matt Talbot and His 
Times, which tells the life of a saintly 
labouring-man in Dublin whose cause 
has been introduced; and The First 
Jesuit, the story of St. Ignatius of Loy- 
ola. 

This firm had the distinction of cele- 
brating their centenary in 1956 with a 
special Thanksgiving Mass attended by 
the whole staff as a prelude to the jol- 
lification. They hold the rights for many 
old favourite Irish classics like Charles 
Kickham’s Knocknagow; John Mitchel’s 
Jail Journal and William Bulfin’s Ram- 
bles in Eirinn. 

The greater part of their modern out- 
put consists of spiritual books, mainly 
written by priests for the use of reli- 
gious. They list ten titles on the Little 
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Flower alone. Their panel of. writers in- 
cludes three priests of established pop- 
ularity: the Cistercian Father Ailbe J. 
Luddy; the Jesuit Father Robert Nash, 
of whose Everyman at his Prie-Dieu 
more than 20,000 copies sold in the 
U.S.A., and Father Edmund, C.P. 

Other secular names of note on their 
lists include the historian Dr. Richard 
Hayes and Mrs. Sinead de Valera, for 
whom they have published three suc- 
cessful plays for children. 

Messrs. Browne & Nolan, Ltd. are 
the only Irish publishers who also own 
a large printing works, the Richview 
Press, Clonskeagh, Dublin. A book ap- 
pearing under their imprint during the 
period under review which aroused con- 
siderable controversy was The Pursuit 
of Robert Emmet by the American 
writer, Helen Landreth, presently cura- 
tor of the Irish Library in Boston Col- 
lege. Held up in Dublin during World 
War II, she made excellent use of the 
time by doing extensive research into 
the life of Robert Emmet. The result 
was that she pieced together “like an 
enormous jigsaw puzzle” a different ver- 
sion of the 1803 Rebellion from that 
hitherto accepted by historians. Prob- 
ably the most valuable volumes appear- 
ing under this publisher’s imprint in 
recent years are the commentary and 
translations of the Psalms by Monsignor 
E. J. Kissane, President of Maynooth 
College, probably the foremost Biblical 
scholar in Europe. 

The Talbot Press is another of the 
principal publishing firms in Ireland. 
Last year they brought out an impor- 
tant book, a biography of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald by Patrick Byrne, who had 
already won recognition with his his- 
torical study The Wildes of Merrion 
Square. This firm is still best known 
for the books of Francis MacManus, 
whose eight or nine novels they have 
published as well as his After the Flight, 
probably the most highly praised of 
contemporary Irish historical writings. 
This author consistently maintains his 
high reputation. His recent works in- 
clude an account in the Irish language 
of his adventures in America and a 
play which had a successful run at the 
Abbey Theatre. 

John D. Sheridan, foremost Irish hu- 
morous writer of today, still holds the 
lead, from the point of view of sales, 
on the Talbot Press’s list of writers. 
Considering that he is a family man, 
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holding a permanent post in the De- 
partment of Education and is a special- 
ist in text-books of arithmetic, this writ- 
er’s literary output is amazing in quan- 
tity. His characteristic publication is a 
collection of humorous essays based on 
Dublin life and his recent titles are: 
While the Humour Is on Me, The 
Right Time, I Laugh to Think, I Can't 
Help Laughing, Half in Earnest. The 
sales of his essays, novels and juveniles, 
all published by the same firm, now ex- 
ceed 200,000 copies. Like Messrs. Gill, 
the Talbot Press is a large publisher of 
missals and prayer books. 

The Sign of the Three Candles, Dub- 
lin, is a publishing firm under the chair- 
manship of Colm O Lochlainn, one of 
the most distinguished and beloved per- 
sonages in this field, who has succeed- 
ed eminently in making his business his 
art. The firm has a small output and 
specializes in beautiful book produc- 
tion, so that chairman, premises and 


product are all of a piece. Colm O 
Lochlainn has compiled a_ valuable 
ballad book, Irish Street Ballads, is au- 
thor of Anglo-Irish Song-Writers Since 
Moore, and has edited an anthology of 
Irish writing from 1450 to 1850, as well 
as a collection of songs in modern Scot- 
tish Gaelic, mostly composed in the 
Island of Barra. 

Other interesting activities of this 
firm in recent times include the pub- 
lishing of four notable volumes of James 
Connolly’s writings through the support 
of the Irish Transport and General 
Workers’ Union (the only instance 
known to me of a trade union devoting 
funds to book production). The titles 
of the four volumes are Socialism and 
Nationalism, Labour in Easter Week, 
The Workers’ Republic and Labour in 
Ireland. 

A comparatively new firm is Messrs. 
Clonmore & Reynolds under the direc- 
tion of the Earl of Wicklow. This be- 
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gan as an offshoot of the Irish branch 
of the well-known English publishers, 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, but has 
become a separate entity in recent years. 
They have published a large number 
of books by American writers whose 
names are familiar to readers of Books 
on Trial: Thomas Merton, Katherine 
Burton, Daniel A. Lord, Frances Parkin- 
son Keyes and Rev. M. Raymond, 
O.C.S.0. They have also published a 
number of translations from French, in- 
cluding Daniel-Rops’ Saint Paul. ‘The 
Earl of Wicklow has himself done 
many of the translations. Among the 
works by established and new Irish 
writers which have appeared under 
their imprint are: a biography of Pope 
Pius XII, by Dr. T. J. Kiernan, former 
Irish Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Vatican; a biography of Charles Blount, 
Eighth Lord Mountjoy, by Frederick 
M. Jones, the brilliant young historian; 
and Crumbling Castle, by Patricia La- 
velle, an unusual novel of County Cork 
life. 

Another new publishing frm which 
has sponsored a large output in the peri- 
od under review is the Mercier Press, 
Cork. Since its foundation, this firm 
has published a large number of trans- 
lations of religious works from French 
and German. One of their more ambi- 
tious schemes is the publication of a 
series of twenty-five volumes under the 
general editorship of Fr. James, O.F.M. 
Cap., entitled A Recall to the Spiritual 
Life. This Tremendous Lover by Fa- 
ther M. Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R., was 
one of the firm’s big successes. Hilda 
Graef’s book on Therese Neumann was 
a book under their imprint which 
aroused much controversy in press and 
radio a few years ago. 

A provincial publisher, the Dundal- 
gan Press, Dundalk, is well-known for 
a small, very selective, output of books 
of distinction on Irish themes, extreme- 
ly well produced. The head of this firm, 
W. Tempest, obviously puts love into 
his work. Mr. Harold G. Leask’s two 
books on Irish Castles and on Irish 
Churches are indispensable to anyone 
interested in the Irish scene; and E. E. 
Evans’ Irish Heritage is an equally in- 
valuable library standby. 

Within the period under review the 
different Irish dioceses have evinced a 
continually growing interest in sponsor- 
ing the writing of diocesan and paro- 


chial histories and several of the dio- 
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ceses have had an historian specially 
trained for the purpose. Indeed they 
appear to vie with one another in their 
loving care for preserving the past. All 
this excellent activity is beginning to 
have the appearance of a welcome his- 
torical renaissance. It proceeds side by 
side with renewed attention to our 
ruins, which are being stripped of their 
ivy and cleared of nettles. This work 
of restoration is both Government-spon- 
sored and privately undertaken. 

All the chief religious orders in Ire- 
land have a publicity arm for the pub- 
lication not only of religious magazines, 
but for other periodicals, too, of consid- 
erable historical and scholarly interest. 
The Franciscans are possibly the most 
active in research since the opening of 
their House of Studies in Killiney, 
county Dublin. Dominican Publications, 
under the general editorship of Father 
Crofts, O.P., also has a large output. 
Their periodical Doctrine and Life is 
the only Irish one devoted to the mys- 
tical life. The most interesting Dom- 
inican project at the moment is their 
history of the Order in Ireland, which 
they commissioned Dr. Daphne D. C. 
Pochin Mould to write for them. It is 
to be a handsomely illustrated volume 
and is scheduled to appear soon. 

St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, 
county Kildare, which is the largest 
ecclesiastical seminary in western Eu- 
rope, lives up to its obligations by issu- 
ing no less than eight periodicals. The 
monthly entitled The Furrow has as 
many lay contributors as priests. Out- 
spoken and self-examining, it has struck 
an entirely new note with its construc- 
tive criticism of the established order. 


iy TRYING to assess Ireland’s position 
in book publishing, compared with 
that of other small nations, it is perti- 
nent to quote a paragraph from an ar- 
ticle entitled “The Catholic Publisher 
and Bookseller,” by Father J. O’Con- 
nell, which appeared in the Irish so- 
ciological journal Christus Rex of Octo- 
ber, 1953: 


Up to the present, publishing of any kind 
in this country as a live and progressive 
industry has been practically non-existent. 
Excluding school text-books and pamphlets, 
only about fifty book-titles are produced an- 
nually in the whole of Ireland while the 
number for one year in Norway or Sweden, 
with their very restricted export market 
due to the language barrier, would exceed 
2,500.. Denmark’s annual production of 





book-titles exceeds 3,000, while Holland’s 
exceeds 6,000. In 1948 Switzerland pro- 
duced 4,691 titles and in 1952 the new 
state of Israel, 990. The reason for such a 
low figure for Ireland is that almost all the 
books, Catholic and secular, which are 
read in this country, are published in Eng- 
land, where last year (1952) 18,741 titles 
were produced. No wonder indeed that one 
British publisher could write in 1949, “Eire 
is always treated as part of the home mar- 
ket, but included by the Board of Trade 
as an export country. Personally, I shall 
continue to regard it as home market—but 
for the sake of official designation, I should 
add that Eire spent 284,750 pounds ster- 
ling in this country (England) for books in 
1947.” 


The reader who reflects for a moment 
on the above survey will notice the 
heavy emphasis in all Irish publishers’ 
lists on reprints and translations and on 
books by priest writers, mainly for the 
use of priests and religious. There is, of 
course, no financial risk involved in 
such activity. The priest writer in this 
country at any rate is usually content 
with modest returns because with him 
it is not a question of livelihood. ‘The 
numerous Irish colleges and convents 
are bound to absorb small editions of 
all books of this kind on the publishers’ 
lists. A new book on Our Lady for May 
and a new book on Lenten devotions 
are known to be annual surefires. But 
this persistent slant motived by playing 
for safety and economy is the reason 
why publishing in Ireland has become 
a kind of bad joke among the writing 
fraternity. The lay writer of fiction and 
belles lettres has to take his wares else- 
where. All Irish writers who have won 
international repute, with the possible 
exception of Francis MacManus, have 
been launched and mostly published 
by English and American publishers: 
Frank O’Connor, Sean O’Faolain, Liam 
O'Flaherty, Sean O/’Casey, Patricia . 
Lynch—it is a long list. The figures 
quoted above indicate why English pub- 
lishers find it well worth their while to 
send their salesmen regularly to Ireland 
to take orders for books by Irish writers. 

Everyone expected that when the 
new Republic of Ireland came into be- 
ing, the position would rapidly change. 
Up to date, this has been an unfulfilled 
hope. On the contrary, the position has 
deteriorated. In the early part of the 
present century, the development of 
Sinn Fein was supported by publishing 
which ceased after the advent of the 
new Republic. Yet it is not lack of cap- 
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ital, or lack of literary discrimination, 
which causes the blight. It is simply 
lack of the apostolic urge to accomplish 
something that so urgently needs to be 
done. 

That is why I am an enthusiast for 
the work of Sairseal & Dill. The long- 
awaited dawn has come in the Irish 
publishing world, but the sun arose, 


not at the point on which all eyes!were 
turned, but in the opposite quarter of 
the globe where it was least expected 
that the light would break. Pessimism 
sits heavily on the counsels of the, pub- 
lishers in English. But that figure of 
3,000 copies of a book in Irish in one 
month in Ireland, achieved by Sairseal 
& Dill—that is the answer. 





Some Questions and Answers 
( Continued from page 366) 


have every reason to hope for more and 
more good Catholic writers. 


Some critics maintain that our Cath- 
olic schools insist too much on conform- 
ity, thereby inhibiting young writers. 
Do you believe this is a problem? 

I am glad you brought up this ques- 
tion. I have read where I least expected 
it this sort of statement. Some have said 
that the Catholic is under compulsion 
to think in a way which limits creative 
efforts. Nothing is more untrue. A Cath- 
olic’s faith, by giving him wider hori- 
zons of certainty, actually contributes 
to his creativeness in literature, his 
study of science and his pursuit of pro- 
found research. All our history attests 
the grave obligation which our minds 
impose on us. To widen the reaches of 
human knowledge, to add to the treas- 
sure-house of established truth is an ob- 
ligation which follows our being created 
like unto the image of God. Any fair- 
minded person who will take the trou- 
ble to study what the Church teaches 
about learning and scholarship will see 
what a calumny it is to say that our 
faith is any hindrance to us in seeking 
truth and presenting it in the creative 
arts. Look over the list of the great sci- 
entists and scholars and see for yourself 
how many have been Catholics! Our 
faith adds to the ability of the creative 
artist in all fields of art. 


What is your advice to Catholic writ- 
ers and publishers? 

My advice to Catholic writers and 
publishers is to remember that their 
work is imbedded in their membership 
in the Mystical Body of Christ. They 
are given an important function. They 
cannot be mere imitators. They .must 
raise standards and contribute to the 
good of society. I say to them that they 
should be pathfinders and lead men to 
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good things. In no sense may they 
get that they are given the functio 
lifting men up to God. If our culture 
to rid itself of its defects, then Catholi 
writers must be in the vanguard. 


How do you explain the fact~shit 


many non-Catholics believe the Church ~ 


is suspicious of and antagonistic to art 
and literature? 

I cannot answer this question. His- 
tory attests that the Church has always 
been the good friend of the arts. Long 
ago, when some hysterical people went 
about destroying the pagan masterpieces, 
the Pope condemned them. The Cathe- 
drals of the Middle Ages were the call 
of the Church to the arts to come and 
worship God. The Renaissance Period 
cannot be told without the story of the 
Church. The artists of the Counter- 
Reformation were profoundly Catholic. 
It is the same in the history of litera- 
ture. Certainly when art or literature 
lost its moorings, the Church spoke out, 
but against assaults and aggressions 
against the dignity and sacredness of 
the human person. Always the Church 
is a true friend of art. Read the ad- 
dresses on this subject of Pope Pius XII. 


Among Catholics today, modern reli- 
gious art is a subject of controversy. 
What are your views? 

The Church offers no objection to 
progress in art. We realize that art 
changes with social changes. There was 
the Byzantine art, the art of early Sien- 
na and Florence, the art of the Renais- 
sance and so on. The Church has wor- 


shipped in Gothic and Classic churches. 


What the Church objects to is art in 
our churches which is out of harmony 
with the whole spirit of Sacred Art. She 
is not afraid of changes, but she rejects 
what is not Sacred Art. In this field, to 
be real, there must not be too much 


human realism and there must not be 
that extreme symbolism which may ex- 
press the artist's feelings and convictions 
in some vague way but is meaningless 
to others. It is wrong to say that the 
Church is against modern art. She is 
against what in her churches and the 
portrayals of sacred things utterly fails 
to be helpful to the faithful. She holds 
that Sacred Art must be the artist’s of- 
fering to God to assist in lifting people 
up to God. It may not be just a con- 
fused, vague, obscure personal offering 
of the artist without any meaning in 
the House of God. We encourage the 
use of new techniques and skills and 
we. are hoping that in the use of them 
ouf artists will find a place in Sacred 
Art, Much is being done and much 


remains to be done. 


Is the Catholic Press official? 
Théofficial publication of the Church 


Yis the ¢ Acta Apostolicae Sedis.” In a 
‘dioc newspaper, such as The New 


World,“which carries the notice, “Of- 
ficial Catholic Paper of the Archdiocese 
of Ching the Archdiocese uses the 
paper fogits official publications and 
anfiouncements, such as Pastoral Let- 
ters, Official Statements, etc. Only such 
items as are clearly official in the paper 
are to be taken as official acts and state- 
ments of the Archbishop. Editorials, ar- 
ticles and news items are not to be in- 
terpreted as having been officially ap- 
proved by the Archbishop. This does 
not mean that the Archbishop does not 
interest himself in all that the paper 
publishes and does not try to see that 
the paper is equipped with fine talent 
and has access to exact information. It 
simply means that the Archbishop rec- 
ognizes as official communications -only 
those which he sends or has sent for 
publication. 


Your Eminence, throughout this in- 
terview you have shown a remarkable 
optimism for the future—a far greater 
optimism than I feel. What is the rea- 
son for your hopeful outlook? 

I am optimistic for the future. With 
the advances made, I feel confident that 
our Catholic contribution will become 
richer and richer. I am not among those 
who think that we are facing insur- 
mountable barriers. I have had long 
years of experience and have seen bar- 
riers which seemed insurmountable dis- 
appear time and time again. Our schools 
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ing will turn out well-trained graduates. 
More and more will enter graduate stud- 
ies. And above all there will be a great 
enlightened increase in Catholic life, 
from which we may expect things which 
we are hoping and praying for. I do not 
think that at my age and with my ex- 
perience I am a dreamer. I am con- 
vinced that in the days to come the 
“We cannot do it” people will be for- 
gotten and things which we must do 
will be done. After all, if we do our 
best, our Blessed Savior is in His 
Church and He will still do wonders 
with our poor efforts. I do not believe 
in foolish optimism, but I do hold to 
the optimism which we see in the Epis- 


tles of St. Paul. 





Thomas More Medal 
(Continued from page 368) 


unrecognized factors in makimg Cath* 
olic books of quality available,to Amer- 
ican readers. By honoring the; publisher 
who has made the outstanding, contribu- 
tion to Catholic publishing during the 
past year, the Association hopes to call 
to the attention of the reading public 
the important role the publisher plays, 
and at the same time to call attention 
to an outstanding job of creative: pub- 
lishing. 

The Medal will be presented at the 
eighteenth anniversary celebration of 
the Association. Thomas Kenedy, vice- 
president and publisher of P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, will accept the award for the 
publishing house. To mark the occasion, 
Dr. Francis J. Braceland, noted Amer- 
ican psychiatrist, will speak on the sub- 
ject of “Psychiatry and Its Impact on 
Modern Literature.” Dr. Braceland is 
president of the American Psychiatric 
Association, Psychiatrist-in-Chief of the 
Institute of Living and clinical professor 
in psychiatry at Yale University. At the 
present time he is also president of the 
Association for Research in Nervous 
and Mental Diseases. 

Dr. Braceland’s speech will continue 
the tradition of discussing a vital aspect 
of modern literature upon the occasion 
of the award. Last year’s topic, “Litera- 
ture and Censorship,” by John Court- 
ney Murray, S.J. won widespread ac- 
claim as an outstanding approach to 
the censorship problem. 
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A. ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


1) THE WORDS OF ST. FRAN- 
CIS $3.00 


by James Meyer, O.F.M. 


A unique arrangement of the written and 
spoken words of the Saint which reveal his 
character, 


2) THE HOUR OF ST. FRANCIS 
$1.75 

by Reinhold Schneider 

Shows the marvelous influence of St. Fran- 

cis on society. 


3) FRIENDS OF ST. FRANCIS 
$2.50 

by Sidney Wicks 

The timeless vitality of the Saint shown by 

his ability to make friends. 

4) ONCE UPON A TIME 

by Anacelet Hustasche 


A life of St. Francis and St. Clare beau- 
tifully told for children. 


5) OUR LADY AND ST. FRAN- 
CIS $1.75 
by Raphael Brown 


$1.50 


Texts referring directly or indirectly to 
Mary gleaned from the writings of St. Fran- 
cis. 

6) THE POVERELLO $.50 
by Mark Hegener, O.F.M. 

Interprets the personality of St. Francis. 

7) ON LEAVE FROM HEAVEN 

by Abel Moreau 


A fantasy on St. Francis’ return to earth 
with electrifying effects. 


B. FRANCISCAN SPIRITUALITY 


1) UNION WITH CHRIST $2.00 
by Leon Veuthey, O.F.M. Conv. 


Treats basic principles of Franciscan as- 
ceticism. 

2) THE OUR FATHER $2.00 
by Leon Veuthey, O.F.M. Conv. 


The spiritual wealth of the Lord’s prayer 
effectively revealed. 


3) THE WAY OF THE CROSS 
$2.00 


by Leon Veuthey, O.F.M. Conv. 


Excellent meditations on the passion of 
Christ. 


1434 W. 5ist St. 
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C. THIRD ORDER SPIRITUA 
1) PRIMER OF PERFECTIO 


by James Meyer, O.F.M. 


Fundamentals of the spiritual life in 
ple language. 


2) SOCIAL IDEALS OF ST. 
FRANCIS 
by James Meyer, O.F.M. 


Interprets the Gospel message in te 
modern living. 


3) THERE IS MORE TO LIE 
THAN LIVING IT 


by Albert J. Nimeth, O.F.M. 


The Third Order rule as practical 
tianity. 


D. FOR PRIESTS 
1) PASTORAL COMPANION 


by Mathis and Leahy, O.F.M. 


Ready reference for the busy priest. E 
the latest decrees on questions of pasta 
theology. 


2) PUSILLUM 
4 vols. 
by Anthanasius Bierbaum, O.F.M. 


World-famous meditations for the priest. 
Full of scriptural and patristic references. 


3) THE PRIEST OF THE 
GOSPELS 


by Martin Wolter, O.F.M. 
Meditations based upon Scripture texts 


which have a special application to the 
priesthood. 
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by Prosdocimus Martini, O.F.M. 
A complete eight day retreat with special 


consideration of problems and conditions of 
missionaries. 
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E. FOR CATHOLIC ACTION 


1) THE MILITANT LIFE $2.75 
by Stephane Piat, O.F.M. 


Forty-three short chapters—a_ practical 
guide for spirituality and militant action. 
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tremendous work of Junipero 
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H. THIRD ORDER LIFE 
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THIRD ORDER $.20 
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